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JAMIvS  SIIKKMAX.^ 

^I^HE  voluiiu'  lK‘1ore  us  furnislu'.s  iuiotluM*  inturcstini^  inuiuorial 
L  of  an  liououic'd  aud  usiHul  inau.  J>ionTa|)lii(‘s  an*  now  as 
ooiuinou  with  us  as  loinhstoncs  W(*rc‘ onca*  ;  aud  wliih*  nv(‘  uaturallv 
yi(‘ld  to  a  ]>rojudic(*  anaiust  ovta  v  Iif«‘  c*(‘l(‘ln‘at('d  tlms,  it 

it  lu*  a  (juostiou  hetwc'ou  tin*  touihstoia*  or  (‘(‘Uotapli,  aud  tlio 
l)ioii;raj)liy,  \Vi‘  oivt;  our  word  uidiositat iuL»ly  for  tlir  ])io<frapliv  : 
it  fiuuislios  to  vouciatiui;’  aud  alfc'ctiouatt*  survivor.s,  so  louir  ;is 
tliry  au  iuti'n'stiu^-  aud  copious  (‘pita]>li  ;  aud  vory  f(‘\v 

writt(‘u  lives  can  calculate*  upon  or  claim  tlu'ir  re'adin^’  aft(‘r  tin* 
i;’cm‘ration  has  ])as.sed  away.  Wi‘rc  it  not  for  fcelinj^s  such  as 
thc.S(‘,  w(‘  should  r(‘t;i'ct  tla*  iimumerahlc  multitudi*  of  memoirs 
t(‘(*miu<j^  from  tla*  ])r(*s.s,  csjH‘cially  as  few  have*  the  ft  of  a 
graceful  t)rc‘vity ;  aud  we*  do  wish  mexst  e*ordially  that  some^ 
haj)]>y  pen  amouj^’.st  us  would  di]>  itsi'lf  iu  tlu*  ius])iratiou  of  old 
Isaac  Walton,  and  i(ive  us  a  little  cluster  e)f  charm(*d  and  cliarni' 
ing  lives  like*  the  immortal  four : — 

‘The  fcallior  whence  the  pen 
"Was  shaped  that  traced  the  lives  of  these  i^ood  men 
Dropped  from  an  an^^el’s  w  in^^’ 

This  would  h(*  a  pl(*a.sant  cx(*rcis(*  for  the^  ])en  of  Mr.  Allon  ;  and 
if  he  took  tiim^  about  it  W('  h(*lit*V(*  ho  would  find  a  huinoui-, 
and  t;'rac(*,  and  coue*ision  (*<jual  to  tin*  task.  As  it  i.s,  this  full 
a.ssurane*o  which  eve'ry  tolerahly  W(‘lI-kuown  man  mu.st  have, 
that  his  life  is  to  h(*  written  w'h(*u  his  work  is  done,  must  impart 
a  most  unhealthful  consciousness  to  almo.st  all  that  lie  doe.s.  One 
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cannot  wonder,  surely,  tliat  Jolinson  should  tlironicn  to  take  tlio 
lite  of  tli(' man  wliom  h(>  knew  to  he  (‘n<^m:L;(*d  in  writing;’ his. 
Tin*  ])(‘r|)etual  living-  hencatli  tin'  cojiseioiism'ss  of  an  ins]u‘elnrs 
oyc  is  had  (‘iiougli  when  limited  to  tin'  pi’o.-x'iit  an<!  obvious 
round  ot  life  and  duty,  tar  worse  wlum  the  inspector  is  to  pcr- 
toriu  his  task  tor  us  after  death.  How  much  more  j)leasant,  oni' 
thinks,  to  jkiss  away  witliout  any  notice  save  th.at  whici!  exists 
tor  us  in  the  liousehold  circle  we  onc(‘  oceu]>ied,  llie  sma.ll  tield 
we  onc(‘  tilKal,  the  (two  or  two  hearts  to  which  W(i  were  neces¬ 
sary.  A  Quaker’s ^L^ravey a rd  is,  aftcn-all,  not  so  unnatural  a  s))ot  as 
it  hass(.‘emed  :  better,  a  _<;reat  deal,  those  little  U!U‘j)itaphed  heaps 
than  lying  c‘nl(\<;'i(‘S  indent(‘d  into  ambitious  stomps  and  marbh's,  or 
cudhrtions  ot  human  dust  iiscsl  as  r('])ositori('s  tor  new  exercises 
in  the  arts  ot  sculpturi'  and  ahorieultuixx  Diogratj^hy  wiiting, 
yvc  aie  remindcMl  by  the  pih‘S  ot  it  bet'ori^  us,  has  lu'conu'  a 
disease.  Survivors  by  thousands  conceive'  the'insc'lves  (‘nlith'd  it» 
hold  the  micro.scope  ovi'r  a  character,  with  (lu'ir  criticisms  el' 
*  Not  enough  ot  this,  or  too  much  ot  tliat  tow',  vtay  likely,  bring¬ 
ing  anv  measure'  ot  atte‘e*tion  or  re'al  admiration  to  tlie  subjea  t  »>r 
the  lilt',  hut  using  it  ;is  a  re'adabh'  ojoate' tor  that  e(»mtor{aiile‘ 
state'  in  whie'h  ne‘ithe*r  mind  nor  body  desire's  to  li.ave  much  to 
do.  A  turther  tdijectiein  is,  that  afte'r  all,  multitudinous  as  tlu' 
laographie's  ar»‘,  many,  tlie  very  be'st  live's,  re'e'e'ive'  no  such  e^an- 
plimeut.  Jlajipy  they  :  their  lives  lie*,  likt'  ffe)lm  t’oster’s  gravt*, 
near  I'risted  (unle'ss  that  tanlt  bi'  remedieal,  wliicb  was  not  the 
cast'  wile'll  we  wt're  there\  a  elark,  nndistingnisht'd,  gravt'lly,  and 
nettit'-e'lothe'd  Iii'ap.  Why  not  i  Keov  live*s  that,  wt'  know, 
altlmngh  the)se^  lew  are  line'  t'XCe'jitions,  posse  ss  miU'h  pewt’i' 
ovt'r  a  living  liexart.  A  man’s  lile  is  in  his  work  :  lhat  snrvivt's, 
(Wen  it  invisihle'.  It  is  most  monrntully  the  ease  tliat  wt'  e'sti- 
niate'  the'  wt»rth  t*ta  biography  very  nineh  by  its  cap  and  hells 
taeiilty,  its  nmnsing  taenlty.  Has  it  incident?  Is  it  an  ana? 
We'  almost  tear  livt's  like  1  host' otAValton’s,  to  which  wt'  rt'll'iivd 
just  now,  it  ]>nhlisht‘tl  ntov,  w’t>nld  met*t  with  hut  scant  ajiplaiise 
anti  a  liniite'tl  .-tab';  lives  wliieii  art'  studios;  lives  in  which  tlie 
tinishetl  being  stt'ps  tw  stamls  hetore'  us;  live's  tle'ar  as  the 
]u>rtrait.  wi*  hang  in  the  cherislu'tl  jilace  t>ttnir  cht'rished  i*eom  to 
remintl,  tt>  suggest,  to  tollow'  us  with  its  t've',  ami  tt)  ;; waken  eld 
ri'ininisct'nct's,  aiul  tt»  ht' insniratii>n  tt)  t)ur  actittns  ami  watciier 
t)Vi*r  tuir  .stmlit's  ami  ways.  Thest' an*  the'  hvt's  we  want,  oc 
he'lie've  the'  ])ower  ot  such  lives  is  by  mi  means  ]U’opertit>n(‘tl  to 
the'  hulk  t)t  tht'  ht)ek  whieli  contains  them  ;  nor,  as  wt*  havi'  s.aid, 
can  it  ht'  t'xpt'ctt'tl  tliat  a  lilt'  slmnltl  ht'  ve'iy  admiralty  givt'ii  to 
ns  whilt'  its  t)\\ner  is  moving*  aheiit  in  the  wt»rld  Vvithactni- 
<cieucni'ss  that  it  will  he  tlnnt'  loi*  him.  ^tht'rt'  is  a  wid<'  ths- 
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lr;ul<‘snmn  or  mcicliaiit,  an*  tli(‘ir  livc‘s  imrccordahK*  ?  Tlio  pro¬ 
minency  of  tlie  minister,  wi*  stanelimes  tliink,  from  tla*  |)latft)rni 
on  wiiieli  ho,  stands,  Ltiv(‘S  him  a  eonspicuousness  mon*  tlianhis 
meed  ;  lait  this  miisl  not  he  said  t)f  Air.  Sherman.  \V(‘  were  la^t 
mon*  surpris4‘d  than  jdeased  t*)  lind  tin*  hii^li,  and  as  it  a|»pears, 
natural  estimate  Mr.  Allon  lias  formed  of  his  us(*fulness.  Ihi 
elaims  for  iiim  a  jxover  over  the  souls  ot  men  as  tla*  iustrumeiit 
of  et>uv(*rsious  not.  less  tliaii  the  t;n*at(*si  of  any  man  since  tla‘ 
days  of  Whitfield.  To  one  .s(*rmon  alone,  |>r(‘aehed  in  Surn'V 
(/hap(‘i,  in  1S’>7,  <*i”hty-four  j)(‘r.son.s  ascrih(.‘d  tlieir  conversi(Hi, 
and  it.  is  heliev(*il  many  more  wlio  .sought  communion  (‘hsewhere. 
Mr.  .\llou  says,  that  he  rari*ly  [Mi*aclK*d  without  .some  ascer¬ 
tained  convei^ions,  and  fre(pi(‘ntly  tla*y  wi!i\^  numlK*red  hy  .seor(.*s. 
'This,  to  .sona*  of  us  who  liavi*  heard  Air.  Sh(‘rman  repeaUxllv 
may  seem  very  surprisiia^  ;  hut  we  have  aln*ady  intimated 
tla*ie  wa.s  a.  praetical  pow(*r  and  sim[ilicily  of  helic'f  ahuiit 
Air.  Sheiiuan’s  nanh*.  ol  pr(‘S(*nl iiii;'  truth  which  is  always  very 
i*tfectiv(‘.  lie  kia*w  litlK*,  j»(*rhaps  ia>(hin,e',  o|‘  metaphysics. 
W«‘  read  ol*  his  L;i\  iia^  himM*lt,  in  Kea<lin^’,  toi*  soiia*  moutlis,  to 
a  cniir.se  of  stiulv  of  mental  and  moral  .science;  hut  his  mind  was 
»*niinently  unna*ta|>hy.si(*al.  It  mu.st  havi'  hecn  a  Wi'ari.sona* 
hiisiiai.ss  to  him  ;  and  wt*  should  supjiosi*  it  a.  j»hysically  and  m(*n- 
tally  imptk^^ihle  thin;;’  to  him  to  have*  r(‘ad  with  any  na'asuri*  of 
compi’(‘hensit*n  a  pai^e  of  Hume  (U’  Hamilton,  of  ll(*o(‘l  or  Kant. 
Is  this  mental  weakia*.s.s?  Ihit  it  may  he  nl.so  moral  str(‘iii;th. 
It’  such  studies  add,  in  sona*  instances,  to  tla*  li*nacitv  of  a  cha¬ 
racter,  in  almost  all  in.stanc(*s  tla*y  paralysi*  its  ti'uacity.  Tli(*n‘ 
was  or(‘.at  lirmne.ss  in  Mr.  Sla*rman’.s  step;  he  had  no  mi.sgi\- 
inu;s;  and  this,  alike  in  tla*  tc*acla.‘r  aial  tla*  o'eneral,  is  oia* 
of  tla*  tirsi  i*l(*na*nt.s  of  pow(*r.  .Mr.  Allon  v(*ry  heautifully 
says, — 


‘No  claim  to  intellectual  j^reatness  or  orii^inality  is  made  for  him. 
Ill*  freely  and  admiringly  admitted  the  superiority  of  many  of  his 
brethren.  Ills  inner  life  was  neither  profound  nor  distinctive — it 
was  simply  intensely  fervi'nt.  It  did  not,  therefori*,  find  (*xpression 
in  any  records  that  it  would  be  of  service  to  reproduce.  Not  only 
was  his  life  too  busy  for  piofound  thou!;ht,  but  his  intellectual 
character  was  not  littiul  for  it.  II is  immi*nso  activities  wen*  natural 
ami  eouj^enial  to  him.  Me  did  not  feel  the  stirrinj^s  and  yearnini;s 
to  which  some  active  mt*n  have  to  do  vivdeuce.  He  would  have  felt 
no  relief  in  profound  investigations.  The  sceptical  doubt  that  comes 
of  brooding  thought  was  unknown  to  him.  He  looked  at  everything 
on  its  practical  side.  If  he  doulited,  it  was  only  of  himself;  never 
of  t'hnstianity.  His  was  the  greater  blessedness  of  those  who, 
‘‘having  not  seen,  yet  have  believed.”  He  “bclii'vcd,  thi*refore  he 
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ami  spake  with  the  powiM*  ami  passion  of  lull  ami  umlia- 
(piii'lcil  convietio!!. 

‘  Some  nuMi’s  Uvea  are  distinctive  ami  valnahlo  ehietly  lor  what  is 
inward.  If  they  express  themselves  at  all,  it  is  in  hooks  or  letters— 
ot  ontwanl  incident  then*  is  nom*.  ^riiey  interest  ami  instruet  us  by 
their  thoughts  about  things,  and  hy  the  history  of  their  thinking. 
Such  lives  are  Iruittul  in  the  minds  ami  hearts  of  those  who  pc'rusi^ 
tlu‘m,  by  (|uickening  thought  ami  enkindling  h'eling.  Cither  men's 
lives  are  ehietly  valuable  lor  what  is  outward.  They  are  diatinetively 
men  ot  action  rather  than  of  thought — men  of  ])ractical  enti*rprisi*, 
ol  laborious,  enei’getii*  duty.  You  read  only  of  what  thc'y  did — yon 
can  inter  their  ihiidvings  oidy  from  thc'ir  doings.  Such  liv(‘s  are. 
fruitful  in  stimulating  activities,  in  “  provoking  lo  love  and  to  good 
wtirks.’*  Our  coldness  is  rehidvcd  by  their  ferveney,  our  dreamy 
si‘llishness  by  ihi'ir  self-denying  activity,  our  nnproiitableness  by 
their  great  service.’ 

Like  so  many  of  tin*  aMost  imai  of  oni*  Nonconformist 
ministry,  Mi*.  Sherman  was  horn  ot’  parents  in  Immhh*  eircnm- 
stanees)  hut  thi'V  too  helonged  to  the  heraldry  of  goodness. 
II is  father  was  in  tin*  employ  of  tin*  Last  India  C’ompany,  hut 
in  a  position  so  iow  that  his  niothm’s  help  was  lu'eihal  to  su])- 
[»ort  their  family.  lit*  was  tin*  oidy  child,  and  this  imuh*  it  some¬ 
what  (‘asier  foi*  thian  to  give  him  the  rudiments  of  an  Knglish 
i*ducation  in  om*  of  the  best  schools  in  their  m‘ighhourliood 
(lli(‘ir  neighhourliood  w’as  Linshnry).  Ih*  was  hei’n  in  I7h(i.  The 
mi'iition  of  such  years  eari  ies  the.  mind  hack  to  the  names  of  tin* 
activi*  rc'ligioiis  men  of  tin*  last  ci'iitiny.  ddms  the  fatliei’  of 
tlaines  Sherman  heeame  a  child  of  ( «od  through  the  ndnistry  ot 
the  Vi'iierahle  duhii  Ni'wton.  'Fhe  tc'rms  iu  which  In*  speaks 
of  his  faiheran*  vei*v  hi'autiful,  and  hring  Ixd’ore  us  a  n(d)h*  and 
sustaiiK'd  Christian  character,  lie  sjieaks  of  his  [)oW(‘r  in 
])ray(‘r,  and  si'h'ct  and  cliai'ining  expressions  always  oeeiniing 
to  him  ri>ing  ahoV(‘  tin*  eurnuit  plu’aseology.  He  was  dignilied 
in  his  voice,  slow  and  stately  in  his  gait  ;  not  talkative;  I’eading 
(.‘onlliR'd  ehitdlv  to  woiks  ot’  theology,  hut  mighty  in  the  Seii[)- 
ture.s,  with  consid(‘rahle  jiolmnical  skill,  and  power  ol  pietiiring 
his  sentiments  into  terse,  strong  language  :  such  a  man  as  would 
have  maih*  a  line  ohl  Ihiritan.  Ih*  w;is  ehosi'ii  the  president  ol 

litth*  haiul  ot’  good  men  who  nu‘t,  daily  ha-  a  short  time  to 
read  tin*  Scriptures  and  pray  togetlu'r.  \\  hat  a  beautiful  little 
glimps('  !  All  gone  ;  nothing  known  of  them  ;  evei  y  one  (d  them 
having  found  his  rest  ;  comlortahly  ami  ipiii'tly  put  away,  with¬ 
out  tomhstom*  or  hiography,  after  the  life  ot  trial  and  ot  toil. 
Surelv  the  rec()nl  of  each  life  is  on  high.  As  to  tin;  good 
motln*!’,  she  also  was  full  of  her  exja'riences  ot  l)ivine  com¬ 
munions.  Her  conv<*rsion  was  singular.  81k*  Avas  horn  in  a 
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villntro  verv  well  known  to  us:  Oslxildwick,  near  York.  Jn 
s(‘rvico  there,  she  was  tail  uf  anxiety  and  ^riet  under  a  sense  ef 
liods  displeasun^  with  her;  that  eoniinon  statt)  of  mind  so  eoiu- 
monly  cured  and  ]>ut  away  hy  inditterence.  Then  one  Siuulay 
slie  went  to  the  cathedral,  and  was  arrested  l»y  the  readiiii^  of 
that  Seri|)turc,  ‘ 'i’hen  will  1  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  ami 
you  shall  he  clean  ;  ’  and  the  n(‘W  thoue^ht  took  ]u)ssession  (4’ her 
soul,  that  to  cleanse  her  heai  t  was  ({(Khs  work,  and  he  was  williiiLj 
to  piTturni  it.  And  when  the  readcu* — oii(‘  of  the  canons  of  t!ie. 
catliedral — went  into  the  pulj)it,  and  ])reached  on  evangelical 
forgiveness  from  the  t('xt,  ‘  l)aiightei\  go  in  peace:  thy  faith 
hath  savi‘d  thee,’  the  seal  of  ha])piness  and  peace*  was  ’put  u])oii 
tla^  young  girl’s  mind.  'ria‘n  she  came  to  London  ;  and  durii>g 
the  jK3riod  of  their  courtship  she  jK'rsuadcMl  her  future*  husleaiul 
to  go  ami  hear  John  Ne'wton,  and  we  know  tin*  result.  Th(*u 
their  family  was  fornu'd,  th(‘ir  little,  endearing,  toiling  family; 
and  in  after-years  the*  memory  of  their  emiu(‘nt  and  uscl’ul  son 
wi‘nt  hack  t(»  tin*  ('Vi*ning-times  around  tla‘ir  cottage*  lireside*, 
when  the*  elay  was  (*lose*el,  or  closing,  anel  the*  fathe'r  talke'd  ove  r 
the  ineieh'iits  and  tin*  ce)ntr(>versie*s  of  the  elay  anel  the  hour,  iu- 
tcTCsting  the  young  lad,  and  printing  the‘se  things  upon  his  iniml 
as  the  chie*f  pk*asure*s  of  home.  What  a  ph‘asant  little  insight! 
Are*  the*re‘  many  sue*h  humhle  homes  now?  Have  we  not  he*e'ome* 
cumhereel  with  too  mucli  sei’ving?  Has  not  our  age*  hecome 
vaine*r,  and  our  social  strife  too  e'xacting  upon  the  poor  to  allow 
of  such  i-e*treats  as  th(*se?  lloweve*!*  that  may  he,  our  reaelcrs 
will  perce*ive  how  natural  it  was  that  James  Slierman  should  he; 
such  a  man  as  he*  was,  the  cliilel  of  such  a  pair.  The*  re‘!igi«»us 
notions  of  the*  pare'iits,  emr  re*;*alers  will  gather,  wen*  e*aeh  senuc- 
what  upon  tlie*‘  Hyper’  side  e)f  the'e)logv:  ind<*eel,  .Mr.  She'rmauV 
se*ntiments  always  le*aneel  a  little  ove'r  on  that  side.  i>ut  his 
nieethen*  was  ne)t  proof  against  a  little  mate'rnal  vanity;  and  whe*n 
hreael  was  ve*iy  higli  and  clothing  ve'ry  el(‘ar,  she*  founel  not  emly, 
out  e>t‘ 111*!' hal’d  e*arnings,  the*  me*ans  to  procun*  a  littlei  lace  thr 
the  cap  of  he*r  hahy,  hut  satistie'd  the  gnive*,  Puritanic  fathe'r 
somehow  while*  sitting  up  te>  trim  the  cap  ;  for  she*  ele)uhte*el 
whethe'r  Puritanical  ne)tie>ns  might  neit  stanel  in  the  wav.  P>ut 
when  she  she»weel  the  chilel  looking  ejuite  hanelseuue*,  lu*  chue'keel 
him  unde*r  the  e*hin,  anel,  kissing  the*  nudlier,  exclaime'el,  ‘Well, 
you  are  a  kinel  wife*.’  ‘  P>l('ss  tlie  ine'ineuy  of  her  kiiiel  ]K*art!’ 
s;ivs  her  se)n.  ‘  1  w;is  ahdut  feaute'cn  vearse»lel  whe*n  she*  toM  me* 
this  steny,  ami  1  we*ll  re*me‘mher  heew  I  ve)we‘el  th.*it  if  e'ver  I  hael 
the*  op[)e)rtunity  I  wtnikl  eh*ee>rate*  her  hrows  with  the*  best  lae’c 
that  1  ceuild  huy.’  His  eehicatie)n  seems  te)  have  heen  ejuite’ 
iK'Voud  the  average.  He  obtaineel  some  considerable  knowledge' 
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ot  Fivncli  wliilo  at  soliool.  Hii(  liis  host  I'ducation  must  have 
heon  hv  t  h(5  liro.side — the  Saturday  evening — wlieii  they  all  sang 
together, — 

‘  Safely  through  another  week 
(»od  lias  brought  us  on  our  way.’ 


ddio  fathers  voiei*  was  good:  to  pijor  old  mother,  (»n  the  eon- 
irarv,  it  seems  all  tniu's  wiue  alike,  thongli  sh(‘  eonfrived  to  fall 
in  so  as  not  to  sjxfd  the  harmony,  lint  all  tlu'su  tnnehes  reveal 
to  ns  sueh  a  honu‘  as  praetically  we  would  wish  to  sei*  multi¬ 
plied,  and  j)oetically  might  he  transforn'd  to  the  canvas  of 
Tiedemaii.  H(‘ was  appnmtiecid  to  an  i\ory-tni’ner.  llort‘  tin* 
trials  of  his  life  hegan.  Indeed,  there  was  a  good  (h‘al  of  eruolly 
cixacting  lahonr  and  something  like  ill-usage;  hut  (Inui*  was  the 
eom|Kmsation  :  the  Sunday  was  always  s|)(‘iil  at  lionn* ;  and  he 
ti'stifics  this  privihge  inad(‘  aiiu'uds  for  many  a  <lav  and  we(‘k  of 
almost  insn])j>mtahlo  fatigue.  And  tlnai,  again,  on  a  Saturday 
(‘Veiling  he  was  gi‘ni'rally  sent  to  tin*  warehouse  with  tin*  eln.'ss- 
meii  and  halls  made  during  the  wa'C'k  ;  and  as  tin*  way  w’as  past 
his  father’s  door,  ‘  1  gc'iiorally,  hv  additional  liasto,’  .says  Ik*, 
‘  contrived  to  get  time  to  i  nn  in  ;  and  as  surely  as  I  did  so,  then) 
was  a  hasiii  with  a  cove  r  ini  the  hoh,  which  always  caught  my 
(‘ye*,  e*oiitaining  some  nice*  preparation  for  a  liungry  lad,  made*  hy 
his  themglitt’nl  and  I(»ving  niotla*!’.’  To  her  also  he  |K)ur(‘(l  out 
all  Ids  sorrow's,  and  from  lK‘r  tongue  he  re‘(*eive‘el  the*  sympathy 
of  the  law'  of  kindness,  d’lu'ii  wliilo  yet  a  yemtii  his  religious 
impre'ssions  heeame*  fixed  and  (h'cided.  ih*  gives  the)  account  of 
his  first  impr(‘ssie)ns  w'ith  no  forgetful  mind  or  he'sitating  fongiu*. 
Mr.  King,  of  1  loneaster,  se*(‘ms  to  have*  l)(‘(‘n  th(‘  me‘ans  of  fixing 
ihe  moridian  of  Ids  faith,  lie  t(‘Slifie‘S  that  as  he  was  crossing 
from  ]]e(lfor(l  Square  to  Ahnitagm*  Flaee,  ‘  I  .soem(‘d  to  lK‘ar  a 
voice  saying  to  nu*,  “  1  am  thy  surofy.”  1  involuntarily  turn(*d 
round,  half  imagining  that,  .souk*  oiu*  was  spe‘aking  to  me.  Aft(‘i‘ 
a.  moment’s  j>ause‘,  i  said  to  mys(‘lf,  “It  is  the  voice  of  my 
Saviour.”  ’  ‘  Not  more  .sure‘ly  did  the  thie‘f  on  tin*  cross  or  Mary 

ill  the  garden  hear  the  Saviiuir’s  voice  than  did  »Jam(‘M  Sherman. 
Oh,  the  peace*,  tlu*  gratitud(‘,  the*  j(;y  that  followed!’  And  he 
goes  on  most  heauti fully  to  say, — 


‘Since  that  bussed  liour  I  have  often  thoiiLdit,  if  tbe  stones  of 
]iOnel(Ui  eoiilel  speak,  what  talcs  of  lunnan  experience  they  could  tell, 
of  wrestling  with  (Jod,  of  rcfrosldng  consolations  from  His  Word, 
ami  of  doliveraiu’e  from  te'injdatioii  hy  His  Spirit!  In  the  biisilo 
and  hurry  eif  passing  crow’ds  in  tlie  streets,  we  little  think  wliat  is 
])assing  hctwecii  them  and  t!u‘ir  Father  in  heaven,  or  wdiat  ^  is 
indicated  by  countciiauccs  cast  down  with  sadness  or  glowing  witli 
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joy.  Many  a  blessing,  which  do  gold  could  buy,  has  been  striven 
IbV,  and  brou;;ht  from  heaven,  iu  the  midst  of  its  busy  coinnierce ; 
many  a  victory  oyer  sin  and  Satan,  j^reater  tliaii  any  that  Tower  guns 
could  celebrate,  has  been  achieyed  in  silent  hearts.  JMessed  be  (tod 
for  the  ministry  of  angels,  but,  above  all,  for  the  conmiuuioii  of  11  is 
JSpirit !  ’ 

We  have  do  space;  to  loiter  along  tliose  important  days :  ho>y 
he  imagim‘d  himself,  at  tlie  age  of  sixteen,  called  to  the  wt)rk  of 
th(‘  ministry,  and  what  ditiiculties  about  such  an  im}>ortant  ste]) 
rose  in  tin;  stern  mind  of  his  father  and  tlie  scarct‘ly  more 
favourahle  mind  of  his  mother,  whom  he  heard  say,  with 
r(‘fer(‘nee  to  the  matUT,  ‘  1  fear  that  James’s  head  is  aftbelod:  he 
talks  of  heaving  his  master  and  entering  the  ministry;’  how  In* 
heeann*  viTy  ill;  how  in  his  tirst  ettort  to  speak  in  puhlie  he 
broke  down  altogether  ;  how,  at  last,  his  indentures  W(‘re  can- 
e(‘lh'(l,  and  In;  became  frei‘.  But  we  really  cannot  see,  witli  his 
biograplna*,  in  the  narrative  of  his  conversion,  any  ‘tendency  to 
fanaticism.’  Is  then^  not  spiritual  leading  and  s])iritual  calling? 
Are  th(‘R‘  not  even  human  natures  more  sus(;e])tibl(‘  than  others 
to  a  hivine  touch?  Mr.  Alton  siauns  surprised  that  ‘  the  impres¬ 
sion  upon  his  mind  in  his  ct)nversion  and  call  to  the  ministry 
manifestly  was,  that  tlu're  ^yas  something  su])(‘rnatural  in  (hufs 
dealings  with  him  ;’  and  tin;  surprise  scuaus  the  deeper  that  the 
imprt'ssion  of  tin;  youth  was  not  correct(‘d  by  that  of  the  dying 
man:  for  la*  was  dying  when  his  mind  refeiTed  to  these;  old 
states.  Hut  is  not  evtay  conversion  somedhing  su|H;rnatural  i 
ami  ought  not  eveay  I'all  to  the  ministry  to  be  a  supernatural 
call  ?  Tlua*(‘  was  sui*ely  no  necessity  for  tlie  excedhait  bio- 
graphia*  to  a]>oh»gize‘  as  for  a  W(‘akness  in  his  friend  ;  and 
ceatainly  in  Ids  case;  the;  useful  life  justitieel  the  iinjU'ession  ot  a 
supeanatural  call.  .Mr.  Allon  says,  ‘The  strong  convictions  ot 
Mr.  Sh(anian  re'sted  ujion  a  somewhat  |Ka’ilous  liasi.s.’  It  is  very 
(rue  the  emotions  are*  not  always  sure  guieles  ;  they  must  prove 
thems(‘lves;  but  W(‘  must  admit  and  tind  a  ])lac(‘  for  such  as 
those  Mr.  Sherman  rectaxls  in  our  conception  of  the  Christian 
lit(\  and  we*  must  do  it  without  charging  fanaticism  u])on  the 
sub|(‘(*ts  of  them.  Indeed,  we  see  no  middle  course  between  the 
exemption  of  the  individual  from  fanatieism  and  the  charging  ot 
fanatieism  upon  the  whoh*  selaam*  of  Christianity  ami  the 
( ’hristian  lite.  Mr.  Sherman  studiial  at  Cheshunt ;  and  .Mr.  Allon 
atlectionatcly  scuzes  the  opportunity  for  lingi'ving  descriptively 
along  the  tvalks  and  walls  of  his  own  alma  vuiier.  Cheshunt 
College  was  not  much  of  a  school  of  lettms  in  those  days  :  there 
was  more  ])ri‘aehing  than  studying.  In  the  autobiographical 
sketch  incorporated  iu  the  volunu*,  the  successful  preacher  goes 
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)»/ick  Avith  a  good  doal  of  iidomst  to  Ids  first  cttorts;  and,  iiidt'od, 
iniotioii  scorns  to  liavo  deoii  as  much  his  characteristic  in  those 
as  ill  lat(*r  days.  Ho  pn'acliod  hofon'  liis  protos.soi’s  and  follow- 
students,  l)ut  they  cri(‘d.  It  would  sooni  that  evt'ii  as  a  colh'go 
lad  he  had  what  oiu‘  of  tlio  fatlua-s  calls  ‘  tht‘  gift  (»f  t(‘ars.’  \T\\nl 
fountain  ot  tears,’  W  inter  Hamilton  called  him  many  years  after; 
and  another  said  of  Inm,  ‘  Tliere  was  a  tear  (‘ven  in  the  ton(‘  of 
his  voice.’  It  seems,  tluu’idore,  very  ch‘ar  that  the  course  of  his 
ministerial  laliour  was  prescrihed  to  liim  hy  tin'  charact(*r  of  Ids 
mind  and  his  constitution.  We  are  not  surprised  that  h(‘  t(‘lls  us 
for  matlumiaties  and  logic  he  had  no  taste,  and  tin'  little  lui 
knew  ot  tlumi  was  acijuin'd  with  S(‘V(‘n‘  labour;  and  while 
languages  wmx*  less  dilticull.,  tin*  pulpit  exacted  too  much  fin* 
1dm  to  acijuin*.  scholarshi]).  Tlu^  nn*urrenee  in  Ids  aufohio- 
graphical  sketch  to  tlu‘  days  of  villagi'  ])reaehing  round  the 
coll(‘ge  is  v(‘ry  interesting  and  evi'ii  instructiia*.  Mr.  Sherman 
was,  ])(‘rha])S,  rather  eminently  a  ]»n‘achei*  to  tin*  rich  ;  hut 
although  sixty-ou(‘  years  of  age  whem  he  indited  his  autohio- 
graphy,  he*  says  most  truly,  ‘  Poor  people  are  <]uito  as  goinl 
|udgc‘S  of  ]ireacidng  as  the  rich  :  tiny  hav(‘not  so  many  crotchets, 
they  wi'lcoine  th(‘  consolations  of  ( ’hrist,  they  S]>(‘ak  their  mind 
more  freely  and  ofUm  mor(‘  tcmderly,  and  are  m(»re  sympa¬ 
thizing.’  And  then  follow  sonu'  [►h'asant  stories  of  visits  made  to 
the  cottages,  conversations  with  old  farmeu’s  and  others.  Wlnm 
'h(‘  apjieared  in  London  foi*  tlu'  first  time  to  preach,  it  was  at  old 
Han'conrt  Clhajiel,  the  iidnistiu*  of  which  place,’  not  knowing  the 
pathos  and  power  of  the*  young  student,  encom*aged  him,  after 
his  fashion,  before*  going  into  tin.*  pulpit,  by  taking  (‘xception  to 
t'hcshunt  College  and  to  tin*  doc't lines  taught,  thert*,  ami  then  to 
tin*  youth  and  acadfunical  standing  of  the  pri'aclua*.  ‘  Vbumgmen 
are  sent  out  to  |)r(*ach  far  too  soon,  sir,’  said  he.  ‘ ’I'liey  should 
gain  more  knowledge*  before*  tla-y  attem|»t  to  t(‘ach  othc*rs.’  ‘  I 
jierfectly  agr(*('  with  you,  si i*,’  said  .Mr.  Sherman.  ‘  Hood  ait e*r- 
noon.’  Jlut  the  minister  and  tla*  deaeons  t<»gether  unitcMl  in 
jiressiug  him  to  jiri'ach.  I’he  congregation  was  small  ;  the  young 
student  had  his  own  mental  depressions;  his  conversation  with 
the  minister  ha<l  m^t  h(‘lp(‘d  him  ;  In*  read  tin*  chajiter  in  which 
Asa  says,  ‘  We  hav<'  no  might  to  go  against  this  great  company, 
but  our  (‘V(*s  are  up(.)n  th(‘(';’  and  alter  prayei* — in  which  with 
more  tenderm'ss  than  ]K*rhaps  ho  deserved,  he  r(*C(»llected  the 
old  minister — In*  took  for  his  text,  ‘  Put  ho  knowi'th  the  way 
that  1  take*:  when  he  hath  trit*d  me,  I  shall  (*onie  iortli  as  goM.* 
He  savs  he  felt  that  he  was  making  no  impression  :  In*  was  dull 
liiinself,  and  s(*(*med  to  his  s(*nsations  to  he  making  no  way 
with  the  audi(*uC(*.  He  talkc'd  of  tin;  knowledge  (ukI  has  of  our 
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way,  and  liis  pn'sonco  witli  ns  in  tlio  refining;  aial  turning  round 
to  addr(‘ss  anotin'r  ]M>rtion  of  Ins  audience*,  was  sin  ju  iseel  lo  see* 
the  j(*ale)us,  e)lel,  gnind)llng  ininisler  elissolvoel  in  tears;  and  wlie'ii 
llie  si‘rvie*(*  was  over  lie*  was  tlie  first  wlie)  eamo  to  woleenne*  liini, 
s.iying,  ‘  JM)rgive  iny  niele  reee})tion.  Yem  leave  been  a  son  eef  eene- 
;e»!atie»n.  \  forgot  the  injunction,  “Let  lie)  man  elespise*  tliy 
\e»iU]i,-”  ’  aiiel  tliey  were*  fVie*nels  till  the  old  man’s  deatli.  Aiiel  the* 
se*rvice‘  se*e‘nis  te>  have  h(*e*ii  useful  to  many  bt*sides. 

Mr.  Alle)n  inehilg(*s  in  r(*gTets  that  »James  Sherman  in  his 
(‘e)lle*ge*  days  ])reacheel  se)  much  anel  stuelieel  sei  little*.  ‘  Seveie*i’ 
stuelies/  he  says,  ‘might  have  strengthe‘n(*el  his  ])o\vers,  and 
danu‘s  She'rman  might  h.'ive  lievenno  a  he»eidrielge  e>r  a  J»a\ter, 
a  lle'nry  or  a  FL*ive*l.’  Nh) ;  lie  ne*ver  wouM.  l)oe‘s  it  not 
e>e*cur  to  Mr.  Alleni  te>  re‘me*mbe‘r  that  ivichard  ])axte*r  himse*!!' 
says,  ‘  As  te^  myse'lf,  my  faults  are*  ne»  elisgrace*  te>  any  unive*i‘sity, 
tor  1  was  e»f  nenie)'?  Anel  Andre'W  Fulle'r,  Abraliam  Lootli,  and 
Aivhihalel  Mclit'an,  anel  i)r.  Yare'v,  ne've*r  liael  any  e*elue*ation  in 
tlie'ir  yenith,  nen-  the  be'iieiit  of  an  heiur  at  eeilleg-*.  It  is  the*  minel 
within,  the*  heart  within,  that  bcuels  tin*  ele'stiny.  air.  Sherman’s 
minel  was  of  an  enele*!*  like-ly  te)  eh*rive‘  little*  be*ne‘fit  from  ineTc 
se*lie»lastie  training:  In*  was  esj)e*e*ially  what  is  ealh'd  an  exp«‘ri- 
nie'iital  ]neaeh(*r,  one*  wlnnn  be)e>ks  and  tlnnights  ratln'i*  e'lU’Uin- 
Im'iviI  than  invige>rate*el.  Ne)  elenibt  he*  ])re‘aeln*el  far  te)o  mue*li  in 
his  stuele*nl  elays  ;  for,  as  we*  have*  sadel,  he*  hael  e've'U  the'U  the*  gift 
e»f  unctieni.  Ihit  at  last  he*  l'‘ft  e*oll(‘ge*.  A  trifling  re *(*o re  1  of  Ids 
e*olle‘ge*  life*  reniaiiK'el  for  many  ye‘ars  inscribe'd  u])e»n  the*  eloor  e)l 
the*  little*  stimme‘r-house  in  the*  eorne'i-  of  tin*  garelen. 

‘  Ve*  pleasant  tlowcrs  and  shrubs,  adieu  ; 

Ao  more*  siiall  1  your  swt'ctiicRs  sliarc  ; 
but  witli  slinrj)  1  jearL  from  you, 

And  this  retreat  for  secret  j)rayer.’ 

Mr.  Sherman  was  a  Neuicenrf frmist,  a  Dissemtor,  but  <'>f  an 
e*xe*e‘e‘dingly  mild  anel  mo(h*rate*  stamp.  We*  are  glael  that  lii^' 
e’oiivie’tienis  we*re  as  {inn  as  tiu*y  appe'ar  to  luive*  be‘e*n  from  the* 
te*.stime>ny  e)f  the*  hiograjdiy.  lie  was  tor  seune  time  itim'rating 
anieuig  till*  e*liajK'ls  ed’  Laely  1 1 unt  ingeleui.  His  ministry  at  Hath 
was  Very  ])opular  anel  aere'ptablo^  whe*re  also  the  following 
singular  ine*ideiit  happe‘ue‘el  : — 

‘  An  ineident  oe*cuiTod  at  bath  which  was  attcfuled  with  painfid 
ceuiseepie*iu*es,  wldeh,  hut  I'or  the  restraining  power  e»i‘  (}e)el,  niiglit 
have  he'en  worse.  I  was  e)n  luv  wav  to  ])reaeh  on  the*  Thursday 
evening,  and  while  walking  up  ^Milseun  Street,  a  young  man  without- 
a  hat  ran  e)ut  of  a  slieip  anel  linked  his  arm  in  mine*,  saying,  “  I  shall 
have  gre*at  pleasure  in  walking  with  you.”  Seeing  hy  the  lire  e)t  his 
eyes  that  he  was  greatly  excited,  1  presumed  that  he  was  either 
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ilelirious  tlirouoh  j’ovor  or  a  coiiliriuoil  lunatic,  i  was  afraiJ  ol’ 
thwartiiii?  liini,  but  more  afraid  of  his  conipanioiishij).  Suddenly  ho 
lelt  me,  say  ills’:, ‘*  It  looks  like  rain;  I  will  1^0  iiit(>  this  simp,  ami 
borrow  an  umbrella.”  Jbit  1  had  not  <:one  very  far  when  lu'  eamt‘ 
alter  me,  and  a^ain  linking  his  arm  in  mine,  S(H*med  disposed  to  lu' 
misehievous.  I  mitreatiHl  him  to  l(‘ave  me.  d'here  were  no  police  at 
that  time,  but-  1  miisteri'd  coura;;e  to  say  that  if  ho  did  not  h'ave  nu' 

1  should  be  obli^ml  to  call  l‘or  help,  and  s^ivi'  iiim  a  nis^ht’s  lodi^inus. 
“  huhvd,”  he  ri'plied;  “it  you  will  ijive  im'  a  nis^ht’s  lodspinijs,  1  will 
ijo  home  wit  11  you.”  d’he  ort:  llonsi' coach  from  liomlon  had  just 
arrived,  which  he  did  not  aj)ja‘ar  willini^  to  ])ass,  and,  smbhady  with- 
drawins^:  his  arm, he  struck  meaviohait  blow  on  tlu'  back  of  the  neck, 
which  felk'd  me  to  the  Ljround.  When  1  recoviTcd  mvsclf,  1  saw  him 
dancing  at  a  distance,  and  several  persons  lookim.:  on.  appariMiily 
enjoying::  tlu'  Inn.  1  was  not  much  the  worst*,  and  made  my  way  to 
tlu‘  chapt‘l.  The  text  that  ni^ht  was,  “  C)nu:ht  not  (.hrist  to  have 
sullered  tlu'so  thini^s,  and  to  enter  Into  his  ^lorv  ?”  In  nrovin^  the 
necessity  of  (Trist’s  suilerin^s,  1  tpiotcd  Ills  ri'jil}' to  l\'ter,  “  ( It*! 
thee  behind  me,  Satan, '’\*C'c.,  ami  Imnu'diately  heanl  a  tlct'p,  unt'arlhly 
f^rtian.  liookin^  in  the  tlirt'ction  whenct*  it  came,  1  saw  my  lunatic. 
fri(‘nd  leaninc:  t)V(‘r  the  front  t)f  the  "allt'rv,  on  my  I’iid't  liaml.  I 
becanu*  ctuifust'tl,  and  ai^jain  repeated  tlu*  ipiotatittn.  1  re([U('stetl  tlu; 
pew-opem*r  to  remove  him.  Sjirinj^in^  backw.anls,  ht*  slampt'tl  and 
I’tiared  t)ut  at  the  hii>ht‘st  pitch  of  his  vtiict',  “  What!  tlid  yt)u  think 
that  I  was  tlu*  devil,  then  ?  AVhat !  tlid  you  think  llial  I  was  tlu* 
devil,  then?”  lie  was  immctliat(*]y  si*curetl ;  but  the  confusion, 
staeamin^’:,  faintimj:  which  lbllt)W’ed  wt*re  mt)st  painful  tv)  witne.*',^'. 
'ft)  drt)wn  the  noise  and  still  the  peo’pit*,  1  retpiestetl  the  t)r^;inist  to 
])lay  a  ‘‘voluntary.”  lh*fore  lu*  coiiltl  do  so,  my  t)hl  frit*ml  »lt)hn 
Ibdl,  with  a  silk  capon  his  h.ead,  ami  a  iu*ckerchit‘f  rtuiml  his  throat, 
lt*avin!j;  e.nly  his  eyt's  ;nul  his  nose  visiblt*,  rnslu*tl  to  the  fot)t  t)t‘  the 
])ulpit-stairs  and  cried  out,  “  Slierman,  come  dt)wn  ;  lufll  shoot  yt)u  ! 
rome  down,  ]  say!  ”  1  assured  him  that  1  was  in  no  tlan^er,  and  :is 

soon  as  ])ossible  dismissed  tlu*  comj:r(*i^atinn.  Tlu*  uidiappy  lunatic 
was  secured  lor  the  niijjht,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Dr.  I*\)x’s.  1  rt*;;ret 
to  add,  however,  that  a  fi'w  days  afterwards,  a  lady  who  was  in  the 
con  reoat  ion  died  from  the  triirht  occasioned  bv  Ins  violence.’ 

Another  incident  put  liis  per.sunal  linnnes.s  and  courage  in  a 
fair  light : — 

‘  Entering  the  liouse  of  .a  lady  one  day,  while  collecting  for  the 
jxaying  oil’ the  debt  on  the  chap(*l,  a  dog  tlew'  at  nu*,  and  tast(*ned  his 
tt'etli  in  my  thigh*.  I  shook  him  oil  with  snau*  ditfu'ulty;  and,  not, 
experiencing  mneh  pain,  I  ])rosecutcd  myw*ork  until  tlu*  (*vening.  On 
retiring  to  r(*st,  howu'Vi'r,  I  found  tlu*  wound  snri’ound(*d  with  sm.'di 
white  ])ustuh*s,  and  (*xhibiting  a  V(*ry  iidlam(*d  appearance.  Kathcr 
alarmed,  1  went  to  a  surgeon  in  the  \  iiu'vards,  who,  on  looking  at  it, 
said,  “Jf  that  W(*re  in  my  flesh,  i  would  have  it  out  imnu’diately. 

”  Take  your  knife,  then,”  1  said,  “  and  allow  me  no  time  tor  retlec- 
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lion.”  lie  cut  out  a  piece  as  largi'  as  a  lloriii,  and  diroeiod  uie  l«j 
coniine  luyscU*  to  the  sola.  1  eonliuued  to  preacli,  liowcver,  Hitliu'^; 
and,  though  for  live  or  six  weeks  very  nervt)us  as  to  the  possible 
results,  nothin^^  injurious  ensued.  It  ilrew  out  towards  me,  however, 
a  lar^^e  amount  ot‘  sympatiiy,  and  gave  me  a  little  rest  from  extra- 
parochial  labours,  wliich  benelited  my  general  health.’ 

While  ininistering  at  Jlristol,  tlie  scene  of  lii.s  first  jnsturate, 
he  won  tlie  allection  of  little  Joseph  Smlain,  a  child  of  nine 
years  <»ld.  Mr.  Sortain  always  regarded  Mr.  Sherinaii  as  his 
spiritual  latlier,  and  in  oiu*  of  his  eharaeteristie  letters,  writtiMi  in 
IN.»(;,  introducing  a  young  minister  for  whom  he  desired  a 
]>astoral  charge,  he  says, — 

‘  As  you  are  my  dear  Midropolitaii,”  seeing  tliat  I  have  no  living 
to  give  away  in  my  diocese,  be  pleased,  1  humbly  j)ray  your  (Irace,  to 
int(‘rest  yourself  on  behalf  of  “my  sou  Timothy,’'  and  see  if  you 
cannot  help  nu*  in  introducing  him  to  some  church.  VOu  will  not 
forget  that,  as  this  py-e/<//r  of  mine  is  “  m//  son  Timothy,”  he  must  be 
your  graiulson;  ami,  therefore,  “O  Paid  the  aged,”"  think  of  thy 

ileseendauts . A*ou  must  know  your  own  llesh  and 

. lie  is,  as  your  grandson,  a  much  holier  and 

sim[)le-mindod  man  than  is  your  son.  He  is  really  a  Christian  man. 

•  .  As  the  culminating  point  in  his  favour,  he  is,  ai:d  was, 

and  wishes  to  bt‘,  ('ver  ii\  I'ccle.'iastieal  union  with  his  father  and  his 
grand-parent. — Ever  yours, 

‘  Josr.i’ii  SoiiTAix.’ 

'1  h(‘  more  di>tiiiguis]u‘d  ]):‘rioil  of  Mr.  Sherman’s  ministry 
commenced  at  Reading,  over  a  congixgation  dc'sirous  oi‘  union 
with  the  Church  «»f  !'  England,  luit  without  its  enclosuia*  from 
ao>eue<.‘  of  .symj>athy  with  doctrines  j)reaehed  in  tin*  parish.  He 
eomiiHMieed  Ids  miui.stry  there  in  iSl^l,  and  his  ministry  there 
nudouhtt'dly  was  very  offeetive.  We  e<.)mnumd  to  our  miuis- 
(I'nal  fi-iouds  Mr.  Sherinau's  account  of  tin*  course  he  pursiual. 
Ho  .says  his  success  sur[)rised  no  one  more  tluin  himself; — 

1  he  ministry  was  neither  original,  nor  learned,  nor  intellectual, 
nor  mythical,  nor  comical.  Its  doctrines  were  those  usually  styled 
motlerate  Calvinism.  Its  st  \  le  was  plain  and  pointed,  and  Ihi; 
savour  i>t  the  gospel  was  in  everv  sermon.  Rut  the  truth  was 
<lelivered  with  (‘ariu'stiu'ss  and  pr:;etieal  application,  (lod  was  my 
helper, and  olten  surpriscil  me  hy  the  imj)ressions  piodueed.  1  deter- 
mimd  to  write  my  sermons,  except  those  fur  the  Thursday  evenings, 
lor  which  1  prepaivil  a  full  skeh'ton ;  not  to  use  notes  in  the  pulpit ; 
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years  I  committed  my  sermons  to  memory;  but  tlie  lal)oiir  of  tliis 
\vas  so  great,  and  my  memory  was  so  faithless,  that,  alter  the  greatest 
labour,  1  was  often  hut  little  better  for  my  ])re|)aration.  After  that 
time,  I  took  notes  into  the  pidpit,  and  leariu'd  to  read  without  being 
much  restrained  by  it;  and  it  was  a  wonderful  relief.  Jn  preaching 
1  made  many  mistakes :  sometimes  of  loudness  for  zeal;  at  others,  of 
long  introductions  to  my  sermons,  so  that  the  [)oreh  was  sometimes  ' 
a  third  of  thesizcM'f  the  whole  hoiisi*;  and,  especially,  of  sermons 
much  too  long  both  for  myself  and  for  my  congregat  ions,  ^ly  strength, 
too,  was  not  sutllciently  reserved  for  the  a[)[)lication,  which,  afti‘r  a 
irood  foundation  of  doctrine  has  been  laid,  1  have  generally  found  to 
})(‘  the  most  ellective  part  ot  a  discourse,  and  should,  theridbrc*,  have 
the  greatest  ])ains  bestowed  upon  it.  I  tried  to  use  illustrations  and 
similitudes  taken  from  the  llihle  and  from  ctmnnoii  life,  with  which 
the  jieoplo  were  familiar.  Sometimes  1  siicemHled,  and  saw  the 
eves  sjiarklo  and  the  month  open,  and  heanl  of  the  ellect  afterwards. 
They  were  “goads  fastened  by  the  blaster  of  assemblies.”  ’ 

In  his  early  days  at  Heading  lie  married  his  first,  wife,  tlio 
dnughti'r  of  l)r.  (Irani,  of  (difton,  after  many  dilTienltii'S  inter- 
])osed  hy  the  ])ar*‘nts  of  the  lady  from  tin*  Nonconformity  of  Mr. 
Slu'rman.  Highly  honoiirahle  imbn'd  to  Mr.  Sheianan’s  activity 
arc‘  tin*  memorials  he  rais(‘d  in  tlu'  n(‘ighhoiirho«»d  ol’  Ih'ading. 
lleiK'ath  his  guidance  and  haidership  tin*  (dos|)<'l  was  carried  into 
many  a,  <l(\stitnt(‘  village'.  A  gi'eat  succi'ss  in  this  tield  of  labour 
atti'iided  all  his  cdforts.  ]1(‘  began  with  Woodhy,  a  little  villagi' 
about  four  miles  from  Ih'ading,  wlu'iH'  almost  vvi'vy  labourer  was 
a  ])oach(‘r.  Here  rose'  a  ])]‘(‘tty  little  church,  eapjibh.'  of  holding 
!^00  piTsons,  built  of  Hath  stone',  and  costing  about  .CoOO.  ddu' 
poacliers  wa'n'  ciirc'd  without  im])risonm('nt  ;  and  the'  Sipiire' was  so 
ini])r(‘ss(‘d  with  this  vahu'  of  ministeudal  labour,  that  lu'  annually 
si'iit  a  ])r('sent  of  game  to  the  young  men  who  pri'aelu'd  tliei’c'. 
Then  followc'd  Emnier  (Jreen  ;  and  a  cause  comiiH'nced  in  a. 
farmer’s  kitchen  grew  also  into  a  building  of  Hath  stoiu',  with 
tower  and  bell.  I’hen  followi'd  Tlu'ale,  whose  character  liad  won 
for  itself  the  name  of  LittK' Sodom  ;  and  tlu'ii  Hinlic'ld  Heath  ; 
and  th(‘u  AVargrave  ;  then  Sonning  and  Iknmd  (Ireen.  'flu! 
])eriod  of  i\Ir.  Sh(‘rman's  w«u‘k  at  Heading  shines,  indeed,  alikein 
th('  pulpit,  in  tlu'  town,  and  in  th(‘  circh'  Ik*  tilled  in  th(‘  ncigh- 
hourhood.  We  fei'l  inclined  to  (pioti'  one  or  two  of  tlu' moi-e 
striking  instances.  Hen'  is  an  instaneiMd*  tlKM;onvei‘sion  (*!’  a 
hardened  ereatinv  at  Hinlii'ld  Heath  : — 

wii.vr  eiirviSTi.vNJTY  noES  roii  a  cottauk. 

‘  One  instance  may  he  mentioned.  One  iMonday  morning,  ^Irs 

_  ^  ft  ^  •»  O' 

M - ,  an  intolligi'iit  woman,  the  wife  of  a  cottager,  called  at  m\ 
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house  in  Kcadiii",  her  countenance  beaming  with  joy.  What  lias 

liappened,  Mrs.  i\l - ?”  “Oh,  sir,  1  have  reason  to  bo  liaj)py. 

You  know  luy  husband  was  a  very  wicked  man;  but  sucli  a  change 
has  come  over  him  latidy.  h'ormeriy,  lie  would  curse  mo  and  the 
childrtai ;  now  he  reads  a  chapter  in  tlie  evening,  and  we  have  lamilv 
])rayer  daily:  once  the  cliildren  would  hide  themselves  when  theV 
heard  his  footsteps ;  now  they  run  to  the  gat('  to  meet  him  and  to 
receive  his  kiss.  On  a  Sunday  it  is  not  like  the  same  cottage.  The 
lorimu’  part  of  the  day  used  to  he  spent  in  t’ne  publiediouse ;  and 
when  he  came  home,  he  was  more  like  a  bi'ast  than  a  man.  A'ow, 
after  going  to  our  little  (dmreh,  where  the  gospel  tlrst  touchi'd  his 
heart,  as  soon  as  we  have  had  our  dinner,  ho  will  take  one  little  oiu' 
upon  his  knee,  and  say,  ‘  Xow,  Katie,  repeat  the  hymn  that  1  gave 
you;’  and  stroking  the  head  of  the  oldest,  he  will  say,  ‘Como, 
William,  let  us  heaiM\ Ind her  you  can  say  your  cha[)tor  jxTfectly;’ 
and  then  in  the  evening  he  prays  and  reads  to  us.  I  seem  to  have  a 
iH‘W  husband,  a  new  eottagt‘,  and  a  new  family  ;  all  things  are  become 
new.  Six  montlis  ago  1  was  eonlined  of  this  baby.  On  foriiu‘r  con¬ 
finements,  l\(*  has  eursed  me  and  the  chihlren ;  hut  when  he  n‘funi(  (l 
home  ill  the  evening,  and  found  what  had  hajipened,  lui  took  flic 
IVdde  and  said,  ‘  Wc  must  not  f)rg(T  to  thank  (led  for  his  m(‘i’cii‘s.’ 
lie  read  the  ll(*»th  rsalm,  prayivi  beautifully  for  me,  the  hahe,  and 
all  the  (diihlreu,  and  tlum  kissed  mo  aifeelionatelv.  I  could  not,  sir, 
help  iMubraeiug  him,  :uh1,  wilh  many  tears  ol*  joy,  exclaiming,  ‘  ( ) 
William,  mv  inveious  husband,  how  much  the  gospel  has  done  for 
y<m!’” 

C\tu*r  listening  fo  ]h‘r  simple  story,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
“  I  am  nol  ashanu'd  of  tin*  gospid  of  (dirist,  for  it  is  the  power  of 
(lod  nntt)  salvation  to  evi'rv  mie  that  lielievt'th,”  and  eomrratnhuintr 
ht*r  upon  lier  cause  tor  Joy. 


Wargravi*  f(‘lls  a  .*^foiv  (*f  anolh(‘r  kind.  It  liad  lu'en  tlu*  sr*Mt 
ol  Ijoi'il  llolinghridxi*.  lb*  had  jioisoned,  by  liis  infidclitv,  tin' 
wlndo  region.  An  oftoit  liad  botai  made*  to  (»btain  a.n  (‘ntraiici* 
nnsneci'sstullv,  when  jlio  tollowing  reniarkaldo  eireiunstaiiee 
liap|>i‘iu‘d,  and  seeunal  a  jdaee  for  the  {n*(‘aehing  of*  the  ( lospel 
in  a  nmnnm’  that,  scaans  t‘sj)e(*i:d!y  to  point  to  I  In'  right(*ous  (hxl 
w lio  jndgetli  in  tin*  (‘arlli. 


‘A  respectable  family,  imh'pi'iuh'nt  in  einaimstances,  and  reli¬ 
giously  disposed,  seitloil  in  tlu*  villagi*,  and  opeiK'd  a  large*  room  lor 
|)i\iiu‘  worship.  Two  of  our  own  peojile,  who  had  opened  a  shop  in 
the  village,  adthongh  at  a  serious  loss  of* enstom,  threw  tlu*ir  jiidicions 
('m*rgie*s  info  the  movement.  Many  of  the*  villagers  att<‘nded;  some 
heeame  ii\ipresse(l,  and  open  liostiliiy  ceased.  Ihii  after  two  or  thn'c* 
years,  the  lainily  at  whose  lionso  tlu^  preaching  was  carried  on  left, 
and  anotlu'r  and  more  snitabli*  place  was  much  reejnired.  ,)nst  at 
this  time  a  piece  of  land  eanu*  into  the  market,  the  history  of  whierli 
was  ve'rv  singular.  Its  owner  had  b('(]n(*athed  it  to  relafiv(‘s,  on  tin* 
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condition  tliat  tlicy  slioiild  orcct  upon  it  no  place  of  worsliip  nor  a 
school ;  if  they  did,  it  was  to  revert  t(^  other  parties.  A  curse  seemed 
to  rest  n])Oii  it,  and  all  who  came  into  t!io  ])ossessi(m  of  it  were 
reduced  evtai  to  abject  poverty.  !t  was,  t iK'rcforc*,  to  be  sold  by 
auction.  W  e  bought  it,  and  built  on  it  a  plain  but  beautiful  little 
cliurcb,  with  a  vestry  and  sehoolroom, — an  ornament  to  the  village.’ 

Tlie  following  bint  of  wbat  ^Ir.  Sbentian  was  in  llu‘  pulpit,  at 
Heading  s('oms  ahnost.  to  contii'in  tlu'  bigb  (‘stiinrde  M r.  Allen  lias 
ex[)iv.sse(l  of  bis  groat  nsefnlnt'ss  : — 

‘One  AVniltsuiiday  morning,  J  was  proaeliing  fiom  Isa.  xliv.  I] — 5, 
“I’or  I  will  pour  water  upon  liim  that  is  Ib.irsty,  and  iloods  nj)on  the 
dry  ground:  1  will  pour  my  Spirit  np'on  thy  seed,  and  my  bh‘ssing 
upoJi  thine  ollspring  :  and  they  ?hall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass, 
as  willows  bv  the  water-courses.  One  shall  sav,  1  am  the  Ijonl’s: 
and  another  shall  call  himsedf  by  the  name  of  Jacob;  and  anollicr 
shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto  the  ]iord,and  surname  himstdf  by 
the  name  of  Israel.”  And,  as  if  to  illustrate  it,  thi‘  Spirit  of  tlu' 
Lord  came  like  a  Hood  over  th.e  ])arched  souls  of  tlu*  congr(*gatiou, 
and  all  hecauu'  sensible  that  tlu're  was  sonu'thing  more  tliaii  human 
argumi'iit  coiiviiieiiig  the  judgm(*nt.  A  secret,  irn'sisiihle  inlliience 
suhdut'd  the  wills  (d  many  nndei'idi'd  souls,  d’ire  congr(*'4at iou  was 
melted  to  tears;  and  evt‘ry  one  ft‘lt  as  il’  lu*  wished  to  b(5  alom*  with 
(lod.  One  poor  backslid(*r,  oii  whom  my  hoju's  had  long  rested, 
unable  to  restrain  himst'lf,  wiieii  i  cried  out,  “  \Vtu>  will  ‘  suhscrilu* 
with  his  hand  to  the  Lord  ’  to-dav ‘f  who  will  ‘  suricime  himself  bv 
tlie  name  of  Israel ’now?”  crii*tl  out, ‘‘ I  will.’  d’lu*  cougn’gatioii 
caught  the  Inl’cctioii,  and  bands  s(‘(‘meil  iiivuluutardy  stretched  out 
as  if  ready  to  sign  their  names.  I  thought  it  best  to  conclude  at  that 
imuucnt,  inviting  all  who  tclt  dispos(‘d  to  comuuMuonite  tlu?  love  and 
work  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  lind  ])rocui*(‘d  tlu*  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  come  and  s(*al  their  vows  at  the  table  ot*  tlu*  Jiord;  .'ind 
(‘nirealing  such  of  llu*  cougia'gat  ion  as  did  not  j)ai’la!\e  of  tlu*  Lord’s 
Sup})ei*to  stop  and  wiliu'ss  its  la'lcbrat ion.  !i  was  tlu*  most  dilHcult 
s(*rvict»  I  ev(*r  conducted.  A  large*  number  who  had  ?u*V(*r  parlake'u 
of  tlu*  bread  and  t  he  eup  b(*fore  came  1  r('ud>liugly  to  t  he  tahh* :  wt*cping 
luotiiers  bringing  their  stalwart  sons;  and  lallu*iv,  who  s(*ldom  kiu*w' 
what  it  was  to  W('(*p,  overcome*  to  see*-  1  he*ii*  elaughie'rs  t!u*re*;  e*hildrtm 
ill  lihv^  manner  allecte*d  by  se*eiug  jiare'iils— and,  in  one  instance*,  a 
graiulfather — drawing  near,  with  Vne  publican's  prayeT  upon  tlicir 
lij)s.  I  atte'iupteul  te)  aeielrcss  il*.e*m  Irom  llu^  table*;  but  the*  occasion 
sce‘nu*d  c)ue  on  which  words  we‘re*-  little  re'epiirod  ;  :uul  1  found  it  best 
to  dismiss  Ibem,  and  entre'at.  any  who  felt  anxious  Tor  lu*ave‘u,  aiiel 
willing  to  couve*rse  wiili  mi\  to  se*e  uui  Ilut  lu'xt  elay,  or  l)e*t()i*t^  tlu^ 
next  Sunday.  It  j)le‘ase*d  Hod  to  move*  e‘igb1y*one;  souls,  meist  of 
them  young,  to  devote  tlu'm3('lv(*s  to  bis  ('hiircli  and  se‘rviee  that 
day.  I  confess  t hat,  e'onceruiiig  some*  e)f  tlu*m,  I  steioel  in  doubt: 
they  had  so  litllc!  to  say  for  th.eens(‘lvcs,  and  on  many  ])oints  se*cmcd 
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BO  ionoraiit,  and  had  such  confused  notions  of  the  atonement  tint  J 
hesitated  to  enrol  tliem  as  members  of  the  eliureh;  but  tliere ’seemed 
so  much  Biueenty  in  tlieir  motives  that  1  could  not  refuse  them  I 
hoped  that  Christian  instriietion  in  the  Bible-elass,  and  from’ the 
Iiulpit,  would  increase  their  intelligence,  and  secure  their  stahilhv 
Aiid  80  it  did.  Although  many  of  them  knew  and  felt  onlv  the  two 
grand  essentials  of  experimental  religion,— viz.,  that  they 'were  sin 
ners,  and  that  Christ  died  for  such;  that  he  had  invited  tliem\o 
come  to  him,  and  that  they  had  aceepted  the  invitation  and  beeome 
Ills  servants;  yet  J  was  permitted  to  witness  some  taking  a  load  in 
1  churcli,  niul  otlu*rs  intelligently  labouring  for  the  salvation  of 
tlunr  lellow-inen.  (\‘rtainly  not  more  fell  away  than  in  an  eninl 
nnmbtT  of  members  slowly  and  ordinarily  received.* 

It  shonhl  also  1h‘  said  for  those  who  do  not  kmov  it  tint 
.•xtraonlinaiy  seasons  like  these  were  not  i.rodiieed  by  .uiv 
exiravagaiiee  of  iiiaiiiier.  Motliing  eoiiM  he  more  calm'  limi, 
Mr.  Sherman’s  gviieral  hearing  in  tlio  jmipit.  Ih>  seldom 
m.iiilged  in  very  solemn,  and  never  in  terrifie  aiii.eal  •  hut 
he  overeame  his  aiidieiici's  hy  a  silent,  overwlielmiiig  atfeetio’nale- 
iiess.  At  last,  ;ifter  rei>eatedly  ).uttiiig  on  one  sii'h-  the  eall  la- 
removed  to  Surrey  Chapel  in  I.S.Sti.  In  doing  .so  he  had  to  suff..r 
puhlie  ;ii,d  J.rivate  tests,  the  .pieerest  of  iWiieli  was  his  ime,' 
eoiirs.- with  two  sisters,  or  rather,  one;  ladies  i)os.se.s.sed  of  eou- 
siderahle  loilime.  They  came  to  Reading.  One  died  :  the  ehler 
sm  vived,  and  resideil  in  a  lioiise  iie.xt  to  that  of  .Mr.  Slierman 
A  private  entrance  permitto, I  hotli  families  to  meet  at  moniino 
and  evening  i.ray,-r.  For  this  service  slu-  ])re.seiite,l  Mr  Slierma'n 
Will.  tilOtl  jier  amiiim.  She  had  som.-how  conceived  the  idea 
that  he  would  never  leave  Reading.  No  arguments  .Mr.  Sher¬ 
man  urged  ahoiit  the  superior  claims  of  Siirrev  Chai.el  availed 
lor  a  moiiieiif.  Nor  would  she  listen  to  anv  lilaiis  for  a  joim 
resid,  nee  either  in  l.ondon  or  thesuhurhs.  N'either  the  iiite'resis 
ol  .Mr.  Sherman,  nor  the  interests  of  Siirrev  ( 'liapol,  availed  in 
the  ])rescnee  of  her  eiocliets  for  a  moment.  'She  showed  him  her 
wilk  III  which  she  had  he(|neathod  to  each  of  his  three  children 
.u,..00.  and  fL>,()tM»  to  himself.  hesi.Ies  making  him  residnarv 
winch  would  liavt*  jnit  into  his  ])oss(‘ssiou  much  inorc 
t  laii  that  Slim,  She  had  passed  lu-r  eiglitv-secoiul  year,  and  was 
attliote.l  with  a  disease  winch  iviideicd  it  impossihle  that  her  life 
ronl.l  he  protvaeted.  Kvery  argnment  inged  hv  Mr.  Slionnaii 
was  mei  hy  the  will,  wliieli  she  earned  in  her  p.a  kct,  and  which 
slie  la.l.l  up  saying, ‘Yon  know  how  yon  are  interested  in  this 
*.1,*V**^ iiionient  that  yon  di-cide  to  leavi*  Ro.adiiig,  I 
will  eancel  this  will.’  After  listening  to  the  adviee  of  friends, 
many  ot  whom  advi.scd  a  compliance  with  the  wislies  of  the  old 
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lady  and  udtli  the  friends  who  desire!  l,is  stav  in  lloadi.e-  he 
hu.l  tlu,  niatter  kdore  God  ;  and  he  went  to  her'and  doelared  his 
hnal  intention  ot  taking  eharge  of  Surrey  Chanel.  ‘  'l'h,.n  ’  she 
•.^nd  here  I.S  iny  wdl :  I  have  no  further  use  for  it and  pu’ttino 
It  into  the  hre,  There,  now,’  .said  .she,  ‘  1  do  not  want  to  sL  vouT 
face  any  more  until  the  day  of  ju.Ignu.nt.’  She  would  not  tako 
Jir.  MiuiiiicUi  s  liciiid,  nor  Avoiild  she  hid  liini  farewell  She  died 

sixteen  inonth.s  afterwar.ls,  at  Bath,  un.suhdued  in'her  ivsent- 
nuait. 

AVe  mirst  ha.sten  rapidly  over  Jfr.  Sherman’s  remaining  yeans 
1  he  hie  w.>  have  seen  he  pa.ssed  at  Readino— a  life  of  •...eat, 
aetmty  and  usefulness— was  especially  u.sefu!  as  a  jireparatiou 
,or  Surivy  Chapel.  Mr.  SluTiuau  and  Rowland  Ifill  had  I . . 

iieud.s,  an.l  j\lr.  irdl  was  desirous  that  .Mr.  Sheruiau  should 
lie  his  .suece.s.sor.  I  he  place  .speedily  heiieath  his  vigilant  .siiner- 
visioii  assunieil  a  new  app,^ara.nc(■  in  the  compact  iirganizations 
ot  Glmstuin  usetulues.s.  ‘  Father  Hill,’ as  has  heen  said,  was  no 
ju.stoi  Mr.  Sherman,  m  organization  and  method,  .seems  to 

Kivo  a  jav-cnmicntly  unr.  Shortly  lu^foro  his  ivni.tval 
nmi  kvadin.j;- h(‘  had  married  a  second  tim,*,  havino-,  soim^  time 
hetore  last  his  first  wife,  lie  hronnht  with  him  to  Surivy 
V  ia})(‘l  that  lov(‘ly  mid  d(‘vot(‘d  woman  who.st;  holy  activity 
when  slus  too  was  removed,  he  memorializ(‘d  in  a  W(‘ll-known’ 
volmne.  ^  Ao  doubt,  without  at  all  dejuveiatinu-  the  valm*  oi’  Mr. 
Mierman  s  labours,  thi'y  were  completed  and  m-eatly  streimthemsl 
*>nd  simplified  by  Ikt  active*  piety,  'flu*  tacts  of  the  vohmie  put 
H'fttiv  ns  an  exe(‘edm^<,dy  iis(‘ful  pastorab*,  and  they  no  doubt 
linvo  heio-bten(‘d  our  estimate*  of  tin*  activity  and  worth  of  this 
aj  imrabk‘  man.  All  p(‘rs(nis  know,  avIio  knew  Mr.  Sherman  at 
idl  how  catholic  his  spirit  was.  I  l(*nc(',  wh(*n  on  one  occasion  In* 
had  fixed  his  c*ye  on  a  p(‘rson  as  siiitabh*  tbr  an  (*ld(*r,  and  an 
<»i>)cction  was  made  that  Ik*  was  a  Baptist,  and  held  very  decided 
^K^^s,  [  tell  you  what,  Ik*  said,  ‘  I  should  like*  t<>  have  an  f]pis- 

eepahan,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Pon^T(*gationalist,  a  JJaptist,  a  W(*.s- 
kwan  a  Moravian,  and,  if  you  like,  a  Plymouth  ]h-oth(‘r  and 
tlien  lie  spoke  of  the  rainbow,  all  colours  merging  into  (‘ach 
<>ther,  and  all  deriving  their  lieanty  and  light  Viom  the  sun. 

hat  a  growth  Surr(‘y  ( ^lapel  exhibits  during  his  ministry! 
wiiat  a  map  and  what  a  inodel  !  is  a,  laimlar  stat(*ment 

‘‘1  the  number  of  nK‘mbers  admitted  from  18:17  to  1854  : _ 
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TIkmi  tli('  clmrcli  wns  crowned  1>y  a  jierfcct  coronet  of  activi¬ 
ties:  tin'  London  Missionary  S(X*i(‘ty,  of  course;  tlie  SaLLatli 
Sidiools,  l)orcas  Soci«‘ty,  l)i]»l(‘  Societ\^  dVact  Socie'ty,  ^laternal 
Associations,  Mnlnal  Provident  Soci(‘t\ ,  and  many  otlnas.  Snni'V 
i’liajH'l  always  lias  ])e(‘n, anil  we  I'l'joici'  to  know  that  it  continues 
to  1k‘,  a  hhssin^*  to  the  whole  neiohhouihood.  1die  ]>ul|»it  was 
.sonictiniis  the  scimic  of  e'sju'cial  inlluciu'is.  Mr.  Sherman  was 
rcinarkahh'  in  his  happiest-  Surrey  Cliapol  days  for  an  (‘xci'cd- 
iin^ly  apt  and  happy  textual  power.  II is  choi(‘(‘  of  texts  had 
otten  a  sim^'ular  fitness  to  an  occasion  ;  and  h(‘  was  able  to  thiow 
in  heart  and  allusion,  which,  while  nothini;’  on  ])!iper,  aided  l)y 
his  smile  or  intiMisilied  hy  liis  te‘ar,  compi'lli'd  thii  mnltitudes  to 
feel  that  a  lUist  atlectionate*  man  was  in  thi'ir  midst.  Mr.  Alton 
has  not  furnished  any  o^'nonif  ilhistrations  of  this,  hut  he  has 
ipioied  one,  preaclu*d  wluui  perph-xe'd  hy  the  opjxisition  of  tli(‘ 
trustc'i's  to  his  })roposed  crertion  of  lU'W  school-rooms,  and  whtai 
hi'  di'ti'rmini'd  on  trvini;*  what  a  judpit  a.pjxxd  wonld  do.  It  was 
in  *lu!y,  ISIt),  from  the  text  in  Nehemiah,  ‘  Tlii'  (lod  of‘  hea.vcii, 
he  will  prosper  it :  theri'fore  we  his  servants  will  arisi'  and 
huild.’ 

‘  ^lakiinj;  a  most  felicitous  reference  to  the  ]U’iiU‘cs,  mcrchnnts, 
i^olilsmiths,  and  strangers,  who,  in  the  third  chapter,  are  specified  as 
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coni rlbii ting  to  ilie  ivpair  of  ilio  city.  One  passage  is  loo  cliai’actcr- 
istie  not  to  be  (pioted 

“‘The  high  priest  and  liis  brethren  led  ilie  host  in  their  zeal, 
(ver.  1  :)  they  bnihied  the  slieep-gate,  through  which  the  sheep 
(‘ntored  tliat  were  to  be  sacrilieed  ;  and  when  tinished,  they  conse¬ 
crated  it  by  prayer,  as  an  example  to  all  thebiiildi'rs.  t\)r  if  ministers 
ar(i  men  ot  j)rayer,  their  people  become  such  ;  their  living  example  is 
as  valuable  as  their  doctrine.  The  princes,  magistrates,  and  rulers 
took  their  share:  Shallum,  the  ruler  of  the  half  ])art  ot*  Jerusalem  ; 
^lalchiah,  the  ruh'r  of  ])art  of  Jb'th-haccercm  ;  Shall un,  the  ruler  of 
part  of  31izpab;  1  lashabiah,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Ixeilah  ; 
llavai,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  K(‘ilah;  Ezer,  the  ruler  of  Mizpah, 
They  had  wealth,  iniluenca',  servants,  and  all  were  cast  into  the  work. 
The  PiTsian  governnuMit  was  too  jealous  to  allow  one  man  to  rule;  so 
they  appointed  two,  that  one  might  eheek  the  other;  yid  all  united 
in  this  work. 

‘  “  Ni'hemiab  does  not  describe  what  he  did  ;  but  he  tells  us  in  the 
next  cha})ter  that  half  his  servai'ts  worked,  and  half  defended  the 
workimm  ;  no  doubt  he  took  his  share. 

“‘The  merchants  who  !)rought  treasures  from  foreign  countries, 
and  enriclu‘d  themselves  and  tlu'ir  families  hv  commerce*,  built,  and 
gave  proportionat(*ly,  (ver.  Wl.)  JMu*  goldsmiths,  whose^  prolils  in 
trade  W(‘re  greateu*  than  many  otlu'rs,  wen*  very  lib«‘ral  and  laborious  ; 
one*  is  sp(*cially  niention(*(l,  ver.  iS,  '  and  all  in  vt‘r.  Jdio 

apothecaries,  whom  sin  had  furnislu*d  with  so  much  emplovmc'nt  in 
curing  disease*,  and  in  eid)alming  the  eh'ad,  cast  their  respe'ctahle 
gains  into  the  common  treaisury,  aiiel  te)e)k  an  ample  share  in  lahour, 
(ver.  S.) 

“•  IVrsons  who  lived  at  a  distane*c  from  Je*rusalem,  some  of  them 
pemr  and  eloomed  to  servitude,  yet  wouhl  e*ome  and  help  :  ‘  The  me'U 
of  Jeriche),’  (ve*!*.  ‘J  ;)  Mho  me*n  of  (libeon,’  (ver.  7 ;)  ‘the  inhabitants 
of  /ane)ah,’  (ver.  Id.)  It  is  ned  said  that  their  work  was  sj)lendid  or 
extensive,  like  that  e)f  the  rulers,  but  they  hedj)eel. 

‘“Some  ladies  were  engaged  in  the  work:  Shallum  ‘and  his 
daughters,’  (ver.  12.)  They  (*ouid  not  labour,  but  they  gave;  they 
said,  We  will  have  a  g!it(*,  or  a  part,  of  the  wall  ;  something  will 
re])resent  us.  L’erhaps  they  had  their  own  portion,  or  wei’o  widows, 
or  devoted  their  ordinary  allowance.  Like  some  in  our  Lord’s  day, 
they  could  not  preach,  but  they  ‘  ministi‘r('d  to  Him  ;’  and  like  some 
in  ikiul’s  time—the  ‘  women  who  laboured  with  him  in  the  gosj)el.* 

“‘Young  men  are  mentioned  with  honour;  ‘  the  son  of  ILarhaiah, 
of  tlio  goldsmiths,’  (ver.  8;)  ‘Jlananiah,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
apothecaries,’  (ver.  S;)  one  llanun,  who  was  the  sixth  son  of  his 
father,  (ver.  30.)  J 1  is  live  elder  brcthn'ii  probably  would  do  nothing ; 
but  thougli  the  sixth,  and  the  least  honourable,  he  would  work. 

“‘Two  men  form  a  partnership,  and  accomplisli  tog(*thcr what  one 
could  not  do  alone,  (ver.  (5.) 

‘  “  One  man  ap]>eared  to  have  been,  not  a  hons(‘holdor  in  Jerusalem, 
but  t>nly  a  lodger.  He  had  lodgings  in  the  city  for  health  or  business, 
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yet  lie  must  do  something  to  shew  his  fjoodwill  to  Zion  ;  so  ‘  he  huilt 
over  aj^ainst  liis  clianiber/  (ver.  1^0.)  iMost  of  the  priests  and  others 
built  over  against  their  houses,  but  lie  against  his  chamber.  Periiaps 
his  landlord  was  too  poor  to  build  moiv  than  a  little  way  up,  and  he, 
therefore,  would  build  from  his  chamber,  and  complete  Ids  work. 

Now  here  is  the  scriptural  pattern  :  if  every  one  will  do  his  part, 
— if  the  ]H’iests,  the  merchants,  the  goldsmiths,  the  apothecaries,  the 
princes,  tlie  strangers,  the  youn^  men,  the  young  women,  the  servants, 
would  do  their  part,  all  that  we  recpiired  would  be  easily,  and 
(‘llieieiitly  done.”  ’ 

‘This  could  not  be  resisted ;  it  bore  down  all  ojipositioii ;  the  r/.v 
iurrtia  of  the  trustees  was  overcome  ;  and  in  a  jierfect  fervour  of  zt‘al, 
momw  was  given  and  labour  promiscil,  and  Mr.  »Slierinau  had  no 
more  diiliculty.’ 


We  must  liastcm  ovi‘r  Ids  ffc'ipuuit  abscuices  from  boni(‘  on 
accoiuit  td*  ill-lu‘altli  ;  Ids  travels,  to(»,  on  the  Omtiiient  with  his 
wife,  in  S(‘areb  of  health  for  her,  health  which  never  cairn*.  This 
man,  .so  .suec(*ssful  and  so  beloved,  bad  plenty  of  griid*  in  liis 
family — sickness,  and  death,  and  disap])ointmont — and  troubles 
with  trust e(*s  and  fractious  pc*ople.  Ijittle  sunny  int(‘rludes 
br(‘ak  in:  on  one  si(h*  the  knowledge  of  mueh  nsefnlrnss  at 
home  ;  abnunl  some  jdeasant  interviews  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  .si‘ems  to  have  eonceived  (pute  a  liking  for  Mr. 
Sherman,  and  entertained  liim  wdth  gn'at  lieartiiiess  at  Ids 
palace  in  B(‘rliu.  Poor  (dd  eoiiple  at  Finsbury,  how  ])leasant  it 
wtmld  have  been  to  liavt*  known  it  !  Poor  old  Puritan  father’s 
grim  featnr(*s  would  snn‘ly  have  relaxed  into  a  smile  eouM  lu; 
have  seen  the  destiny  of  tin*  little  ivorv-tnrnor. 

M’he  death  of  Ids  .second  wile  was  Ids  greatest  trial ;  nrnl  tln'ii 
(‘aim*  the  pn'paration  of  the  Memoir.  ‘1  have  often  seen  1dm  in 
Ids  study/  .says  Mr.  dVler,  one  of  bis  elders  and  most  intimate; 
friends,  ‘  weeping  excessively  over  letteTs  from  which  he  was 
making  selections  for  the  M(‘moir.  1  used  to  say  to  him  that  he 
ought  not  to  attenpd  it ;  but  be  would  reply,  “I  cannot  trust  it  in 
other  liands ;  I  must  go  through  with  it.”  "  ‘  With  her,’  says  Mr. 
Allon,‘the  chief  earthly  .siiiishiiio  of  Mr.  Sherman’s  life  de])arted  ; 
a  .sjulness  rested  upon  it  ever  afterwards/  It  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  it.  'fhe  inetfablem‘ss  passed  from  his  face,  and  tin*  smile 
of  bis  later  years  was  something  v(*ry  tliffenait  from  that  of  the 
first  days  at  Surrey.  In  IS.*)!-  In^  removed  to  lllaeklioath,  arnl 
his  su(rt‘ss  there  was  as  nmrked  as  in  the  previous  fields  of  his 
ministry.  Our  ri'aders  know  fin*  rest  :  how,  although  so  late  in 
life.  In*  was  .seized  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  ;  how  he 
visited  Malta  and  Egypt  in  .search  of  health  ;  Innv,  with  a  sub¬ 
dued  trainpiillity,  lie  stepped  along  into  the  valley  through  wldcli 
we  must  all  walk.  Quietly,  and  with  (piiet  words,  he  passed  away. 
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‘  liomo/  wjvs  one  of  liis  last  rospoiisos  ;  ami  again,  ‘  It  Ls  all 
fight — all  is  briglit-^thurc  aio  uu  clouds;'  an'd  so  in  February^ 
1 8(i2,  ho  full  asleep. 

o  have  so  lar  overstepped  our  spiU’o  that  we  can  only  say, 
we  trust  our  paper  has  expressed  our  affectionate  admiration  for 
tlie  mejuory  ut  man  ot  whom  we  would  that  there  were  more 
copies,  and  our  sense  of  the  reverent  and  painfully  anxious  and 
atiectionato  spirit  which  has  guided  the  pen  of  his  co-worker, 
friend,  and  biographer. 
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I^^IFTY-SIX  years  have  passed  away  sinci'  XuK  E(’mfii:Tl(; 

Ukvikw,  in  noticing  Twiss'  Index  to  Shakespc'are,  expnissed 
its  pity  and  contempt  for  the  ‘  censurable  misa|>plication  of  his 
time  and  talents’  ‘at  the  shrine  of  Shakc^speare.'  The  artich; 
went  so  far  as  to  s])eak  of  his  name  with  exiicration,  saying, 
‘  We  cannot  but  shudder  at  the  stat(‘  of  those  who  have  ojx'ued 
fountains  of  impurity;’  warning  its  ro;al(‘rs  against  ‘inhaling 
the  pestiferous  vapours  ;'  spoke  of  him  as,  ‘  in  the  moral  sense, 
th(‘  poet  of  nature.’  ‘Thousands  of  unhappy  s])irits,  and  thou¬ 
sands  yc*t  to  incnaise  their  number,  ^\^ll  everlastingly  look  back 
with  unutterable  anguish  on  the  nights  and  days  in  which  the. 
plays  of  Shakesp(‘are  ministered  to  their  guilty  delights ;  ’  with 
very  much  more  to  the  same  ])nr}>os('.  Even  so  late  as  bSl2, 
our  excellent  although  now  extinct  ])erio(lical  ‘The  Congn‘ga- 
tional  Magazine,’  ])ublished  an  essay  in  exce]»tion  to  Dr.  Wimer 
Hamilton’s  brilliant  papers  on  tin*  tmgedies  and  comedies  ol 
8hakespc*are  in  the  ‘  Nugai  Literaria*,’  entitled,  ‘  Is  Shakespeare 
a  Fit  Author  for  the  Chnstian’s  Perusal  ?  ’  and  J)r.  Hamilt-on 
received  rather  hard  measure.  ’FIk*  adnnrer  of  Shakespeare,  the 
writei'  declared,  would  not  be  long  in  ])ayijig  his  respects  to 
Byron.  A  theatrical  taster  would  assuredly  lu*  imbilxHl.  Parnassus 
and  Zion,  it  was  asserted,  stand  on  opposite  sidi‘s  ot  the.  (kris- 
tian’s  route  ;  and  the  article  closed  by  asserting  that  ‘  Shakes- 


*  ^Shokesjjmrr:  VohuneuiarU‘i>.  Jiy  J>r.  ti.  Ci.  (uTviaus,  Professor  at 
lieidclburg.  Translated  under  the  Author’s  siiperiiiteiidenee  by 
F.  E.  Bunnett.  Two  Vols.  Smith,  Filder,  &  C*o. 
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pcaiv — }-os,  ovcii  SliJikespCcm*  laiiivatc — uloliziMl  and  alinn.st 
d(‘ified  as  Ik;  is,  must  for  Christian  ministers  and  ixdigioiis  pro¬ 
fessors  he  consigned  to  tlio  Index  Kxpurgatorius/  fSinee  ilu* 
puhlication  of  the  article  in  the  EcLKCTlC,  in  1807,  the  fume  ol’ 
Shakespeare,  and  thi;  whole  foundations  of  that  fame,  have 
changed  iiuh'ed.  WhateviM*  of  commentary  or  criticism,  a[»j)re- 
hension  or  a])preciation,  exish'd  l^efore,  is  (piite  dwarfed  and 
thrown  into  the  shade  hy  tin*  estimation  in  which  he  is  h(*ld 
now.  Since  thmi  the  sul)tle  and  su^oestive  lectures  of  Coleridoo 

Oo 

led  the  way  to  innuuKaabh;  attempts  in  fathoming  these  marvel¬ 
lous  creations.  Utterly  shaming  our  enthusiasm  for  our  national 
poet,  the  great  German  school  has  aiisen,  with  its  wondrous  and 
often  too  refining  analysis  ;  tin*  massive'  and  intuitional  k'eturi's 
of  Schleg(‘l  ;  the  commentaries  of  Tieck  and  Ulrici  ;  tin*  tine  and 
all  too  brief  strokes  of  Goethe’s  illuminatin<g  wisdom.  For 
some  years  Shakt‘sp(*are  has  been  rather  a  tyrannic  fashion, 
llefon*  us  lies  a  numbei' of  tin*  ‘Church  of  England  (Jnarh'ily 
Ui'vii'W','  with  an  elaborate  article  entitled,  ‘  Shakes]  a ‘are  s 
Church  of  Englandism.' The  Pa])ists  have,  with  an  audacity 
all  their  ow’ii — an  audacity,  too,  ix'proved  in  a  thous.pnl  pla(*es  ni 
his  works — elainu'd  him.  ^Ir.  Ilireh,  on  tin;  contrary,  publishes 
an  inijuiry  into  the  [)hiloso])hy  ainl  religion  of  Shakespeare*, t  ie 
which  tin*  Panthc'ism  and  systematic  a})ology  for  licentiousness  ot 
the  ilramatist  is  V(*ry  unscrupulously  ass(*rted  and  wrought  out. 
()tln*r  writers  have  adopt(*d  tlu'ories  still  more  absurd.  Soiin* 
havt*  even  found  the  true  author  of  Sliakespeare  to  Ik*  Lord 
Paeon;  for  which  then*  is  about  as  much  (widence  as  that 
SliakesjK'an*  wrote  Paeon’s  Essays  and  the  ‘  ^Ovuni  Orgauiim.’ 
Some  have  apjilii'd  to  him  the  j)riiiei[)les  of  a  Colenso  eritieism, 
nalucing  his  personality  ainl  existenei*  to  tin*  vi'iy  smallest  pro¬ 
portion,  and  making  his  works,  as  the  works  of  ILomer  lunl  bei'ii 
made  upon  tin*  same  principle,  a  tatb'rdemalionish  collection  ot 
lloating  tables  and  ballads,  unicisetl  by  Shaki'speare  with  a 
nu'asure  of  genius,  but  wholly  destitute  of  the  formative  judg¬ 
ment.  In  a  Word,  we  might  very  easily  occupy  a  nuinb(‘r  ot  the 
EcliX’TIC  by  simply  ri'ferring  to  the  innumerable  eriulities  and 
elaborations  the  vast  universe  of  Shakespi*rian  literature.  To 
that  same  literatun*  w\*  have  a  very  iutt‘ri*sting  addition  in  tin* 
pair  of  portly  volumes  belbn*  us,  by  Professor  Gt*rvinus.  Talked 
of  a  long  tinn*  in  England  duriii"’  tin;  course  ol  their  deliverv, 
they  cannot  but  be  receivi'd  with  thankfulness  and  pleasure. 


*  ‘  Cliuroli  of  Eiiglniul  (Juartrrly  Review.’  A])ril,  ISIU,  ^ 

t  ‘Aii  lmpiiry  into  the  Phiiopo])hy  and  iicligion  of  Shakespeare,  by 
.  d.  Birch,  M.A.,  Iscw  Inn  Hall,  Oxon. 
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Tlioy  exhibit  a  liiu^  ([iiality  oi  nictajihysical  analysis;,  a  large 
iir<|uaintaiiCL‘  witli  aiul  a  profoiiiul  thoughtluhu'ss  upon  all  that 
belongs  to  the  subjects  ot  th(.‘iu.  On  the  othi'r  hand,  we  can 
have  littl(‘  hesitation  in  saying,  that  tliey,  too,  tall  among  the 
Clerman  (piicksands  ot  an  excessive  reiiinmuMit  and  wastehil 
analysis.  Such  a  book  does  suggi*st  the  exjnvssion  ot*  tla^ 
wonder  that  its  like  lias  not  been  performed  by  any  countryman 
of  the  great  poet.  It  certainly  cannot  be  that  ther(‘  is  any 
tendency  amongst  us  to  sym])athize  with  the  smitinumts  of  our 
anci(‘nt  ancestor  of  the  E('Lr:(’TK\  Shakesju'are  stands  sutH- 
ciently  high  in  national  eminiaiee  and  ailmiration.  liis  nanu',  his 
words,  his  sentiments,  are  inwrought  with  the  viny  U'xture  of  our 
national  mind  and  language  ;  but  it  may  perhajis  be  <pu‘stioned 
whidher  we  have  as  yet  a  true  appreciation  of  the  unity  of  his 
genius  and  his  works.  To  (Vihnidgt*  W(‘  have  indiH'd  reh‘rred  ; 
hut  his  are  lectures  especially  for  scholars  in  (Uir  litm’ature,  and 
they  are  very  brief  and  broken.  Am(*rica  has  even  gone  beyond 
ns  in  the  atteni])t  to  popularize  and  didineate  from  their  internal 
centre  the  characters.'*"  Now  W(‘,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of 
E('LE(TI(’  criticism  has  fallen,  taking  a  V(‘ry  widely  ditfi'n'iit 
view  of  things  from  our  vatic  prog(‘nit(H',  deem  it  a  duty  impost'd 
upon  every  cultivateil  iiiiiul  to  know  fShaki'spearc*  thmougldy  ; 
and  we  the  rather  think  this  because wc*  rt'gard  him  as  (‘specially 
ainl  pre-eminently  in  his  greater  works  tin*  poet  of  Christian 
freedom  and  Christian  civilization. 

It  may  seem  to  be.  difficult  from  his  writings  to  fix  distinctly 
the  eri'cd  and  tlu‘  character  of  Shakesp(‘ar(‘ ;  yet.  tin*  finest 
utterancijs  of  Christian  faith  and  truth,  the  finest  c'.xpressions  of 
tdiristian  life,  may  lie  found  among  his  lines.  We  have  the 
absolute  dominion  of  Divine  grace  : — 

‘  AVJiy  all  llic  souls  iliat  were  were  forfeit  once. 

And  he  that  miglit  the  vantage  host  liavc  made, 

]‘\mud  out  the  remedy.  How  would  you  bo 
If  he  which  is  the  sou  of  judgment  should 
]^ut  judge  you  as  you  are  r*  O  think  on  tliat, 

And  merey  then  v, ill  breathe  within  your  lips 
Like  man  new  made.’ 

Shakespeare  would  seem  to  have*  no  symj)athy  with  the 
anthr(»pological  horosies  nl‘  Darwin  and  llnxlry;  fnr  wlion 
Malvolio  says,  ‘That  the  soul  of  our  ancestor,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  J^ythagoras,  might  haply  inhabit  a  bird  C  nnd 
the  clown  iiupiires,  ‘What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion?  he 
replies,  ‘  1  think  nobly  of*  tin*  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his 

'*  ‘  Lectures  on  Shakespeare.’  13y  II.  N.  lludsou.  Iwo  Vole,  ^cw 
York :  Baker  &  Scrivener. 
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opinion.’  It  is  very  true  that  expressions  of  i‘very  kind  of 
Opinion,  and  of  all  pluises  of  know  led, i^^e,  are  to  l)e  i’oiiml  in  these 
works  ;  hut  it  would  ]>e  very  possible  to  find  from  them  a  distinct 
and  copious  utterance  of  most  of  the  particulars  of  tlie  Christian 
faith. 

We  are  far  from  the  disposition  to  defend  all  the  words 
Shakes|jeare  us(‘s ;  hut  wv  should  cjuite  maintiiin  that  most  of 
his  sins  are  verbal,  and  therefore  faults  of  stvle  rather  than  sins, 
in  his  aoe  our  lanoua^e  had  not  emerged  altogether  from  ver¬ 
nacular  coars(‘ness.  Traces  of  this  are  found  even  in  our  translation 
of  thc‘  Scriptures,  where  surely  there  are  many  words  which 
modern  delicacy  would  substitute  by  others  less  offensive'.  Foolish, 
intid(.‘l  minds  have  sometimes  takt'ii  excejdion  to  the  Scriptiin's 
from  these  verbal  creases  of  unrefined  s[)eech.  it  is  (juitc  suf- 
licient  to  r(*|)ly  to  them,  that  tlie  ])0(>k  is  to  b(*  tried  and  testc'd  by 
its  great  higinvay  of  inti'iition  and  doctrine;  whik‘,  indeed,  its 
V4‘rbal  phras^‘ology  is  for  all  purposes  ])ure  enough.  And  this  is 
the  very  thing  we  say  with  n'fereiice  to  Shakes])eare.  His 
purity  is  to  us  amazing,  reiiK'nibering  especially  that  his  c‘om- 
panions  W(‘re  playt'i’s,  not  th(*ologians  ;  courtiers,  and  men  a})ont 
town,  rather  than  j)arsons.  Kven  his  language, wdiile  occasionally, 
W(‘  may  say  in  some  of  his  works,  fre([uently,  might  lu'  rnort' 
relined,  is  marv(‘llously  pun*  wlu'ii  com})ared  with  the  works  of 
his  immediaU*  cimtemporaries.  Ik'aumont  and  Fletclu'r,  for 
instuice,  we  would  (Ui  no  pretc'Xt  whatever  keep  upon  our 
library-shelves:  th(‘ir  tiltldness  is  nauseous  and  nauseating  ;  and 
W(‘  should  right  chiu'rfully  ])ronoune(‘  upon  them  ainl  tln'ir 
w»>rks  (h(‘  verdict  pronounced  by  tlu^  Fc’LKcTK’  (d‘  l<St)7  on 
ShakesjK‘are.  Fven  Jkm  .bmson  is  abominably  coarst',  and 
worse  than  coar.M' ;  and  .Marlowa*,  and  Wi'bster,  and  Massinger, 
and  F(U-d,  and  all  the  race,  intleed,  nvc  shockingly  sinful  in  this 
unprmu'd  licentiousni'ss  ot  sp(‘ech.  Now  it  is  not  that  Shakes- 
p4‘ari‘  is  ctunparatively  fn‘(‘  from  this  wlien  n'garded  by  tin*  side 
«*f  his  contenpMuaries  ;  iVom  impurity  lie  is  absolutely  tree. 
Impurity  with  him  is  never  its  own  motive',  as  in  the'  writt'rs  to 
whom  w’l'  have  re'terred  ;  and  W('  iK'lieve  we  only  expri'ss  a 
simph'  truth  wlu'u  wa*  say  that,  in  dictimi  and  conception,  Im'  is  as 
tiiire  as  that  mode'l  4»f  all  that  is  ]>ure  in  litejaturt'  and  ])0('try, 
Filmund  Spenser.  ‘  ’flu'  Fat'iy  ’  its»‘lt‘  might  furnish 

(piite  as  much  occasion  for  the  severities  of  the'  purists  as  the 
elramas  of  Shakespeare.  Wt^  have  wasted  too  much  time  oii  this 
particular,  tlu'  rather  that  those  to  whom  w'e  reply  are  evidently 
4|uile  ignorant  of  the  liti'rature  they  ilefame. 

'fins  point  conceded,  then,  W('  should  maintain  that  one  of 
the  finest  metaplivsical  t'xcnvises  for  a  student,  and  one  of  the 
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most  ri'oi’oations  lor  tl  10  active'  man  of  Icttci's  and  of 

lite,  is  tlu*  study  ot  the  comhiiiations  and  (lomplii'ations  ot  cha- 
metor  in  SliakeKpcarc.  The  tact  pi’ov(*s  this.  What  inniimcral> h' 
instances  we  have  ot  tired  and  aged  students,  hard  lawvei's,  aiul 
pious  divines,  in  a  recreative*  hour  tinding  tln'inselves  arresti'd 
l»y  these  bewitching  ]>ages.  Only  a  y(‘ar  or  two  since*,  the  octo¬ 
genarian  ex-Chancellor  and  Lord  Chief  »)ustice  t^nnpl)ell,  in  his 
autumn  recreation  at  a  watering-place,  occupied  his  thoroughly 
legal  mind  with  an  iiiipiiry  into  the  legal  knowledg(*  of 
Shakespeare,  and  gave*,  to  tlu^  world  the*  result  in  a  small  volume. 
Two  ot  the  ablest  of  modern  papins  upon  the  subj(‘ct  are  from 
our  own  Winter  Hamilton,  able  and  popular  minister  and  f)astor 
of  a  large*  church  and  congr(*gation.  lb*  thought  it  not  unnatural 
to  turn  aside  troni  certainly  more  gravi*  and  soh'mn  pursuits  to 
in(|uire  into  the  tragic  genius  of  Shak(*sp(‘ar<*,  and  his  comedv, 
as  compared  with  the  classical.  W(*  lH‘li(*V(*  (hat  Shakes])eare  is 
such  a  writer,  that  we  become  familiarized  lu'st  with  tin*  subtleties 
of  metaphysics  by  becoming  ac(piaint(‘d  with  him.  What  is  done, 
tor  any  man  or  minister  by  the  study  of  metaphysics  I>nes 
anybody  sup])ose  that  the  lore  and  the  casuistry  of  thos(*  occult 
s(!iences  furnish  conscious  ])rinci]des  and  conscious  knowl('dg(*s, 
to  be  acted  upon,  and  beneath  the  light  of  Avhich  tin*  teaclu'r  is 
to  walk  in  the  coui'se  of  his  t(*aching ^  ?so  ;  but  th(*y  enlarge* 
the  circle  of  thought ;  they  (*nabl(‘  th(‘  s])ii  it  to  draw  more  conti- 
(lently  near  to  the  givat  darkness  in  human  b(*ingand  eharact(*i-, 
and  to  front  Avith  a  more  steady  spi'culation  tin*  vast  and  awful 
in(('r(*sts  and  h*ssons  of  the  univ(*]\s(*.  This  is  pivcis«'ly  that 
which  is  done  tor  a  car(‘fid  stud(*nt  by  a  close  a]>j)lication  to  tin* 
works  of  Shak(‘sp(*ai’(‘.  Mischic'f  rc'sulting  from  the  study  of 
Shakesj)eai’<*,  ind(*(*d  ! — butdf  Shak(*sp(*ai‘e  and  m(*taphysics  AV(‘r(*, 
AV(*igh(*d  in  the  balanct's  of  mis(*hi<*f,  avc*  avoikK*!'  Avhich  would 
kick  the  bt'am  ?  Ou  tlu*  coiitraiT,  we  r(*gard  thc*s(*  Avorks  all  as 
pleas<-mt,  but  by  no  means  i*asy  or  |)a,inl(‘ss,  gladiatorial  ex(*i'cis(‘s  ; 
e.\(*rcises  of  the  sight  and  of  tin*  insight  :  for  all  the  purpos(*s 
which  ever  could  Ik*  ansAvort*d  by  the  study  ot  m(*ta])hysics,  with 
the  imineasurabh*  su]>eraddition  that  (*ach  human  |)roblem,  (*ach 
occult  study,  is  clothed  in  real  tlesh  a.nd  blood,  and  nnuh*  ])al- 
]>able  to  A'isioii,  h{*ait,  and  touch.  We  give  tlu*  ])r(*f(*ronc(*  to  the 
study  of  Shakesp(*ar(*.  This  is  the  chief  (piality  ot  the  woi  k  W(‘ 
in  tiiis  article*  introduce  to  our  rt'aders.  JVot(*ssor  (h'lvinus 
turns  e*ach  lecture*,  and  all  tlu^  more  promiiu*nt  (!haract(*rs  of 
Shakes])eare,  into  an  occasion  tor  close*  metapliysical  analysis. 
W  e  see  the  smih*  rising  to  the*  lip  of  our  n*ad(*rs  Avliih;  wo  say 
this.  This  has  often  been  urgeil  against  tlu*  critics  of  Shakespeare, 
that  th(*v  have  dilat(.*d  too  t*lal)oi*at('ly  upon  their  individuality. 
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Is  tlMifo  any  fouiiflation  for  this  ?  We  liavc  come  to  roganl  tlio 
men  and  women  of  Sliak(,‘speare  as  equally  men  and  women  witli 
any  we  meet  with  in  the  living  w'orld.  No  characters  [)r«*senUMl 
to  us  in  hiogniphie*8  have  such  completeness  aiul  such  continuity, 
ddiey  arc  marvels,  as  ever}’  person  hecorncs  a  marvel  to  us  wdifu 
at  all  interesting  us.  No  other  creatures  of  fiction  so  abide 
with  us,  and  seize  hold  upon  us.  Without  any  of  that  romance 
of  expression  w  hich  both  r<‘viewers  and  poets  arc  supposed  to  be 
entithnl  to  use,  these  cliaracters  overawe  us,  appal  us,  or  enchant 
us  ;  it  would  sometim(?s  seem  even  more  at  their  ]>leasure  than 
at  ours.  We  have  come  to  think  so.  W(*  cati  now  do  no  other 
than  think  no  :  the  criticism  u))on  Shakespeare  has  advaticed  us  to 
this  stage.  No  doubt  that  criticism  has  been  greatly  aided  by 
the  almost  inci<lental  words  of  tine  intuitional  natures,  wlio 
seem  to  have  toucluMl  the  subj«-ct,  and  trernbl(*d  back,  afrai<l 
to  advance  to  a  more  close  and  critical  survev.  This  is  the  case 
with  that  mibhi  criticism  by  Charles  Lamb  upon  ‘  Lear,’  in  his 
earnest  protest  against  the  intnxluctifjii  of  Sliakespeare  upon  the 
stage,  as  tending  to  depreciate  rather  than  illustrate  bis  genius, 
from  the  v'er}'  intemsely  subjective  character  of  the  higher  con¬ 
ceptions.  He  truly  s.ays  that  he  could  as  soon  tolerate  Milton’s 
‘  Satan’  so  represented. 

‘  The  greatness  of  Lear  is  not  in  corporal  dimension,  bat  in  intel¬ 
lectual  :  the  ex])losion3  of  his  i)assion  arc  terrible  as  a  volcano ;  they 
are  storms  turning  up  and  disclosing  to  the  bottom  that  sea.  hi.s 
mind,  witli  all  its  vast  riclios.  Jt  is  liis  mind  which  is  laid  bare. 
The  case  of  tiesli  and  blood  seem  too  insignificant  to  be  thought  on  ; 
even  as  he  himself  neglects  it.  On  the  stage  we  see  nothing  but 
corporal  infirmities  and  weakness,  the  impotence  of  rage  ;  wliile  we 
read  it,  we  see  not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear, — we  are  in  his  mind,  we 
are  sustained  by  a  grandeur  whicli  bailies  the  malice  of  daughters 
and  storms;  in  the  aberrations  of  his  reason,  we  discover  a  mighty 
irregular  power  of  reasoning,  immetliodised  from  the  ordinary  |)ur- 
po.Hcs  of  life,  but  exerting  its  powers,  as  the  wind  blows  where  it 
iistelli,  at  will  upon  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  mankind.  \V  hat 
have  looks,  or  tones,  to  do  with  that  sublime  identification  of  his  age 
with  that  of  the  heavenn  thnnselve^j  when,  in  Ins  reproaches  to  them 
for  conniving  at  the  injustice  of  liis  children,  lie  reminds  them  that 
“they  tlw'iu.^clve.s  are  r*ld”  'r  What  gesture  shall  we  ap[)ropriate  to 
this  ?  What  h.as  the  voi<*e  cr  the  eye  to  do  witli  such  things  ?’ 

It  is  in  the  same  tine  porceptive  spirit  of  criticism  tluit  ( lOtdbc 
sjH'uks,  in  i*emarks  which  luivc  bad  an  influence  upon  the  whole 
realm  of  8bakespej\rian  eritieisni,  when  lie  likens  the  extravagant 
s|K‘c*ulation.s  of  Hamlet,  its  conijKired  wdth  his  feeble  will,  to  ‘an 
oak-tree  planted  in  a  costly  vase*,  which  should  have  home  only 
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ploitSfint  tlowcr.s  on  its  lx>.soiii.  Tin;  itK>ts  expainl,  ami  tlio  jar  i.s 
shivcivd.’  ‘liiuso  \v<jrk.s,’  siiys  (joutlie,  ‘aru  no  poems!  The 
reiwler  seems  to  have  0}>en  Ixifore  him  the  immense  ]»ouks  of 
kite,  against  which  the  temj)est  of  busiest  life  is  In  ating,  so  lus  to 
drive  the  leaves  backwards  and  forwards  with  violence/  No¬ 
thing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  opinion  than  the  fact 
that  even  the  vast  ami  iron  intelligence  of  Goetlie  felt  itsi*lf 
waved  back  and  abaslied  from  its  intense  egoism  i>y  the  ipiiet 
and  modest  majesty  of  the  English  poet.  ‘  Shak(‘speare,  and  no 
end!’  is  his  exclamation  when  he  commences  his  studies.  ‘  All 
the  anticipations/  he  siiys,  ‘  which  1  ever  experienced  respecting 
man  and  his  lot,  and  which,  unnoticed  by  myself,  have  attende«l 
me  troin  my  youth,  i  find  fulfilled  ami  unfokfed  in  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  solve«l  all  enigmas  h>r  us,  and  yet 
it  is  impossilde  to  &iy  here  or  there  is  found  the  key.  llis  cha¬ 
racters  appear  to  i)e  creatures  of  nature,  and  yet  tiiey  are  Jiot.’ 
And  then  follows  that  admirable  ami  suggestive  image,  the  apt¬ 
ness  of  which  has  so  often  furnished  the  text  to  those  who  have 
been  desirous  of  conveying  the  true  i<h^a  of  the  subtle  inteiitioii 
in  these  works.  ‘  These  most  perplexing  and  most  coni}»licated  of 
nature’s  productions,’  continues  (Joethe,  ‘  act  before  us  in  his 
pieces  as  if  they  were  clocks,  of  ichick  the  dial-plate  awl  head 
vxre  of  cnjatal.  They  show,  according  to  their  intention,  the 
course  of  the  hours,  and  y<ju  can  see  at  the  same  time  the  springs 
ami  the  wheels  which  iinptd  them.’  This  conveys  immediat<'Iy 
our  meaning  when  we  describe  these  wondeiful  things  jus  meta- 
pliysical  exercises.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  Professor  Gervinus 
attempts  to  analyze  the  springs  behind  the  dial-plate.  Our 
readers  know,  if  they  be  readers  of  Shakespeare,  how  large  are 
tlie  dimensions  of  every  character,  not  to  say  of  every  jilay  ; 
innv  it  seems  to  be  as  dilHcult  to  sound  the  depths  of  one  of  this 
man’s  characters  as  to  fatlioni  the  springs  of  action  and  of  cha¬ 
racter  in  ordinary  life  ;  and  the  great  aim  our  writer  sets  before 
Iiiin  is  that  neces.sary  one,  to  show  that  Shakespeare’s  works  were 
not  the  brilliant  corruscations  of  unformed  genius — a  most  mad 
supposition  by  whomsoever  held,  since  a  most  irnpos.sible  thing 
in  fact — but  their  judgment  is  CM[ual  to  their  genius,  it  this 
language  be  not  indec'd  (|uite  ignorant,  since  how*  could  true 
genius  exist  witliout  the  balancing  judgmont  ?  Thus  chara/‘ter 
and  action  coincide  in  Shake-peare  as  in  iialiire;  they  penetrate 
each  other  ;  there  is  l)etween  them  the  closest  connection.  Our 
writer  well  says,  ‘  If  tlie  characters  are  roiigli,  as  in  the  “Taming 
of  the  Shrew,”  or  .supeilicial,  as  in  the  “  Midsummer  Night’s 
ilream,”  so  will  the  actions  be  hard  in  the  one  and  marrowle.ss 
in  the  other.  The  deeds  in  “Lear”  are  not  more  cruel  than  the 
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1  tv  -in-  wild'  llic  ini.suudcr.stiiiidings  bctweeu  Othello 
y  ‘T  O.  sdeiulii  i.ot  inoiv.  uuhaiil.y  than  their  ig.ionuice  ot  theiu- 
•’  The  chann  itwillhenoticetl,inShake.spearoi8,theu.- 
r  h.ss?u  he  to  V  than  in  the  character.  Hence  Ute  principles 
l  li  tr  Jellies  should  he  closelv  studied,  that  their  power  may 

r  ’.'irsir  iv 

surrounds  death  is  seen  as  grea  ly  derived  J J  .^V’L 

1  I  -.t  is  tlie  termination  of  probation.  Ho  always  used  t he  suix  r 

„“;i;  slii.  X  *'ii  “t:?  it 

.*  H  til  with  the  iH'ri'ect  freedoin  ot  the  nidivi(hial.  A. 

the  fitalitv  ^VIls  in  the  individual,  and  was  in  accon  - 

if  not,  sin  lieth  It  thy  door.’  Hence,  as  we  jli’  ^ 

the  terror  is  within.  The  terrible  dreams  of  ‘  J.-m'  ’ 
sleeit  ae-itated  with  the  eonviilsioiis  ol  remorse  ,  the  still 
friehtfuT  sieei.  of  Lady  Macbeth,  or  rather  the  phenomenon  ot 
her  mvsterioiis  watching,  as  much  out  ot  nature  as  1 

I'.Ee  inventions,  .siys  Villemaine  form  the  -Ht''';:;;;;,  ;  £ 

, and  surpass  the  Eumemdes  ot  "I  J  . 

„f  Shakt‘S|H'are’s  moral  views  aiv  very  concisely  gn  on  I  y 

' ''•  Shal Jpcln-’s"  mo’ral  view  starts  from  the  simple  l’0'"t.  H'-'t  "1;"^ 
is  bon.  will,  powers  of  activity,  wl.i.h  he  .s  to  us^jmd 
of  sclf-deten.  illation  and  self-government,  which  aio  lo  ^  ^  ^ 

rlus  use  of  the  powem  of  action.  l.V.eacc  we  are  ami  - 
these  lire  the  .iiiestions,  which  the  poet,  as  well  as  ■ 

Yields  to  philosophy  and  religion.  “  IMen  1  V 

h,,u.e  men  as  llieir  coming  lather ;  ripeness  is  all.  Why  -u 
make  that  demand  to  the  Creator;  ,t  snn.oes  me  tl  o  art.  H 
two  sentences  :iecnra(ely  .lesigiiate  tins  F"'  Jllf  bic, 

whence  and  whither  tl.o  man  is  passive,  hut  m 

active;  and  here  lies  his  of  "existence, 

wliich,  he  eamiot  be  matured  loi  a  ''‘S'’'-';  .  and  man- 

Sbakespeare  rctleeted  upon  the  powers  at  work  in  • 

kimhand  saw  clearly  the  aim  ot  the  enforced: 

iimtion  itself  This  led  him  to  those  imixims  he  so  miuii  , 

that  nature  only  lends  man  his  talents  and  gives  them  not,  . 
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bestows  them  in  order  that  he  may  use  tliem  and  render  them  back 
a^^in.  In  his  moral  system,  tlierefore,  cverythinu;  bears  upon  tlio 
incentive  to  activity;  life  appeared  to  him  too  short  to  waste  it  in 
speculations  and  inaction;  in  Hamlet  espeeiallv  this  lesson  is  taught 
with  the  severest  emj)hasis.  The  most  versatile  endowments  are  in 
this  man  a  useless,  disordered  mass,  because  the  electric  spark  of 
oiiergy  is  not  struck  into  them,  because  with  eaieful  d(‘liberatio:i 
and  overstrained  sensibility  he  has  smothered  the  instinct  of  active 
po\yer,  that  tirst-born  of  human  gifts;  the  speculative  impiirer,  who 
makes  the  thought  and  not  the  act  the  measure  of  things,  beconu's 
thus  at  variance  with  the  guiding-stars  of  nature,  with  conscience 
and  reason  itself ;  they  sutler  from  excess  of  use,  as  his  ])ower  of  action 
does  from  the  defect  of  it;  in  the  verdict  upon  his  actions,  to  which 
these  inner  powers  are  called,  conscience  and  I’cason  err  with  him  in 
the  examination  and  trial  of  his  ease,  and  a  false  judgment  checks 
and  misleads  his  will ;  the  most  impressive  warning  which  Shakc's- 
peare  could  east  against  the  sophistry  of  the  sceptic,  tlmt  by  freshness 
of  action  he  might  bring  him  back  to  soundness  of  mind,  .lust  in 
the  same  sense  does  the  poet  in  his  comedies  also,  call  us  away  from 
ascetic  mortilications,  from  vain  studies,  from  all  the  quietism  of  con¬ 
templation,  from  the  empty  pastiimi  of  puns  and  w  it,  in  Kichard  11. 
from  the  propensity  to  idleness  and  play,  in  'rimou  from  idle  luxury 
ami  idle  charity,  from  all  this  he  calls  us  back  to  action,  since  it 
becomes  the  gods  alone  to  be  mere  spectators  in  this  life;  abov(‘  all 
he  punishes  iu  Antony  the  sinful  w’aste  of  great  and  distinguished 
pow’crs.’ 

‘4^hus  Heaven  assists  not  the  pious  but  indolent  Richard  11.  in 
spite  of  bis  religious  trust,  but  it  helps  indeed  the  jiious  ll(*hMia, 
who  helps  herself.  In  the  same  spirit  the  excess  of  lova*  with  all  its 
sweetness,  is  des])ised,  when  it  di’aws  the  man  away  Iroin  his 
strength,  because  “  he  w  ears  bis  lionour  in  a  box  unseen,  that  s[)ends 
his  manly  marrow’’  in  the  arms  of  love. 

‘  And  just  so,  beeauso  work  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing,  the  poid’s 
feeling  goes  against  the  tranquillity  of  the  idyl  ;  the  sous  ot  ( -ymbe- 
liiie  who  live  in  the  most  charming  innocence,  (piestion  with  a  inu' 
human  instinct,  whether  rejiose  is  the  ht‘st  life.  I’ar  ratlur  is 
Shakespeare  on  the  contrary  an  ('hxpu'nt  eommendc'r  ot  want 
and  hardness,  which  ho  esteems  as  tlu^  “  mother  ot  hardiness,”  the; 
test  of  the  soul,  and  out  of  w  hich  Ik*  would  have  us  di*aw'  the  spirit 
of  good.  Therefore  be  held  nothing  more  unmauly  than  to  despond 
in  misfortune  and  to  leave  the  helm  amid  storm  and  broken  masts. 
Therefore  in  war  lay  the  dedights  (d  his  strong  nature;  gonnino 
ambition  is  no  sin  in  Jlenry  proud  war  directly  mak(*s  “  ambition, 
virtue;”  the  danger  of  resting  in  idleness  makes  war  desirable 
in  oxebango  for  jicaee,  wliose  xvealtli  iind  peace  induces  “  the  impos- 
thume  that  inward  breaks,”  bringing  evil  and  death  to  the  age. 
AVarlike  valour  is,  therefore,  extolled  (‘ven  in  its  exaggeration  in 
(’oriolanus,  even  iu  its  criminality  in  ]\Iacbeth,  even  in  its  union  with 
usurpation  iu  Johu,  still  more  wlieu  coupled  w  ith  heroic  calmness  in 
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Othello,  with  pniriotic  love  in  Faiileonbridgc,  with  that  high  idea 
of  honour  in  lVr<T,  with  moderation  and  confidence  in  Ood  in 
Henry  V.  ISIanly  honour  and  valour  are  with  Shakespeare  one  and 
the  same  idea  ;  energy  especially  as  among  the  ancients  he  regarded  as 
the  manly  virtue  (virtus).  From  this  reason,  therefore,  Shakespeare 
has  nowhere  dealt  with  the  subjects  so  familiar  in  German  poetry : 
ho  has  scorned  to  bring  sentimentality  and  sensibility  into  a  system 
or  into  attractive  representation,  to  dejiict  the  isolated  life  of* mind 
and  heart,  the  images  of  feigned  and  artiticial  sentiments,  the 
shrivelled  forms  of  private  and  hot-house  life,  unless  it  be  as  carica¬ 
tures,  which  pass  by  the  noblest  aims  of  existence.  Throughout  he 
points  rather  at  the  great  stage  of  life,  and  values  action  for  the  sex 
and  for  mankind  in  general,  beyond  the  contemplative  life,  the 
principle  of  Alexander  before  that  of  Diogenes,  because  it  tends  to 
larger  ideas.  The  opinion  of  the  active  Englishman  sur]iasses  in  this 
r('spect  (and  llacon  also  is  in  this  of  one  mind  with  Shakespeare)  the 
opinion  even  of  Aristotle,  the  man  of  active  anti(piity,  who  conceded 
the  highest  rank  to  contemplative  rather  than  to  active  life,  'fhe 
great  world-life  of  history  possessi*d  not  for  Shakespeare  too  much 
ri‘stlessuess  and  hostile  commotion  for  it  to  drive  him,  as  it  diii 


Goetlu*,  to  escape  it  iu  science  and  nature;  he  had  interest  enough 
in  it  not  to  grow  weary  iu  its  contemplation,  power  enough  to  raise 
himself  ahovi*  its  evils,  jH‘rcej)tiou  enough  to  hear  the  harmony  in  its 
discords.  I'inally,  moreover  from  this  opinion  of  Shakespeari‘’s  as  to 
man’s  vt'cation  to  active  life,  springs  his  aversion  to  those  systems  of 
happiness,  which  is  excellently  expressed,  n(»t  stri(*tly  in  words,  but 
iu  t  he  whole  spirit  of  Timon.  For  all  th(‘se  doctrines  of  the  ancients 
rc'spocting  the  highest  gotul,  aim  at  |)ersonal  good  and  not  at  the 
common  good,  to  which  Ihicou  as  well  as  Sludvesj)ear(‘  directed  man 
as  to  the  only  worthy  aim  of  his  activity.  The  hermit,  who  separates 
himself  wholly  from  the  things  of  the  world,  would  have  been  called 
happy  by  Shakespeare  as  little  as  by  Aristotle  and  Hacon ;  nor, 
according  to  this  liighcst  conception  of  man,  would  he  even  have 
been  called  a  man. 


‘  If  the  tirst  impression  which  Shakespeare  drew  from  the  coniem- 
]>lation  of  the  motions  of  life,  was  the  conviction  of  our  obligation  to 
use  our  inlu'rent  power  of  action,  the  second  was,  as  we  have  poinhal 
out,  the  perception  of  the  necessity  that  this  power  should  be 
guided  aright  by  r(‘ason  and  conscience.  It  is  certainly  not  without 
design,  that  Shakespeare  has  placed  in  the  lips  of  just  the  most 
(hdestable  of  his  characters,  I  ago  and  Edmund,  strikingly  distinct 
]wecepts  :  that  it  lies  in  our  own  free  will  that  we  are  tluis  or  thus, 
and  that  it  is  not  })racticable  to  impute  our  base  actions  to  causes 
lying  without  us ;  that  fatalistic  view,  which  disputes  man’s  free  will, 
the  poet  grants  to  the  sceptic  alone,  who  is  exactly  at  variance  with 
those  true  guides.  The  sayings  of  Jago,  according  to  whom  reason 
is  given  us  to  keep  passion  and  sensuality  in  check,  are  (juite  the 
same  respecting  the  contrast  of  mind  and  desire,  as  those  which 
('ccuj)v  the  poet  personally  so  frequently  in  his  sonn('ts  and  do- 
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scriptivo  poems;  free  self-determination  is  esteemed  by  him  ns  tlio 
niost  <  istinouishinK  gift  ot  our  race  ;  mind  and  conseiJneo  are  to  bo 
the  rulers  in  tlie  coiiimuiiity  ot  our  inward  bein^,  who  aro  to  restrain 
the  storms  ol  passion  ;  even  a  monster  like  Richard  must  acknowleihm 
tins  power  ot  conscience  in  bridling  the  strong  and  presumptuous, 
and  even  the  aerial  spirit,  .Ariel,  is  capable  of  mastering  the  leetim' 
inclination  by  tlio  power  ot  the  will.*  ® 

How  eminently  all  this  is  illnstiated  in  ‘  MaeI.eth.’  As  to  the 
story,  the  like  of  it  is  found  in  many  a  Newgate  calendar  in 
many  a  ncwsjiaper  narrative.  Ihit  the  reader  feels  that’  in 
‘Macheth’  ho  is  admitted  into  the  dark  vaulted  chaniher  of  a 
murderer’s  soul,  from  whence  hangs  siisiiended,  hrino-iii"-  all  it« 
terrors  out  into  ghastly  ndief,  the  feartiil  lamp  of  conscience  • 
conscience  iiiformiiig  the  imagination,  following  the  iiiia-dna- 
t ion  with  her  spectral  beam,  raising  her  glio.stsrappalling''\viili 
her  .scorpion  whip  of  terrors.  'I’his  is  the  subject  of  that  fearful 
play.  It  was  well  said  hy  Charles  Lanih^  of  old  Widister 
especially  with  reference  to  the  ‘  Duchess  of  MalH,’  that  no  one 
could  so  de.xteroiisly  turn  the  point  of  a  horror  as  he.  Rut  what 
are  the  horrors  of  Webster  conipareil  with  tlio.se  of  ‘  Macbeth  ’  ? 
Tlie.se  are  all  the  beings  of  the  mind.  The  witches  are  painted 
and  pensonated  siigge,stions,  the  idiantomsof  the  soul,  hiring  am¬ 
bition  on.  ‘Macbeth’  is  the  history  of  a,  crime  coiitcmplatcd 
and  shone  upon  from  the  first  by  the  light  of  con.science.  The 
narrative  of  a  murder  in  a  newspaper  is  nearer  to  us ;  it 
hajipeiied  ye.sterday  ;  it  liapjiencd  in  oiir  street  ;  how  miicli 
more  real,  therefore  ;  how  much  more  likely  to  atfeet  us  than 
this  metaphysical  murder,  lint  it  does  not  ;  and  the  drama, 
does,  because  the  action  is  so  intensely  mental.  'I'he  miniiti;e  of 
the  mental  action  an'  all  develojied.  \Vc  uro  not  so  Iinlijist  fit  11k‘ 
stat(‘  of  tli(‘ castle,  tir  oven  at  tlio  innrdt'i* :  it  is  tli(‘  murderers 
miud  wliicli  apjials  us.  ]l<‘  is  driviai  into  a  solitude  of  soul  l»y 
liis  crime.  The  drama,  illustrates  the  tyianny  of  tliou^dit,  the 
vigour  and  tlu‘  powi'r  of  tliought,  increasing  with  every  nwolve- 
ment  and  indulgenci',  yet,  at  the  sanu'  time,  smiting  tin?  will 
with  ])aralysis.  Macbeth  is  not  a  gri'at  bc‘ing,  ]K‘yond  the 
ordinary  range  of  meu  in  his  character.  His  propensities  do  not 
seem  to  turn  naturally  to  evil.  One  (‘vil  thought  has  Hawed  the 
current  of  Ids  whole  iieing.  .He  does  not  delight  in  evil  :  is 

the  servant  of  thought  and  oppoi-fnnity.  We  do  not  read  in 
his  character  the  story  (»f  the  power  of  ])eisoiial  will — this  is  the 
character  of  Ids  wife,  remorseless  will — he  is  sacriticed  to  the 
want  of  will.  The  sentimout  of  good  would  seem  to  b(‘  strong 
in  him  ;  whib*,  consistently  (mough,  the  jioet  blunts  it  in  the 
later  d(‘velopm<‘iit  of  his  character.  He  is  not  om*  to  tel! 
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the  furies  to  lash  on  :  he  feels  every  stroke.  His  crimes,  there- 
rV  make  him  a  cowar.l  Machctl.’s  is  the  very  temperament 
o  see  -l.osts.  His  imagination  has  prepare,  the  lantern  an. 
cnscienec  has  painte.l  the  apparition.  Hie  jii.lgmmnt  ot 
Shakcsp.-are  shines  here,  as  in  otlier  ni.stances  where  his  henng.s 
•ire  plai-cl  upon  l>y  tlic  presences  ot  another  worl.l  Jlie  .hea.l 
:„„,ariti..ns  of  the  haii.piet  appear  only  to  him.  Man v  another 
.li-inatist  woiil.l,  with  a  false  conception,  have  ma.le  them 
vi;ihle  to  all.  But  how  it  enhanc.-s  the  terror,  that  the  miir.lerer 
•ilone  sees  the  sha.low  .if  his  victim  !  The  excit.-.l  imagina  ...n  ot 
Macbeth  is  wrought  up.....  It  is  conscience  which  coerees  him  to 
•Vhelief  in  the  supernatural.  The  moving  array  ot  witches,  the 
..leam  of  the  aerial  .lagger,  the  phantom  torms  at  the  han.iuel, 
“.-.•all  in  eonsistency  with  the  sanguine  an.l  nervou.s  characl.a 
of  the  miinlerer,  aiouinl  whom  glares  the  tearlul  light  of  ...n- 
s.  i..n<-.>  invisible  t..  oth.’rs  ;  wliih-  this  also  mak.'S  c.ms.sl..nt 
that  iiithos  of  mournful  thought,  uttering  itsclt  in  fre.|ueut 
!  hes  of  poetrv,  the  sa.l  cry  .if  a  spirit  conseienee-sm.tU.n 
ruui.lst  its  .lespairs  an.l  its  sins.  The  s.,ul  is  .shaken  >-.V >•>  « 

te.r..rs  \V.‘  have  something  .>t  the  hunieni.les  the  ol.l  Eijnms 
.,f  the'(!r.-ek  trag.slians.  An  etf.'ct  is  pro.h.c.>.l  upon  us  similar 
.he  cranes  of  Ihie.is  ;  hut  more  terrible  is  the  >'»co.  .ng  ot  tins 
.Ireailful  snake,  the  rearing  of  its  crest  aroun.l  the  Me  ot  h, 
man  till  his  soul  hi'comes  one  conscious,  .loome.l,  .ml  ciin.c- 
liaunt.sl  thing.  Retl.'ctions  like  these  gi.i.le  to  ^ 

Ih.-  ivlatioi.  of  Shak.-sp.'are  to  the  ancients.  He  h.i.s  1.... 
often  eharge.1  with  breaking  the  unities  ot  tune  an.l  spa.’e  a  . 
Ibis  has  si'eme.!  to  impeach  h.s  jii.lgm.mt,  as  well  as  t..  pioi  •  > 
his  ignorance.  'I'hat  he  .•..n.structe.l  a  .  rania  all  ' 

....rta'in.  That  he  vi..lat.'.l  the  ancient  •  v.ut 

is  cutain.  But  why  wen-  they  miposcM  ?  It  • 

violation  which  pioclaims  so  .l.st.nctly  the  l'°';< 
tVe.'.l..n.  Those  laws  ..f  tune  an.l  space  imp..se.l  hy  A"stotU 
•m.l  th.'  anci.'i.ts  weiv  .piite  unnatural.  Nature  .loes  imt  res..l\. 
h.u-  .|uesti.n.s  s..,  .loes  n..t  limit  hers.‘lf  either  to  i.lace  or  tune  , 
an.l  iLs  still  now  that  the  .s..ul  of  man  has  asserted  its  J. 

il  has  be....  W..11  sai.l,  that  in  this  resp,.ct  the  B-.U  ni  .t 
Shak..speare’s  niiii.l  an.l  movement,  as  compare,  w  ^  ^ 
ancients,  is  as  th.-  (hvciaii  architecture  ^ 

(lothic.  It  is  iniii.l  and  niov..ment  great.'i  ’■Bhu  < 

void, I  .1..,  an.l  what  it  asiures  to  .lo,  than 
'Flii*  \vhoU‘  uU'al  ot*  tlie  llmstiaii  ^vorid  is  ditteient  to  tin  . 
ancient  Pagan  worl.l.  •Within  tl...  b.)U.i.ls  ot  P’"^"  ' 
ganlcn,’  savs  Henry  Mackenzie,  ‘  we  may  bo  al h.we.l  to  s  i. 
.)tf  our  terraces  and  trim  .mr  he.lge-rows  ;  but  it  neic  .  1  .  „ 
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roller  and  t)w  of,th« 

“^r 

Sliak('Hi),.are  in  tJiis  maiiiier,  r,.«-ardirnr  hj'!' a 

studies  in  humnn  nature  AV>  ^  ^  P*'‘dound 

the  «.,,,„  fa.ii„g 

German  reHiiement  to  which  ’we  1-^  !  *  V  ^ nmiiesa 

lielieve  in  tJio  sul).sUiitial  tnitli  of  T  i  r- 

drama  lias  a  moral  ce  .  •  ?  !  ‘•'‘.•rv 

the  cornodios  n  1  s  |  •?,  "  >'*  ‘I'o  oonudios,  and  of 

lir  vkt.Sun'm'  -''artho  V’^''  "^■■‘^''''•stancS 

traoodv?  Even  tli  s  th.f  ;  i 

rnrnm^s 

•ind  lo!rv  V  wasted  circiinistaiK’e.s.  lost  lives 

‘Ei  t": 

Tndv »einor.selessiiess  of  moral  law. 

ruliie/S'L '^1‘^‘^'1'ly  iivved  hy  (lie  |.ictino  of  a 
tl...  /  ''“-SIS',  whom  ho  .saw  eraiid  and  iioweifnl  stridiier 

history  and  life,  dra-diig  the  niijd.tiest  and  ZS 

^.^jaid  nature  am  .lestiny.'  This  is  tragedy,  the  .lark  side  of 

m.n  •  l‘^  "'’‘'“‘7''  l>»'iHeation  of  sorrow 

A  . Im  Idiots  m«.st  they  he  who  talk  of  the  unehristian  teachiim 

words^^  a‘"  '  ■  i'"^  I  ‘“'•'I  they  ever  avail  his 

7  7  ^  '-""I  l'<'‘thetic  sense  of  the  reHi.ine  power  of 

,7,.  '  espeeially  throufjh  the  comedies  of  the  higher  order 
hrough  each  of  them  there  may  play  upon  the  scenes  the  side! 

eh  rt  7’" ^'"‘=  "Ot  without  a  wi,se  purpo.s,.  the.se 
t  itho  .  Lilt  the  intentions  of  the  ‘  Winter’s  'J’ale,’  and  ‘  Measur.^ 

nan  l.oly ;  ^vln  le  .some,  who.se  imiiort  has  an  eipial  eheerfiilne.ss 
ami  giavity  without  rising  to  the  stream  of  richly  .li.stilled  and 
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solemn  music,  convey  yet  the  same  great  lesson  in  life.  We 
have  referred  to  the  ‘  Merchant  of  Venice.*  We  take  that 
to  be  Shakespeare’s  sermon  upon  hollowness,  mock  wisdom, 
fictitious  discourse,  and  social  hypocrisy  in  general ;  the 
deception  of  enthusiasm  ;  the  dece[)tion  of  gold  or  luxury ; 
the  deception  of  foppery  and  time-serving.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  writer’s  intention  to  weigh  men  against  the  balances 
of  the  god  of  this  world,  and  that  symbol  of  all  external 
things,  money.  The  false  hair  and  the  rouge  of  his  times  are 
washed  ort‘  and  torn  ott'  in  this  comedy.  We  believe  the  others 
might  be  tried  by  the  same  test ;  but  certainly  the  '  ^lerchant 
of  Venice  ’  otters  a  singular  completeness.  Have  we  not  a 
satire  upon  much  in  our  own  times  when  Shylock  says,  ‘  My 
meaning  in  saying  he  is  a  gooil  man,  is  to  have  you  understand 
that  he  is  sutticient.*  And  again,  when  Portia  says,  ‘  If  to  do 
were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  l)eeii 
churches,  and  poor  men’s  cottages  ])rinces’  palaces.’  How 
Ikissjinio  satirizes  many  a  tlippant  talker  amongst  us  with  his 
false  show  of  >vords.  ‘  Gratiano  speaks  an  intinite  deal  of 
nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice  :  his  reasons  are 
two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chatt*;  you  shall 
seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them  ;  and  when  you  have  them  they 
are  not  worth  the  searcli.’  And  Gratiano  himself  satirizes  the 
hollowiK'ss  of  mock  wisdom  in  a  well-known  passage,  when 
he  siiys, — 

‘  There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond ; 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 

With  purpose  to  be  dress’d  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit; 

As  who  should  say,  “  1  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark !  ”  * 

It  is  against  such  hollow  seemers  that  Portia  protests,  ^  I  had 
rather  to  be  married  to  a  death’s  head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth, 
than  to  either  of  these.’  The  whole  of  the  play  is  a  sermon  upon 
seeming,  upon  aj)peiirances,  running  through  every  dia|);uson  of 
cheerful  humour,  sharp  and  biting  satire,  social  description,  and 
powerful  poetry.  A  forcible  illustration  is  the  soliloquy  ot 
Ba'^sanio : — 

‘  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves  ; 

The  world  is  still  deceiv’d  with  ornament. 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 

Put,  being  season’d  with  a  gracious  voice. 

Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?  In  religion, 

AVhat  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 

Hiding  the  grossuess  with  fair  ornament? 
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There  is  no  vice  so  aim  pie,  hut  asaumea 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  hia  outward  parta. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stayers  of  aand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Ilercules  and  frowning;  Mars, 

Who,  inward  search’d,  have  livers  white  as  milk  ; 

And  these  assume  hut  valour’s  excrement. 

To  render  them  redoubted !  Look  on  beauty. 

And  you  shall  see 't  is  purchas’d  by^he  w^eight ; 

Wliich  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 

^Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it: 

So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 

AVdiich  make  such  wanton  gambols  w  ith  the  wind, 

ITpon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  sccoiul  head, 

'Phe  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  hut  the  gniled  shore 

'Po  a  most  dangerous  sea;  the  beauteous  scarf 

A  eiliug  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  word. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest.  Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold. 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
’Tween  man  and  man,  13ut  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 

Which  rather  threat’neet  than  dost  nromise  aught. 

Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 

And  here  choose  I.  Joy  be  the  consequence  !* 

We  niiglit  have  dwelt  iiiucli  more  lengthily  in  elucidating  our 
meaning,  hut  we  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  already.  Some 
such  core  and  centre  will,  we  believe,  he  found  in  each  of  our 
writer’s  works ;  and  as  this  is  discovered,  tho  true  depth  of  his 
moral  meaning  will  he  ajipreheuded ;  for  this  illustrates  that 
which  we  said  just  now,  that  in  8hakesj)eare  the  action  and  the 
character  interpenetrate  each  other.  Thus,  as  Coleridge  has 
said,  ‘  One  of  Shakesj)ear(‘’s  modes  of  cremating  characters  is  to 
conceive  any  one  intellectual  or  moml  faculty  in  morbid  excess, 
and  then  to  place  himself — Sluikespt‘are — thus  mutilated  or 
diseased,  under  given  circumstances,  la  “  Hamlet  ”  he  seems  to 
have  wished  to  exemplify  the  moral  necessity  of  a  duo  balance 
between  the  objects  of  our  senses  and  our  meditations  on  the 
Avorking  of  our  minds,  au  e([uilihrium  hetweeii  the  real  and  the 
imaginary  worlds.'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  essays  ou 
the  geuius  of  Shakespeare  was  ])uhlished  many  years  since,  from 
the  j>eii  of  Mr.  Maurice  Morgan,  some  time  Under-secretary  of 
State.*  He  says,  ‘  The  vindication  of  Falstatf’s  courage  is  truly 
no  otherwise  the  object,  than  some  old  fantastic  oak  or  gro¬ 
tesque  rock  may  be  the  object  of  a  morning's  ride,  yet,  being 


*  ‘  An  Kssay  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  Sir  John  FaUtaflf.’  By 
Maurice  Morgan,  Esq.  Wheat  &  Alard.  1825. 
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propose,!  as  sacji,  may  serve  to  limit  the  distance  ami  si..... 
oonrs.^ :  the  real  ohj.-ct  is  exercise,  and  the  de  S.t  1  i  • ,  " 

“I'i'drte  r""'”-  "-'V  « 

Kvery  ffreat  po(.t  has  two  inspirations  •  tl  at  f  ‘  ‘ 

i.-t.  like  sie,kL,,^L"  ;  t  ''>‘i'-7i'iiity, 

M.oi<!  he  is  in  every  .Ira.na  •  I  r  TT  '>'='y  I'o 

•aaiiiis  F'.l  r..rt-  ^  of  las  wit  ami  his 

Ti.  rii  ^ "  r™r;, "r' “v""  "f 

. .  it  i«»  0 

■scans  to  have  heen  1.  ..  .  t,  I  i  •^l>'»>espeare’s  self.  Jle 

ditheult  to  iina.dne  him  as  llev,*^ n"^’*  Jt  is  not 

. . . . 

and  sen.siialitv  •  of  UMinlof  "  ^  tst,  peifect  ea.se,  passivity, 

ness,  ami  tl  e  malehm a  •  ’  i-passiv;; 

'I’he  self-eonseioiisness  wlllel.  ‘l’  moral  degradation. 

him  no  f la.ughtfulm'sx  He  tikes ''inTinf’*"'' 

he  finds  it.  ile  nev,.r  st.i.,.v  ’  •  • '*  '^mise,  the  world  as 

He  limis  himself  in  -i  .lenr  n”  l  '*  “"i”/''''''  <'r  man. 

th,.  fim..st  estimati  of  '  '‘■'•I'P.v.  One  of 

il-‘i'‘nn  on  th'e  tVn.e.iy  ol 

ass‘.2Z  ihjL t  a^fniiTie  i*"'-'-';  ^ 

in'iii,  juul  he  is  “the  cause  th*if**\  >  ^pai’klcs  around 

ever  rcativ,  and  is  1st  hrti  /  '' 

offered.  ‘The  raillery  m)es  If  ^  ^  resources.  A  specimen  may  be 
'vlu'ch  ]\)iiis  at  the*  iiwti.rof;  in’m  for  certain  items 

jmeket  when*asleep  lie  enn  the  Prince,  has  Ibund  in  his 

‘unpleasant  aeeoun  \vh  eh  ‘i 

take  occasitui  to  set  ui  is  prepared  to  ur^e.  All 

badinage,  who  rilled  his  nnn,.},  ii  ^  Ij^^'mis,  m  the  eour^se  ot  their 
it  lioiiiu  on  him.  Ho  tt'oU  I.  -  sdeuces  the  I’nnce  by  charging 
the  accaised  cannot  Dalli'.f.  >"  '"‘'n'ttdy  is  such  conduct,  ami 

c.nf..ss.  then  VO  tS  r  Sot  the  advantage.  ‘-  You 

effect  of  tl;c  thru  t  "‘y  pocket  f  >’  AV'e  can  almmst  see  the 
-  tr.ller  with  l.ouour  aud  delicacy  bc- 

*  ‘^'uga•  Litcraria./  pp.  o-y,  osU-iiSl. 
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trays  a  consciousness  of  having:  gone  too  far.  He  quails,  and  sliowa 
that  he  is  in  the  power  of  his  victim.  “  Jt  appears  so  by  the  story.’* 
There  is  tiie  confused  countenance,  and  the  stammering  confession. 
Falstalf  lias  beaten  otf  all  who  were  tea/.ing  and  denouncing  him. 
And  this  sense  of  power  only  dies  when  all  forsake  him.  lie  be¬ 
comes  vain  with  it.  A  certain  coxcomb,  about  the  court  of  a  l*rince 
of  Wales  in  our  times,  is  reported  to  have  said, — “  If  the  Prince 
does  not  evince  better  taste,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  bring  the  old 
George  again  into  fashion.”  Put  our  stout  knight  speaks  of  “  the 
juvenal,  the  prince,”  in  an  equally  easy  and  protecting  manner: 
“  He  may  keep  his  own  grace,  but  he  is  almost  out  of  mine,  1  can 
assure  him.” 

‘  Put  with  amazing  fitness  does  Shakespeare  delineate  the  down¬ 
ward  tendency  of  depraved  habits.  And  I  may  take,  so  to  speak, 
FalstatPs  sword,  once  bright  with  honour,  a  knightly  blade.  Hashing 
from  its  scabbard  only  for  the  enemy, — then  drawn  for  rapine, 
brandished  in  riot,  serrated  with  dissimulation, — hlcce  signum. 

‘  'fliree  indications  are  given  us  of  this  tendency,  or  of  its  wretched 
concomitants.  The  first  is,  the  gradual  occultation  of  his  intrllcrf. 
it  is  the  unfailing  effect  of  sensual  iiululgence.  He  is  constantly 
losing  his  inllnence,  and  tries  in  vain  to  account  for  every  man 
having  a  “  gird  at  him”  by  the  contagion  of  his  own  wit.  Thus  he 
attempts  to  uphold  his  self-esteem,  but  wo  observe  the  misgiving. 
It  must  be  seen  by  all  that  his  vivacity,  liis  repartee,  his  good 
nature,  his  earlier  gentlemanly  bearing,  wane.  What  is  he  in  the 
.second  ])art  of  Henry  J  V'.,  compared  with  himself  in  \\\ii  Jirst  /  It 
is  a  fading  taper,  glaring  in  the  socket, — it  is  a  ruin,  though  frag¬ 
ments  of  well-carved  workmanship  be  there. 

‘  The  second  fact  we  mark  is,  the  agony  of  his  distempered 
conscimice.  He  inly  falters  in  his  wild  career,  and  ever  and  anon  he 
cannot  rejiress  his  guilty  pimturbations.  The  first  word  Poins 
addresses  to  liiin  is,  “What  says  Monsieur  P<Mnorse?”  With  all 
his  levity  we  si‘e  through  the  window  in  his  hr(*ast.  “1  must  give 
over  this  life,  and  i  will  give  it  over.”  “  Wtdl,  I  will  repent,  and 
that  suddenly,  while  i  am  in  some  liking;  J  shall  be  out  of  lieart 
shortly,  and  then  1  shall  have  no  strength  to  nqient.”  Having  said 
that  he  had  forgiitten  “the  inside  of  a  cliurch,”  he  repeats  himself: 
“The  inside  of  a  church!”  A  holy,  jiensive  memory,  for  the 
moment  fills  him.  He  then  sighs,  and  almost  chuckles, — so  fitful  is 
all  such  sentimental  repentance! — “Company,  villainous  comjiany, 
hath  been  the  spoil  of  me!”  Even  when  most  profane,  and  when  he 
conjures  up  the  terrors  of  future  retribution,  it  is  but  that  anomalous 
state  of  mind  which  tries  to  make  light  of  what  it  cannot  cease  to 
remember  and  to  dread.  When  infamy  is  in  his  lap,  he  cries  to  her, 
“  JVace,  do  not  speak  like  a  death’s-head :  do  not  bid  me  rjinember 
mine  end.” 

Last  stage  of  all,”  let  us  look  upon  his  death-bed.  That  the 
separation  of  Henry  V.  from  his  former  ill-chosen  companions  was 
as  much  praised  as  noted,  may  bo  inferred  from  the  comparison  of 
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Fluellen  between  jMonmouth  and  IVfacedon,  and  between  Alexander 
and  Jlenrv.  “As  Alexander  is  kill  his  friend  Clytus,  beiii"  in  his 
ales  and  his  cups ;  so  also  Harry  IMonmonth,  beiii"  in  his  ri^ht  wits 
and  p;oot  judgments  is  turn  away  the  fat  knight  with  tiie  great  pellv- 
doublet;  lie  was  full  of  jests,  and  gypcs,  and  knaveries,  and  nioeks!’’ 
And  wliere  find  we  the  wretched  Falstaif  now  ?  ^Xc  hrst  saw  him 
in  the  palace,  but  though  his  royal  master  has  not  sullered  him  to 
want,  has  given  him  “  competence  of  life,”  and  “  very  well  provided 
for  him,”  he  is  not  now  a  lodger  even  in  the  well-known  Tavern, 
but,  the  victim  of  sharpers  and  wantons,  he  is  infatuated  to  follow 
Quickly,  wdio  had  been  dragged  to  ])rison  and  afterwards  liberated 
to  her  new  abode.  JShe  has  married  Ihstol.  They  keep  a  den  of 
the  lowest  vice.  8he  has  no  concern  for  him.  She  would  have  ar¬ 
rested  him  when  purseless.  She  only  harbours  bim  now,  because 
of  the  royal  allowance.  Xot  even  her  pity  has  he  retained.  There 
the  knigiit  finds  his  only  refuge,  an  outcast  from  every  other  roof, 
the  ])rey  and  scolf  of  wickedness  run  to  its  very  dregs,  ile  has 
never  recovered  from  his  sovereign’s  rebuft';  when  his  hostess  first 
hears  of  his  sickness,  she  says,  “  The  king  hath  killed  his  heart.” 
1  lulermined  in  health  and  racked  in  conscience,  before  that  blow  he 
h‘ll.  Of  his  death  we  have  only  a  narrative,  in  which  we  find  much 
suppressed  or  but  accidentally  supplied.  Yet  it  opens  to  us  a 
chamber  haunted  with  guilt,  ami  echoing  with  groans.  There  lies 
the  conscience-stricken  wretch.  The  hag-procuress  tells  her  tale  in 
a  manner  suited  to  her  audience,  aful  worthy  of  herself.  She 
eiuh'avours  to  make  it  an  easy  and  (juiet  departure.  She  reports  it 
in  the  tone  of  ignorance  the  most  extreme.  She  speaks  of  him  as 
“  shaked  with  the  tertian”  ague  and  fever,  and  yet  as  dying  in  a  way 
little  congruous  with  that  complaint.  Was  not  mental  torture  at 
work  ?  From  that,  imbecility,  at  his  period  of  life  and  of  such  a 
life,  might  easily  arise,  “playing  with  flowers,  and  kmiling  upon  his 
lingers’  ends.”  But  that  was  only  the  piiysical  harbinger  of  death. 
His  spirit  had  not  passed  awav.  Awakened  by  her  voice,  he  thrice 
calls  upon  Hod,  after  she  has  bid  him  be  of  “  good  cheer.’’  In  that 
impassioned  invocation,  something  so  terrible  of  accent  ajul  agony  is 
heard,  that  even  she  is  appalled;  and  easily  distinguishing  the  appeal 
from  any  of  pain  or  lightness,  she  tries  to  comfort  and  soothe  him  by 
urging  him  not  to  “  think  of  God,”  as  “  she  hoped  that  there  was  no 
need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  sucli  thoughts  yet.”  And  there 
I  the  harridan  would  have  left  his  j)all.  But  Nym  and  Bardolph,  more 

honest  than  she,  bear  witness  to  his  self-upbraidings  for  his  in¬ 
temperance  and  libidinousness ;  and  when  the  last  occasion  of  his 
frantic  despair  is  denied,  the  honest  boy  asserts  that  it  is  true,  that 
j  the  dying  libertine  inveighed  against  the  harlot  as  an  “  incarnate 

;  fiend,”  spoke  of  his  certain  ilevotedness  to  vengeance  as  though  its 

1  minister  were  standing  by,  and,  in  hideous  consistency  with  a 

I  frequent  jest,  expired  as  ii*  seeing  a  lost  soul  suffering  its  doom  I 

i  Falstaff  is  an  object  of  degradation  from  the  first.  Jle  sinks  lower 

and  lower.  And  he  w'ho  now,  in  a  green  old  age,  might  have  been 
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the  Prince’s  mentor  and  tlie  nation’s  idol, — while  the  one  is  in  full 
sail  to  llarlleur,  and  the  other  is  in  ecstasy  for  its  monarch’s 
reformation  and  chivalry, — dies  despised,  nej^lected,  amidst  the 
lowest  and  most  abject  of  the  species,  iu  the  vilest  stews.  The 
death  of  Beaufort  does  not  so  make  the  blood  ruu  cold  as  the 
partiu"  from  this  life  of  poor  Jack  Falstalf ! 

‘Thus  is  Shakespeare  vindicated  in  a  moral  treatment  of  this 
character,  the  most  uniform  and  the  most  retributive.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  charm  by  wit  at  tlie  expense  of  virtue,  nor  will  he  suffer 
a  galaxy  of  the  brightest  points  to  redeem  wliat  is  defective  in 
principle  or  pernicious  iu  example  I  ’ 

We  have  referred  hitherto  only  to  our  author’s  metaphysical 
views  of  man  ;  hut  with  ecpial  interest  he  rises  to  the  meta¬ 
physical  in  life  in  general,  the  world,  society,  and  history.  Ati 
American  writiu* — a  Miss  I)(‘lia  l^acon  * — supposes  that  the  main 
intention  of  Shakesj)eare  wius  to  anticipate  in  all  Ids  writings  the 
prevalence  of  tlie  ]jaconian  jihilosophy  ;  and  something  of  this 
sentiment  seems  to  he  shared  hy  Gervinus,  hut  surely  with¬ 
out  much  justice.  It  is  to  take  a  very  one-sidetl  view  of 
the  character  of  Shakespeare  and  his  work.  Jle  no  douht 
looked  at  eviuytliing  and  looked  forward  to  everything  ;  hut 
then  he  looked  round  as  well  as  forward;  and  it  is  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  this  man  that  all  find  in  Idm  the  thing  in  which  they 
are  most  interested.  ‘  ’The  Tempest,’  indeed,  of  all  his  dramas, 
seems  to  he  that  most  like  the  inspiration  of  the  new  sci(*nce  of 
Bacon.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  Prospero  looks  like  the 
impersonation  of  the  first  sentence  of  Bacon’s  ‘  Novum  Orga- 
num  ‘  Man,  as  the  minister  and  interjireter  of  nature,  does 
and  muhu’stands  as  much  as  his  ohservations  on  the  order  of 
nature,  either  with  regard  to  things  or  the  mind,  ]K‘rmit  him, 
and  licit Ikt  knows  nor  is  capable  of  more.  Knowledge  and 
human  power  are  synonymous.’  Man’s  dominion  over  nature  is 
hy  his  intelligence,  over  superstition  and  sense  hy  Ids  goodness. 
Pros]K‘ro  looks  like  the  divine  intelligence  of  the  race  ;  the 
world,  the  island;  and  circumstances,  the  tempest  controlled  hy 
the  master-spirit  of  man  ;  (,’alihan,  the  sensual  soul  of  the 
world  ;  and  Ariel,  the  invimtive  and  active  messimger  of  the 
will  Set  free  hy  knowledge,  which  is  method  and  power.  Further, 
it  reads  uiKjuestionahly  like  a  prophecy  of  future  states  of  society 
and  the  globe’s  history.  While  reading  the  amazing  perform¬ 
ance,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  the  times  in  which  Shakes- 
])eare  lived.  The  magnet  and  Golumhus  had  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  visible  world.  Mystic  islands,  like  '  the  famed 


*  ‘  The  PliiloRopliy  of  the  Plnys  of  Sliakespeare  Unfolded.*  By 
Delia  Bacon.  AViih  a  Preface  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Groombridge. 
1857. 
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BiTinootlios/  soemod  to  be  perpetually  starting  from  tlie  distant 
ileep,  and  every  kind  of  Avild  and  wonderful  account  was  con¬ 
stantly  ringing  on  the  English  ear.  With  this,  knowledge  was 
growing  at  home,  and  a  siigacious  spiiit,  like  that  of  Shakes- 
j)eare,  would,  it  may  bo  supposcul,  jny  with  intense  iinjuisitive- 
ness,  aided  by  triumphant  faith,  into  the  future.  The  news 
from  foreign  lands  brouglit  home  by  the  mighty  navigators  of 
tliose  times  would  comjiol  to  freijuent  meditation  on  the  imavning 
of  society,  'blien  the  march  of  thought  at  home,  the  march  of 
science,  tlie  tliirst  of  the  people  for  dominion,  all  combined, 
we  bedieve,  to  shape  this  most  graceful  production,  which  we 
w»)uld  ngard  as  the  author’s  colloquies  on  society,  in  which  he 
saw  liow  ‘tlie  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain  how  law  and 
order  rule  the  globe.  ]t  is  an  ancient  mystery,  rising  and  kind¬ 
ling  to  poetry,  history,  and  ])rophecv.  There  are  touches  in  this 
drama  among  the  most  subtle  of  all.  There  seems  a  meaning 
in  that  charge  of  Caliban  concerning  Prosjiero  : — 

‘  Jvcmenibcr 

Eirst  to  popsepR  hip  hooks,  for  without  them 
lie’s  hut  a  sot  as  I  am. 

J^urn  hut  his  hooks.*  ‘ 

The  whole  of  this  enchanting  thing  is  the  history  of  the  contest 
b(‘tw(‘mi  ignorance  and  divine  knowledge;  one  of  thos(‘  comedies 
of  which  we  s])ok(‘  just  now,  in  the  close  of  which  the  divine 
and  giftcal  spirit  rises  mastcT  and  minister  over  all  the  threaten¬ 
ing  circumstances  and  enslavements.  That  often-cited  passage 
was  .surely  intended  by  the  awful  author  as  the  key  to  more  than 
the  ‘  ’] Vm])est,’  to  life,  to  everything  : — 

*  Yon  do  look 

As  if  you  were  dismayed,  lie  cheerful,  sir  : 
i)ur  revels  now  are  ended.  These  our  actors. 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air; 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 

The  cloud-capp’d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

And  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 

J..eave  not  a  rack  behind.  AVe  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on  ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  by  a  sleep.’ 

The  siuno  principle  which  impcdled  the  poet  to  see  through  the 
*  Tempi'.st  *  the  growth  and  tlevelopment  of  man  ami  the  world 
out  of  the  conspiracies  of  ignorance  and  folly,  led  him  also  to 
take  upon  himself  the  task  of  the  historian.  His  historical 
dramas  are  wonderful  piece.s  of  political  sagacity.  Pitt  is 
rej)orted  to  have  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Engli.sh  history 
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oxcoptin"  wliat  lie  liad  read  in  Shakespeare.  T^pon  wliich  we 
should  say,  that  he  knew  tlie  best  jmrt  of  all  history  ;  for  what 
is  the  matter  <if  a  faet  or  two,  inon'  or  less,  ami  the  lesser  or  tlu‘ 
larijei*  measure  of  chronoloixioal  corn'etiu'ss,  compared  with  a 
correct  (‘stimate  of  those  ])rinci]>les  which  are  tlu'  bulwarks  and 
conservators  of  soci(‘ty  ?  The  sanu'  mi'thod  of  profmmd  wisdom 
we  have  noticed  in  the  pm’sonal  dramas,  is  found  in  the 
historical.  An  intuitive  wisdom  marks  th('  distinction  In'tween 
those'  dramas  which  recite  the  story  of  anciiait  Rome  and  those 
in  which  he  portrays  the  ujradual  growth  of  Kn^^Iand.  We  can 
conc(‘ivo  tliat  they  all  es]u‘cially  were  intendiHl  to  rouse*  the 
spirit  e)f  the  pesiple.  Patriotism  is  a  markeel  (*harae*te‘ristic 
euouiLi^li.  Ile>w  the  the*atre‘s  weinlel  rimj^  wheai  tlmse*  be>lel  |)assaifes 
wt*re  thuiieh'rcel  e)ut  in  which  the  inelepeaielemci*  e)f  KiiLrlanel  is 
asseu’teel — anel  we  she)ulel  rece)lloct,  wlule  we  re'ael,  that  she*  hael 
eaily  just  begun  to  assert  her  inelepeaielene'e*  —  such  liiu‘s  as 
tliese  : — 

*  So  l>v  a  ronrlnij  teinpest  on  the  Hood 
A  whole  arnineia  of  eonvie*ted  aail 
la  ae*altered  and  disjoined  from  fellowship.* 

Pa])ists  must  have  a  tederable  (tfrontery  to  claim  Shakespeare 
with  such  lines  as  these  lietbre  them  : — 

‘  That  no  Italian  priest 
Sliall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  etominions  ; 

Rut  as  we  under  Heaven  are  suj>renie  liead. 

So  under  Heaven  that  ^reat  supreinaey 
AVliere  we  do  reitjn  we  will  alone  upiiold 
Without  the  asail^tance  of  a  mortal  hand. 

So  tell  the  l*ope,  all  reverenet?  net  apart 
To  him  and  his  usurped  authority.* 

We  should  be  far  extending  our  papt'r  beyond  all  justifiabh* 
limits  if  W(‘  w(*re  to  attemjit  to  ])oint  out  how  truly  in  Shak(‘s- 
])eare  W(*  have  the  ])hilosophy  of  history.  It  is  trm*  that  the 
om*  trreat  d(‘fe(*t  of  his  whole  writings  (‘xisls  luTt*  :  ht*  has  no 
h(‘roic  life,  ile  never  jtaints  heroic  life;  but  tin*  j)rincipl(‘s  atid 
the  charaettTs  which  ruin  stat(;s,  or,  on  tin.*  contrary,  those  which 
('nhanct*  the  dignity  of  stat(*s,  these  are  givt*n.  Coriolaiius  is  a 
]»icture  of  what  the  military  despot  is  in  every  agt^  ;  with  no 
symjtathv  with  traders  or  tin;  p(‘oj)le  ;  a  man  to  whom  nothing 
is  interesting  or  human  without  the  camp  ;  a  man  to  wIkuu  all 
soci(*ty  seenn*d  only  b(*autiful  as  it  Ix'came  hann;s.sod  and 
tlrilled  to  the  stej)  and  tramp  and  training  of  war.  In 
Coriolaims  tlie  writer  portrayed  the  age  of  military  despotism  ; 
in  Julius  C;esar,  the  development  of  pojudar  ])ower  ;  and  in 
Antony,  the  age  of  sensuality,  when  what  has  been  won  by  the 
soldier  s  sword  is  wasted  on  a  harlot’s  smile.  Our  own  histories 
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from  liis  pen  are  a  succession  of  c^or^eous  tapestries,  ])resonting 
in  varied  colours  the  Middle  A^es,  with  the  institutions,  hahits, 
and  manners  of  feudalism.  With  his  large  love  (jf  freedom, 
Shakesp(‘are  was  an  essential  Conservative,  and  has  ])ut  on 
record  at  once  his  faith  in  education  and  his  faithlessness  in 
demagogism.  Our  readers  will  remember  a  memorable  scene 
on  J^iackheath,  when  Jack  Cade  is  proclaimed  king  : — 

‘  Cade,  lie  brave  then,  for  your  captain  is  brave,  and  vows  reforma¬ 
tion.  There  shall  be,  in  England,  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a 
penny  :  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops ;  and  1  will  make 
it  felony  to  drink  small  beer:  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common, 
and  in  (Mieapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass.  And,  when  1  am 
king  (as  king  I  will  be) - 

^All.  (  lod  save  vour  maiestv  ! 

‘  Cade.  1  thank  you,  good  people  : — there  shall  be  no  money  ;  all 
shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score;  and  1  will  apparel  them  all  in  one 
livery,  that  they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worship  me  their  lord. 

‘  JJirh.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let’s  kill  all  the  lawyers, 

‘  Cade.  Nay,  that  1  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing, 
that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment? 
that  parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ?  Some 
say  the  bee  stings;  but  1  say ’t  is  the  bee’s  wax,  tor  1  did  but  seal 
once  to  a  thing,  and  1  was  never  mine  own  man  since.  How  now  ? 
who’s  there  ? 

‘  Enter  some^  bringing  in  the  Cleric  of  Chatham. 

‘  Smith.  The  Clerk  of  Chatham  :  he  can  write  and  read,  and  cast 
accompt. 

‘  Cattr.  ()  monstrous  ! 

‘  Smith.  We  took  him  setting  of  boys’  copies. 

^  Cade.  Here’s  a  villain  1 

‘  Smith,  ir  as  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red  letters  in’t. 

‘  Cade.  Nay,  then  he  is  a  conjurer. 

‘  Jdc/i.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,  and  write  court-hand. 

‘  Cade.  1  am  sorry  for 't :  the  man  is  a  proper  man,  of  mine  honour ; 
unless  I  find  him  guilty  he  shall  not  die. — Come  hither,  sirrah  ;  1 
must  examine  thee:  what  is  thy  name? 

‘  Clerk'.  Emmanuel. 

‘  Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters.  ’Twill  go  hard 
with  you. 

‘  Cade.  Let  me  alone.  Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name  ?  or  hast 
thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest,  plain-dealing  man  ? 

‘  Clerk.  Sir,  1  thank  God  1  have  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I 
can  write  my  name. 

‘-I//.  He  hath  confessed:  away  with  him;  he’s  a  villain  and  a 
traitor. 

*  Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say :  hang  him  with  his  pen  and  inkhorn 
about  his  neck.’ 
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We  must  break  away  from  tlio  fascinatinc^  and  instnictivc 
subject  of  these  broken  remarks  which  tlie  work  of  (Jervinus  lias 
l^iven  us  the  o])])ortunity  of  presenting  upon  tlu‘  man  whom  tlie 
more  we  regard  liim  the  nuire  we  are  compi*lIed  to  regard 
as  incomparably  tlie  greatest  human  teacher  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Home,  from  the  prejudices  of  early  education, 
will  atl(‘ct  to  see  in  the  })ages  of  Soj)hocles  or  Ksehylus 
a  power  of  dealing  with  tragic  moods  and  awful  ])roblems 
almost  as  great;  and  others  again  have  conceiv(‘d  that  the 
sweep  and  tread  of  Corneille  have  an  etpial  or  superior  dignity  ; 
while  others  in  the  humour  of  Racine  and  Molien^  behold  rivals 
to  the  humour  of  the  English  piH't.  But  the  marvad  of  this 
man  was,  first,  that  he  compreheiuhHl  all  thesi'  varieties.  The 
tojimost  man  was  a  jiicce  of  him  ;  whih*,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
])owers  were  not  sjumt,  likt‘  Moliere’s,  m*  others  win)  resembled 
him,  as  Vanbrugh,  and  Far([uhar,  and  Wycherlv,  on  farce  and  on 
the  travestving  and  caricaturing  human  foibles.  The  wisdom 
of  the  man,  his  universal  pr(*seionc(‘ — this,  which  some  person 
has  calk‘d  the  everything  of  Shak('s])(‘nre — this  sids  him  so  high 
and  far  apart  above  other  men.  ‘This  tragical  Titan,’  says 
Augustus  Sehlegid,  ‘  who  storms  the  heavens  and  threatens  to 
bear  the  world  from  off  its  hinges,  who,  more  fruitful  than 
Ksehylus,  mak(‘s  our  hair  to  stand  on  (Mid,  and  congeals  our 
blood  with  horror,  possessed  at  the  same  time  the  insinuating 
lovtdiness  of  the  sweedest  ])oetrv.  He  jilays  with  love  like  a 
child,  and  his  songs  are  brt'athed  out  like  melting  sighs.'  Thus 
his  delineation  of  exttM’iial  nature  is  (‘verywhere  <*oinpl(do  and 
wond(M’ful.  His  imagination  instantly  j)r(‘seiited  to  him,  and 
enabled  him  to  represent  toothers.  Sounds  and  sc(Mies float  and 
rise  amidst  the  more  human  architi'cture  of  his  dramas  with 
most  eff(*ctiv(‘  beauty.  Suj)(M*natural  harnioni(‘S  find  just  fus  easy 
an  int(M*pretcr  as  wdieu  the  savage  Caliban  sp(‘aks  to  his 
associates  : — 


‘  ]^e  not  afeard  ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noi»*os, 

Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears;  and  sometimes  voices, 

That,  if  1  then  had  wak’d  after  long  sleep, 

Will  make  me  sleep  again.’ 

His  image  is  not  only  complete  in  its  own  repro.soniation, 
but  it  always  adds  to  the  (‘ffect  of  the  whole.  It  has  usually 
that  moral  (‘ffect  ujion  the  whole  machinery  and  action  that 
the  verv  action,  indeed,  if  not  advanc(‘il,  is  yet  brought  into  a 
mon»  vivid  moral  effect  by  it ;  while  beauty  and  terror  move  alike 
at  his  command. 


THE  VOCATION  OF  THE  rREACIIER 


rriHS  is  an  Ainoriran  book,  and  tlioronglily  Amorioan  it  is. 
X  Jt  is  very  readable;  contains  a  great  many  very  striking 
and  even  nsetiil  sngg(*stions ;  but  it  also  contains  much  that  is 
shockingly  coarse,  even  indecent.  What  do  our  readers  think 
of  the  following?  ‘  I  presume  to  say  to  you,  my  brother,  in  con¬ 
fidence,  that  the  devil  is  the  gri'atest  monopolist  in  the  universe. 
Tin*  incorrigible*  oM  S(|uatt(‘r  drove  down  his  stakes  and  laid  claim 
to  the*  globe — “all  the  kingdeuns  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of 
them.”  He  had  the  aiulacious  tc'merity  to  maintain  his  squatter 
sovereignty  b(*fore  Him  who  made*  the  world,  and  to  whom  the 
“<*arth  and  the  fulness  thereeif  be*lon£fs.”  ’  Or  again,  let  the 

following  extract  illustrate  our  a\ithor  s  taste  : — 

• 

‘The  orang-outang  is  said,  by  naturalists,  to  he  the  ne*xt  animal  in 
the  chain  ol  being  below  man,  only  one  link  below  us;  anel  yet,  if  it 
were  possible,  ami  a  man  shoiilel,  in  the  possibility  of  the  case,  enter 
into  a  matrimonial  alliane*e  with  an  orang-outang,  dt'ar  me,  humanity 
would  be  shocl\t*d,  and  such  a  man,  as  says  dot),  ‘‘would  bo  chased 
out  of  I  In*  world” — kicked  out  of  crt‘ation.  And  yet,  inc(>mj)relu*iisil)ly 
gn*at  as  is  the  disparity  between  (iod  and  man,  such  is  the  dignity 
and  imjirovability  of  man’s  nature,  that  God  enters  into  a  union 
with  it,  more  intimate  and  indissoluble  than  any  matrimonial 
alliance  can  be.  “God  was  manitest  in  the  llesh,”  took  a  brother 
body  of  mine,  and  a  brother  soul  of  mine,  into  an  inse[)aral)le  union 
with  the  (iodhead.  When  the  bans  of  this  union  were  proclaimed 
in  heaven,  there  were  no  objections.’ 

The  incarnation  of  Christ  is  only  ecpialled  by  the  marriage  of 
one  of  tin*  in(‘mlK*rs  of  the  htima.n  family  with  an  orang-otitang ! 
^Ir.  'J'aylor’s  theory  is,  that  in  order  to  ])reach  the  Gosjm*!  elfectu- 
ally  you  must  arrest  the  attention  of  your  hean*rs  ;  but  in  order 
to  arrest  their  att(*ntion  you  must  surprise.  And  the  volume  is 
for  the  greater  j)art  devoted  to  this,  tin*  wielding  of  the  snrpri.se 
power  in  the  pulpit.  It  S(‘oms  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  view  of  things 
tiiat  any  <|ueer,  monstrous  incongruity  of  thought  or  expre.'^sioii 
Ls  })crmissihle  and  protitahle  in  the  puljiit.  No  doubt  it  is  very 
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(lesiral»le,  even  necessary,  to  keep  peo])lo  awake  in  cliurch  ;  but 
it  is  still  necessary  to  keep  tliein  awake  witliout  doing  indecent 
things. 

‘  The  surprise  power  of  sudden  transitions  of  thought  from  tho 
point  anticipated  by  the  hearer,  to  another  point  remote  but  appo¬ 
site,  is  a  lever  by  which  the  masses  are  often  moved. 

^  On  one  occasion,  when  the  tjuestion  of  granting  transfers  to 
missionaries,  who  had  left,  or  sliould  leave,  their  work  in  California, 
was  being  discussed  before  the  conference,  a  brotlier,  in  an  animated 
speech,  having  spoken  of  the  distance  we  had  come  to  save  souls  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  privations  and  diiliculties  to  bo 
endured,  said,  “  We  did  not  come  to  California,  iny  brethren,  to 

‘  Lie  OQ  flowery  beds  of  ease,* 

and  eat  chickens^  We  Avere  all  expecting  him,  in  his  high  declama¬ 
tory  style,  to  quote  the  rest  of  the  verse  : — 

“  Wliile  others  fought  to  win  the  prize, 

And  sailed  through  bloody  seas.” 

Put  the  sudden  transition — dro])ping  down  from  the  grand  con¬ 
ception  of  lields  of  carnage  and  seas  of  blood,  to  the  chicken-eating 
propensities  with  which  ministers  are  often  charged,  produced  a 
surprise  that  upset  the  gravity  of  tho  whole  coufereuee,  aud 
carried  the  bishop  with  all  the  rest.’ 

It  is  also  true  that  our  writer  says  lie  ‘  would  set  the  contra¬ 
band  S(‘al  on  whatever  is  silly  or  irndevaiit,’  also  on  ‘  all 
atteinjds  at  soaring  above  our  capacity — what  Mr.  Wesley  calls 
“grasping  at  the  stars  and  sticking  in  the  mud.”  * 

‘  An  Irish  orator  once  said,  in  his  sermon,  “Could  I  place  one  foot 
upon  the  sea,  and  the  other  upon  the  Georgiumsidus,  dip  my  tongue 
into  the  livid  lightnings,  and  throw'  my  voice  into  the  bellowing 
thunder,  1  would  wake  the  world  with  the  coininaud,  Kepeut,  turn 
to  God  ami  seek  salvation.”  ’ 

‘  A  young  man,  whoso  aspirations  for  celebrity  as  a  preacher  were 
only  equalled  by  his  want  of  all  the  essential  elements  f  xeept  con¬ 
fidence,  and  who  was  finally  discontinued  from  the  work,  was  once 
discoursing  on  the  expansive  character  of  the  human  miniJ,  and 
said,  “  Yes,  my  friends,  the  mind  of  man  is  so  expansive  that  it  can 
soar  from  star  to  star,  and  from  satchelite  to  sateheliie,  and  from 
serapheiie  to  seraphene,  and  from  cherry  beam  to  eherrvbeam,  aud 
from  thence  to  the  centre  of  the  d(»om  of  heaven.”  We  have  but 
few  young  men,  1  think,  who  would  undertake  such  a  flight  as  that. 
One  such  would  finish  the  reputation  of  any  young  preacher  as 
etlectually  as  Mr.  Thurston  was  tiuished  by  his  last  balloon  as¬ 
cension.  * 
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Mr.  Taylor  quite  illustrates  tlic  opinion  of  Iliulibras, — 

*  For  you  must  know  ntranpjo  thin^js  in  pulpits 
Arc  told  to  please  the  listeuiug  dull  pates.’ 

Well,  these  citations  uill  give  our  readers  fair  notice  of  what 
they  may  expect  in  the  volume.  But  there  is  also  a  gn‘at  doal 
far  better  than  that  which  we  have  quoted,  and  many  young 
preachers,  and  especially  those  who  go  out  into  tlie  highways 
and  h(‘<lges,  and  into  the  JN'azareths  of  our  country,  will  find  many 
admirable  hints.  The  reader  must  remember  that  the  author 

has  lH*eii  mostly  confined  to  Nazareth  in  his  ministrations.  The 

*/ 

minister  has  soimdliing  more  to  do  tlian  to  l)ring  sinners  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  awaken  them  from  their  sle(‘p. 
The  attention  now  given  to  the  nu'ii  of  th(‘  jmlpit  is  very  remnrk- 
able.  (hi  all  hands  rise  complaints  of  the  deficiency  of  pulpit 
)iower.  Bilious  and  ill-natured  and  sceptical  satirists  never  v.carv 
of  ridiculing  the  inefHciency  of  the  }uilpit.  We  Indieve  a  cry  was 
never  more  unjust.  We  have  often  said  that  we  bcdieve 
the  pulpit  was  iK‘ver  more  efiicicaitly  filled,  and  its  work  never 
more  conscientiously  [lerformed,  than  it  is  now.  It  is  true 
w(*  have  not  many  instances  of  men  who  combine  in  their 
pulpit  functions  the  statesmanshi})  of  Closes,  the  lioly  sacerdo- 
hdism  of  Aaron,  the  logical  mind  and  moral  enthusiasm  of  Paul, 
the  grandeur  and  forensic  majesty  of  Chrysostom,  the  bold 
innovation  of  Luther,  the  mildness  of  JMelancthon,  the  wit 
of  Erasmus,  and  the  everything  of  everybody  else.  For  this  is 
the  gentle  demaiul  made  not  infixHiuently  upon  the  ministry. 
Let  the  same*  tests  Ix'  applied,  all  things  being  Cipial,  to  the 
ministry  which  would  Ih"  apjilied  to  either  of  the  other  leariud 
jirofessions,  and  the  order  of  the  ministry  woidd  not  suffer 
by  the  t(‘st.  We  sp\ak  more  es]X'cially  of  the  ministry  among 
ourselves.  In  the  Church  of  England  we  would  limit  flu*  best 
severally  to  that  noble  order  of  men  the  curates  aiul  the 
incumbents. 

W1  lat  is  the  vocation  of  tlie  })reacher  ?  Is  it  not  imme- 
diatel}"  to  front,  and  interest,  and  arrest  the  souls  of  men  ?  A 
great  work  truly,  and  not  to  be  placed  beneath  any  work.  Well 
may  the  }u\‘acher  magnify  the  office  to  whicli  he  consecrates 
himsedf,  and  believe  that  no  other  work  stands  higher  i>r 
can  .stand  so  high.  We  trust  we  have  not  to  ask  our  readers  to 
beliiwe  that  (he  vocation  of  either  the  poet,  or  the  artist,  or  the 
man  of  letters,  can  1k‘  Jiinher,  or  can  be  so  hiirh,  as  the  vocation 
of  the  preacher.  Yes,  we  will  .say  it.  We  put  it  strongly. 
To  me<liato  l>e‘twe2ii  the  Saviour  and  .souls  ;  to  stand  by  the 
pure  river  of  the  water  of  life,  and  to  say,  ‘  Let  him  that 
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lioareth  say,  Come  ;  ho,  every  one  that  thii-stoth,  come  to  the 
waters,  come !’  this  is  the  vocation  of  the  jireacher. 

\  oil  have  not  to  be  tolil  tliat  there  is  a  town,  of  all  the  towns 
in  this  world  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
j)owertul,  the  most  glorious,  the  most  famous.  OthiT  towns 
have  churches  and  cathi*drals ;  but  there  would  have  been  no 
churches  or  cathedrals  but  for  this  town.  Other  towns  have 
castles,  ami  moats,  and  fortifications  ;  but  there  would  have  been 
no  fortifications,  no  castles  nor  bastions  but  for  this  town. 
Other  towns  have  had  their  senate-houses,  and  |)arliaments,  and 
halls,  and  judicial  courts,  and  majesties,  and  thrones;  but  they 
all  are  the  shadows  falling  from  the  buildings  of  this  town. 
Othm*  towns  have  had  their  battl(‘-fields :  the  war  (d*  strife  hjis 
rag(‘d  through  their  streets,  and  the  shock  of  war  and  the 
lightnings  of  strife  blazi'd  and  shook  over  the  tii'hls:  all  the 
passions  (»f  the  battle-field,  and  their  origin,  is  in  tins  town. 
Other  towns  have  palaces;  but  there  is  no  palace  so  beautiful 
or  so  brave  as  the  ])alace  of  this  town,  none  with  a  furnituri'  so 
grand,  none  with  glory  so  brave,  or  great,  or  subduing.  We  need 
not  say  it  is  the  town  well  known  to  John  lJunyan,  the  town 
of  ^lansoul.  The  town  lies  open  to  the  si?a.  sea  tlows  down 
to  it  through  rivers  and  bays.  All  its  wealth,  like  that  of  most 
towns,  li(\s  in  its  neighbourhood  to  the  sea.  Strange  land  lies 
all  around  it,  but  it  ojmuis  to  the  great  world  to  which  it  belongs 
by  fiv(.‘  ])orts,  the  cimjue  jiorts.  Hut  the  ports,  themselves 
b(‘autifully  cmistructeil,  an*  yet  as  nothing  in  coin])arison  with 
tlui  wealth  they  convey.  All  the  merchandise  of  j)ictures  and 
of  charming  furniture,  and  all  merchandise  of  music,  and  organs, 
and  haips,  and  all  merchandise  of  spicy  and  ])recious  gums,  and 
all  merchandise  of  clothing  and  of  food,  all  come  hitln*r,  lM)rne 
in  by  the  wondrous  waves  that  How  up  to  tin*  gates,  to  the 
])orts  of  tin*  town  of  ]\lansoul.  Five  gates,  said  .lohn  Jhmyan: 
Ear-gate,  Eye-gate,  Nose-gate,  Mouth-gate,  Feel-gate.  Hut  the 
greatest  of  these  is  Ear-gati*.  We  have  to  do  with  Ear-gate. 

Jhit  sometimes  the  jieojJe  in  this  town  of  JMansoid  are  all 
asle(‘]>  :  over  the  whole  place  there  is  as  the  slumlxT  of  an 
enchanted  jKilace.  The  people  within  are  wiaidmful  people, 
but  you  can  do  nothing  with  them  till  they  an?  awake.  One 
of  the  first  of  all  conditions  is  to  awaken  the  jieople  of  the 
town  of  Mansonl  This  is  the  vocation  of  the  pn‘acher. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  'Foplady, 
which  we  may  be  pardonml  for  introducing  to  our  r(*aders. 
‘The  paintm*,'  he  says,  ‘chooses  the  materials  on  whiiJi  he 
will  delineate  his  piece.  There  are  paintings  on  wood,  on  glass, 
on  metals,  on  ivory,  on  canvas.  So  God  chooses  and  selects 
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the  arsons  on  whom  his  micreatod  Spirit  shall,  with  his  pencil 
of  etVcctual  tn'm-e,  ro-deliucato  the  holy  likeness  whicli  Adam 
lost  Among  these  are  some  whose  natural  capacities  and 
uc*iuired  imprt)vements  are  not  ot  the  tiist-ratc  oulei  .  theie  tlie 
ima"e  of  God  is  painted  on  wood.  Others  ot  God’s  people  are 
not  of  those  (|uick  sensibilities  and  poignant  feelings  by  which 
manv  are  distinguished  :  tliere  the  Holy  Spirits  jiainting  is  on 
vMchle.  Others  are  iiermitted  to  fall  from  their  first  love,  and 
to  deviate  from  their  steailfastness :  there  the  Holy  Spirit 
paints  on  o/oss,  which,  perhaiis,  the  first  stone  of  temptation 
mav  iujure.  Hut  the  celehrated  Artist  will  m  time  rejiair  tliose 
breaches,  and  restore  the  frail,  brittle  Christian  to  his  original 
eiiiovment  and  more  than  his  original  purity ;  and  what  may 
sceiii  truly  wonderful.  Divine  grace  restores  the  ])icture  by 
painting  it  over  again.  It  is  the  broken-hearted  sinnei  to 
whom  "our  Ciod  will  impart  the  comforts  of  salvation.  Hie 
ancieiit-s  painted  in  water-coloui-s,  Viut  the  moderns  liave  added 
beauty  and  dnrabilitv  to  their  pictures  by  painting  them  m  oil. 

A  hypocrite  may  outwardly  bear  some  things  that  resemble  tlie 
iniaoe  of  GckI,  but  it  is  only  in  fre.sco  or  water-colours,  which  do 
not  "last,  and  are  at  best  laid  on  by  the  hand  ot  dissiniidation. 
Hut  (if  1  may  accommodate  so  familiar  an  idea  to  so  high  a 
subject)  the  lloly  Spirit  iiainte  in  oil;  he  accompanies  his  work 

with  unction  and  jiowcr.’  •  i  r  ,1 

This  is  a  singular  pas.sage,  but  we  have  citeil  it  tor  tlie 
puriio-se  of  saying  this  is  in  .some  sense  to  be  the  aim  of  all 
laboiii-s  in  the  ministry,  if  to  iKiint,  then  to  paint  m  oil. 

Hut,  iiuleed,  the  ulea,  of  painting  does  not  satisfy  us.  the 
minister  must  lie  more  than  this:  he  must  (lo  tar  more  than 
iiaint.  True,  he  deals  with  words.  Taiiiting  may  be  the 
language  fitting  to  employ  when  we  only  seek  to  convey  ideas 
— that  is,  images,  conceptions — but  this  would  but  very  tee  >ly 
represent  the  work  of  the  minister ;  it  is  to  souls,  it  is  to  awaken 
.souls,  that  they  may  Ik-  aroused,  that  they  may  be  lilted  ;  and 
oratory  is  the  power  of  words.  Surely  all  hearers  believe  in  tlie 
liowei-  of  words.  They  are  ‘  the  great  and  wide  sea,  m  which 
are  things  innumerable,  .small  and  gn'at  beasts,  on  which  a  so 
‘  o.)  the  ships,’  great  ideas,  but  c.specially  great  emotions,  w'hich 
enter  and  b.-ar  their  freightage  into  human  souls.  We  liave 
always  believed  in  the  might  of  words.  By  them  m  all  ages 
God"  has  etfecteil  his  most  woiiilerful  things.  Ihroiigh  t  heni 
i(rophets  and  apostles,  through  them  poets  and  seeis,  lavc 
sjioken.  ’riirough  them  God  s])eaks  now.  Ihey  have  worn  er  u 

imwer  :  through  them  the  thunders  and  judgments  have  ro  ei  , 

through  them  conviction  has  darted  its  lightnings ,  t  nou^  i 
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tiieni  the  i»i‘niai  rains  of  eoiisohition  liave  fallen.  The  ininistt^i 
is  a  man  who  holds  np  ‘a  form  of  sound  words’ as  a  ^lass  in 
which  the  multitude  may  see,  who  uses  cunnin<x,  and  studied, 
and  interpreting  words,  that  the  people  may  fivl  he  hold- 
and  chains  his  j)assing  emotions,  and  hinds  them  in  spc'ech  to 
etiect  power  over  souls.  For  this  the  man  heroines  the  minister. 
For  this  all  stiuhmts  are  to  he  ministiu’s.  ddie  ministta*  must 
liavi‘  a  sovereign  Indief  in  his  work,  and  in  tlu*  ]>ower  of  usinci' 
words  so  that  they  hecomo  realitii's.  If  it  is  not  this,  what  i^ 
the  ministry^  ‘The  man,’  says  Dr.  (hithrii‘,  ‘who  has  adopted 
the  (duirch  as  other  men  adopt  tin'  law,  tlu^  army,  or  the  navv, 
simply  as  a  ])rof(‘ssion,  and  goes  through  tin'  routine  of  its 
duti(\s  with  the  coldness  of  a  mi'n*  otHcial,  iilhal  hy  him  the 
])ul[)it  seems  tille»l  with  the  ghastly  form  of  a  skideton  that  in 
its  cold  and  hony  fingers  holds  a  hurniug  lam]>.’ 

The  liistory  of  the  t’hurch  in  all  ag(*s  is  tin*  history  of  the 
])ul[)it.  Kv'en  in  the  tlewish  (’hurch,  in  that  great  national 
institution  the  ])ro])h(‘ts  ami  the  school  of  tlu'  ])roph(*ts,  thero 
was  that  which  answen'd  to  our  cono^ption  of  it,  and  sometime- 
]>erhaps  eviMi  more  in  harmony  with  our  viiovs  of  the  work 
of  the  ministry;  as  whi*n  Kzra  ‘made  a,  jmlpit  of  wood,’  ‘to 
instruct  the  peopk*  out  of  tht‘  law.’  We  have  referred  to 
the  recently  pul)lish<‘d  lectures  of  Ckmon  Stanley  on  tin*  History 
of  the  Jewish  (’hurch  for  a  very  admirahh*  and  clear,  and,  we 
should  say,  useful  statement  of  the  nature  of  tin*  prophi'tical 
office  among  the  Jew.s.  That  was  one  with  our  work  of  the 
pulpit.  It  was  to  reach  the  conscience  of  the  ix'oph*.  It  was 
insight  into  the  human  heart.  It  was  a  close  conm^ction  with  th(‘ 
thoughts  of  men,  t»>  use  that  powia*  to  bring  tin;  spirit  to  tlm> 
turning-])oint  in  the  life,  the  crisis  of  tin*  liti*.  ’Fhe  whole 
])rophetic  ti'aching  stakc^s  itself  on  this  hold  prediction,  that 
all  will  be  well  when  the  spirit  shall  have  once  burned.  Tlie 
future  is  eviaything  :  the  ])ast  is  nothing.  Once  fitoicd,  then, 
the  spirit  goes  couragi‘OUsly  forward,  in  th(‘  strength  of  the 
s])irit  of  the  Lord,  in  the  power  of  the  life  of  C’hrist. 

This  constitutes  ])ower  in  the  ))ul])it :  flu*  abs(‘nc(*  of  this 
constitutes  real  weakness,  ’fhe  vocation  of  the'  ])reacher  is  t<» 
wield  and  exercise  this  ])ower. 

To  recur,  then,  to  what  we  have  already  said,  the  busiiu'ss  of 
the  preacher  is  to  seek  to  awaken  the  sleeping  peo]>le  of  tin* 
town  of  Mansoul.  There  is  Jmagination,  th(*r(‘  is  Memory,  there 
is  Thought,  there  is  Attention  ;  and  it  is  also  possible  for  a  ])ortion 
of  the  man  to  be  awake,  and  only  a  portion.  Some  iiu*!)  are, 
after  all,  only  abortive  beings,  and  some  men  are  only  sensational 
beings.  You  know  how  easily  the  mind  is  imj)ressed  by  natural 
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<>l»j(‘Cts,  l»ut  we  may  not  tlieretbro  call  tliis  an  educated  or 
awakened  state  of  mind.  Oii  tbe  contrary,  this  is  the  mind 
in  which  sensihility  is  awake,  and  conscience,  and  tliought,  and 
<liscnpline  Jisleep ;  and  it  is  only  more  dangerously  unawakened. 

It  has  often  l>een  remarked  that  sensitiveness  without  tender¬ 
ness  is  a  very  terrible  thing — the  power  of  feeling  everywliere 
except  in  the  conscience.  Hence  the  preaclier  walks  round  the 
town  of  Mansoiil,  and  sei‘ks  to  awaken  all  the  warders  and 
the  sentries,  till  the  whole  town  is  not  only  awakened  but 
alarmed. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  then,  by  the  preacher,  that 
his  vocation  is  with  souls  and  for  souls  ;  not  liearts  merely,  that 
is  the  r(‘gion  of  the  affections  ;  not  minds  merely,  that  is  the  region 
of  the  thought.  The  preacher  is  to  go  deeper  ;  he  is  to  ])o  a  wielder 
of  that  Wmd  which  ‘  separates  the  soul  ami  the  spirit,'  that  is, 
the  voice  of  the  conscituice  and  the  voice  of  the  mind  ;  lie  is  to 
be  the  holder  of  that  Word  ‘  which  discerns  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart.’  If  the  preacher  is  to  be  a  man  of  yiower, 
he  will  come  in  immediate  conhict  with  the  consciences  of  men. 
For  this  reason  many  have  siiid  and  say  there  is  no  art  of 
preaching.  Yet  lauv  ridiculous  to  say  this:  for  every  tmde, 
for  every  juofession,  there  is  an  art,  a  distinct  art,  and  even  for 
the  very  meanest.  'J’he  shoemaker  and  the  tailor  are  apprenticed 
to  learn  their  trades.  The  young  minister  should  learn  to  ]»reach. 
If  tve  liavi*  ever  had  a  (piarrel  with  the  systems  of  our  colleges, 
it  is  that  for  the  most  part  tliey  iiave  prepared  tor  the  study,  not 
for  the  ]»ul[>it,  likc‘  some  of  whom  a  wdtty  Gennan,  Richter, 
speaks,  who  had  ‘learned  the  Paternoster  in  every  tongue,  but 
lU'WY  jirayed  with  it.’  So  some  have  attained  almost  every 
conceivable  kind  of  knowledge,  but  never  ‘preached  wdth  it.’ 
As  it  is  be>t  to  n‘gard  all  ])owa‘rs  as  only  on  the  average,  in  any 
case,  therelore,  we  say  to  the  student  for  the  ministry,  Gulture, 
culture,  culture  ;  pray,  read,  and  marshal  the  ideas  ;  put  them 
in  (»rder.  it  is  knowledge,  it  is  mor(‘  than  knowledge,  it  is 
wisdom,  whicli  enaldes  the  preacher  to  tell  u])on  his  hearers. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  ‘  hearers  have  often  neither  the  skill 
nor  the  will  to  take  home  to  themselves  general  discourses, 
thentore  the  juvacher  must  make  the  ajiplication  himself,  as 
Kathan,  ‘‘Thou  art  the  man.’”  Bridges  remarks  on  Ecclos. 
xii.  11,  ‘The  goads  and  tht‘  nails’  (/.c.,  the  words  of  the  wdse) 
‘must  not  lie  laid  by  as  if  the  posts  would  knock  them  in,  but 
must  be  tastened  by  the  masters  of  assemblies.’  This  must  b(‘ 
the  vocation  of  the  luvacher,  his  studv,  thus  to  read)  the  conscience, 
.llus  IS  pow’cr  in  preaching,  but  it  needs  deep  experience,  ami 
prayer,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth  ;  and  for  powder 
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t)V'or  j^ouls,  wc  have  no  doubt  that  a  far  more  orticiont  lest  than 
the  loudest  acclamation  and  applause  is  ‘  the  test  of  tears/ 

St.  Augustine,  in  his  ‘Art  of  Preaching,’  tells  us  that  lie 
undertook  to  dissuade  the  people  of  one  of  those  ancient  cities, 
Cesarea,  ironi  a  barbarous  annual  ])ractice  of  civil  conflicts,  in 
which  neighbours,  and  even  sons,  and  fathers,  and  brothers 
divideil  themselves  into  two  parties,  to  fight  at  particular 
seasons  of  the  year,  t‘ach  one  killing  whom  he  could.  He  savs, 
‘  1  availed  myself  as  far  as  possibh'  of  the  grand  in  eloipience  in 
(U’der  that  1  might  ti‘ar  awav  and  banish  from  their  customs 
and  their  hearts  this  inveterate  evil,  but  I  did  not  think  that  I 
had  iiccomplisheil  anything  so  long  as  I  heard  their  acclamations, 
not  until  1  saw  them  in  tears.  I’heir  acclamations  showed 
me  that  they  were  taught  and  d«‘lighted,  but  their  tears  showed 
me  tliat  they  were  ]>ersuad(*d  ;  and  when  I  saw  th(*ir  tears  1  felt 
tliat  the  savage  custom,  which  had  b(‘en  handed  down  from  one 
father’s  gram  bather’s  ancestor  to  anotlier,  would  lu'  subdu(‘d, 
and  that,  too,  before  1  was  authorized  to  feel  so  by  tin'  thing 
itself.  Soon  afun*  having  clos<'d  my  discourse  I  turned  to  giv(; 
thanks  to  (.lod.  And  lo !  Cdirist  being  propititnis,  eight  years 
and  more  have  (‘lapsed  since  anything  of  tln^  kind  has  bet'ii 
attempted.  Many  other  things  have  occuiTed  in  my  (‘.\p(‘ri('n(*e, 
from  which  1  have  learned  that  those*  win)  have  b(?(‘n  in  anv 
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measure  affected  by  the  grand  in  a  wise  display  of  (‘locjuencc*, 
sliow  it  by  sighs  rather  than  by  clamoui’S,  sometimes  by  \vee|»ing, 
and  finallv  bv  a  change*  of  life.* 

This  hints  to  us  the  tnn*  vocation  of  tin*  pn'acher.  We  r(‘ad 
of  an  ancient  fatlK‘r  who  w(*]>t  at  tin*  aj)plause  giv(*n  to  his 
sermons;  he  felt  that  his  words  had  not  gom*  d(‘ep  (‘nough. 
‘  Would  to  dod,’  said  In*,  ‘  tln‘y  had  rather  gone  away  sih‘nt  and 
thoughtful.’  ‘Well,’  says  Bridges,  ‘we  must  ])r(‘ach  /o  (nir 
people  as  well  as  hefove  them;’  an<l,  says  Robert  Hall,  ‘ ’fhe 
conscience*  of  the  audience  should  tl‘el  the  hand  of  the  juvacher 
s(*arching  it,  and  every  individual  know  when*  to  class  himself.’ 
Our  spirit  in  preaching  should  be,  ‘  I  have  a  message  unto  thee! 
If,  as  we  walk  along,  we  hear  a  cry  of  fire,  we  feel  an  uneasy 
tendency  to  htok  or  run  every  way,  but  if  om*  touches  us  on  tin* 
shouldcu’,  and  says,  ‘  Yod  v  house  is  on  fin*,^  then  we,  in  a  state 
of  trepiclation,  rush  anxiously  to  our  dwelling.  So  givat  is  tin* 
difference  betwc*en  the  ])reaching  which  den*'?  in  generals  and 
that  which,  coming  home  to  close  ])articulars.  *rrests  the  soul. 

And  will  any  one  sn])pose  that  all  this,  ..hich  is  the  very 
highest  order  of  speech  and  ehxpience,  (\an  be  attained  without 
enUurey  without  deep  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  the  springs  of 
the  human  soul  ?  or  fancy  that  the  power  to  do  this  consists 
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merely  in  actieii  or  vehemence,  mistaking,  as  the  editor  oi* 
‘  Vinet  ’  says,  ‘  ])erspiration  for  inspiration,’ or  that  the  woik  i^; 
done  hv  pr(‘acliing  to  tlie  nervc‘.s  instead  of  consciences  tuid  souls? 
The  vocation  of  tlu‘  ])reacher  is  ]H)W(‘r;  it  is  power,  religious 
power.  Su])]>os(‘,  then,  we  dro])  the  word  olo([uence  as  an 
amhition  to  which  tin*  ])reacher  dare  not  strive  to  attain,  j)erhaps 
the  J^n^hahility  is,  that  as  that  word  is  understood,  most  minister^ 
an*  not  elo<|uent.  Wi*  helieve  we  think  of  eloquence  too  much. 
What  then  ?  All  ministers  can,  if  their  own  natures  are  divinely 
ttmelied  and  established — all  can  fnnch,  all  can  icaclt^  all  can 
nistriirt.  ‘I  oftt‘ii  re]M‘at  to  myself,’  says  Ib'inhard,  ‘that,  atO/r 
all,  the  Christian  ])reacher  is  more  an  instructor  than  an  oratoi.’ 
Of  eourst*,  is  not  this  the  ajjostolic  designation,  ‘  apt  to  tcorh  ’  f  A 
preaclier  may  be  a  p(‘rf(*ct,  a  finished,  and  most  successful  orati»r, 
and  miss  every  ])urpose  and  end,  and  almost  ev(‘ry  art,  of  tin* 
Christian  ministry;  but  the  instructor,  tin*  teacher,  mvsf  be 
‘thoroughly  furnishiMl’  himself,  and  ht*  will  furnish  the  min<ls  of 
some,  ev(*n  if  Ik*  fail  to  touch  their  souls. 

Wi*ll  woidd  it  lu‘if  mod(*rn  ministers  would  fire  their  spirits  by 
the  consideration  of  tin*  lives  and  writings  of  those  men  who 
hav(*  eniiiK'utly  illustrated  the  vo(‘ation  of  tin*  preaelu'r  for  this 
|Mirposf.  W(*  an*  sorry  io  be  unabK*  to  ])oint  to  a  chea])  edition 
of  the  sermons  of  H(*nrv  Smith;  he  was  one  of  the  (*arly 
Ihiritans,  one  «»f  the  r(*ign  of  (jueen  Elizabeth,  nu'ntioned  by 
Mars<li‘n  with  [\lall  and  Penry.  We  gather  from  tin*  hints  of 
his  nu'niorialist,  old  Thomas  Ful]‘n\  that  he , was  only  saved  IVoiu 
their  donn\  by  tin*  s])ecinl  protection  of  [jord  Burh'igh,  accorded: 
to  him,  no  doubt,  from  his  family  relationship  to  a  large  baronial 
family  in  Leict'stershin*.  Udall  and  P(‘nrv  were  of  worthh“s.' 
(‘XtractiiHi,  and  thi'refon*  fitting  food  for  tlie  .gallows  and  tin* 
jail.  Put  ]b‘nrv  Smith  was  of  the  V(‘ry  Pra‘torian  band  ot 
Puritans.  Ife  ran  a  brii*f  cinir.se  of  faithfulness,  and  his  wonis 
ran  very  nimbly.  We  believi*  few  of  tin*  Puritans  of  that  age 
had  in  so  eminent  a  degri*e  the  blessing  of  Na])hthali,  ‘he  was  a 
hind  let  loose,’  and  he  gave  ‘  goodly  words.’  His  wjis  especially 
that  elo(|iu*nee  which  makes  straight  paths  for  its  feet.  Ao 
knotty  or  perplexed  (piestion  or  discussion  could  ever  induc«* 
him  to  turn  aside  to  its  <ligression.  When  the  Stmiid  \Vas  a 
widely  ditf(‘rent  street  to  that  we  sec  it  now,  and  St.  Clement 
DaiK'.s  a  very  ditferent  church,  it  was  thronged  to  listen  to  the 
intense  earnestne.ss  of  the  youthful  Puritan,  for  he  died  young. 

The.'<e  an*  two  admirable  men  not  verx’  often  referred  to, 
Henry  Smith  and  Kobert  Robinson,  both  in  their  way  apostoli' 
men.  They  an*  models  of  perspicuous  force,  of  r(*ady  clearness. 
If  we  desired  that  our  words  should  fiow  like  a  torrent,  we  should 
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study  Hrnry  Smith.  If  \\\*  (h'sinul  tlu*  style  of’ealm  persuasion, 
«|uaint  and  eoneentrated  power,  we  should  read  and  study 
R'ohert  Rohinson.  Henry  Smith  is  t‘V(‘ry  way  tli(‘  hap]>iest 
representation  ot  the  oenius  of  tlie  old  Puritan  j)ulpit,  while 
Rohinson  was  a  sort  ot  passionhss  and  popular  farm-house 
Ah(‘lard.  ddiey  both  s])oki‘  to  the  multitude,  reeoilint*-  from  all 
introduction  of  mystic  (piestions  ;  eminently  they  kept  the  liigh 
roa<l.  Robinson’s  sentences  have  more*  th(‘  rini^^and  sound  of  the 
hammer  and  the  accompanying  spark.  Henry  Smitli’s  liave 
m(»re  the  tone  of  the  soldiia*,  tin*  contlict,  and  the  clash  «d'  the 
fiehl.  Robinson  did  not  so  miicli  preach  to  you,  as  enter  into 
conversation  with  you  ;  and  his  sm’iuons,  altliougli  so  im]n*(‘ssive 
tor  the  pulpit,  would  have  been  as  impressive  if  spok^ai  l)y  tin* 
tireside.  Smith  ran  niml)ly  along,  his  loins  girt  likt*  Klijah 
before  the*  chariot  of  Ahab  ;  like  tin*  proph(‘t  of  tin*  Lord  souinl- 
ing  an  alarm  upon  the  way,  and  la’inging  himsolf  into  imimsliate 
personal  ivlation  with  the  souls  of  men.  ^rhesi*  m(*n  hava*  no 
place  in  estimation  by  the  great  mast(‘rs  of  tin*  pulpit  ;  but  if  a 
ori'acher  rightlv  undorstands  Ids  true,  vocation,  and  what  a  model 
should  be,  and  studies  those  men,  ho  will  be  a  far  more  aide 
teaclna*  than  if  he  gave  his  davs  and  niclits  t«)  .baemv  'favlor, 
or  South,  to  J>arrow,  or  oven  to  Hall. 

In  a  review  of  the  vocatiini  of  tin*  pre.ich(‘r,  wo  have  lua?!! 
impre.ss(‘d  by  the  idea  foinied  (d‘  it  by  tin*  Rev.  »I.  (/.  M.  Ik'llow. 
Tin*  evitleiice  is  ctnitained  in  his  S(*rmons.  We  Iiav<*  oin*  on 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens;  the  courst*  of  description  is,  iinh‘(*d, 
not  now  ;  we  n'lnembor  to  havt*  nn‘t  with  otln'r  pr(‘ach(‘rs  who 
have  indulged  in  a  similar  V(‘in  of  fancy.  A  wisi*  pr(*achor  will 
turn  to  admirabh*  account  his  wainlerings  througli  apostolic 
sceiK's,  but  Mr.  Re.llew  shows  us  how  not  to  usi*  .such  travels; 
[Kige  on  pag(*  is  occu])i(*d  by  no(‘dless  and  im]H*rtinent  «h‘scrip- 
tion. 

t 

*  From  the  port  of  the  Pir.Tus,  at  the  distance*  of  live  miles,  tho 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  crowned  with  its  ruins,  ris(‘s.  It  is  visible  to 
ilij  traveller,  above  the  surrounding  plain.  When  St.  Paul  reached 
tlie  ]iort  on  his  voyage  from  Tuessalonica  and  B(‘ra*Ji,  tiiat  rock 
would  meet  his  eye  crowded  witii  chaste  and  noble  ediliees  which  the 
hands  of  Pericles  and  others  left  as  tlie  choicest  gems  of  architec¬ 
tural  taste  to  the  world.  Towering  above  them  all  the  Ajiofltle 
v.ould  first  behold  :ui  evidence  of  Greek  idolatry,  in  the  gigantic 
figure  of  ^Minerva  (cast  out  of  tho  brazen  trophies  of  war  taken  at 
Marathon);  which,  grasping  its  shield  and  spear,  overlooked  the  city 
beneath,  as  the  angel  with  outstretched  wings  at  present  overlooks 
Rome  from  the  castle  of  8t.  Angelo.  From  the  s])ot  where  tho 
Apostle  landed,  up  to  the  city,  there  had  form(‘rly  been  one  con- 
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m»*rcly  in  action  or  veIi(*incnco,  mistaking,  as  the  editor  ot 
‘ViiK't’  says,  ‘perspiration  tor  ins])iration,’  or  that  the  work  i> 
(hmo  l)y  ]»r(*aching  to  tlie  nerves  instead  of  consciences  and  souls  ? 
Tlie  vocation  of  tlie  ]uvacher  is  ])ower ;  it  is  ])ower,  religious 
p«over.  Supp(w,  then,  we  drop  the  word  eloipience  as  an 
amhition  to  which  tlie  preaclier  dare  not  strive  to  attain,  ])erliap> 
the  jirohahility  is,  that  as  that  word  is  understood,  most  minister> 
are  not  <*lo(|uent.  W(‘  believe  we  think  of  eloquence  too  much. 
What  then  ?  All  ministers  can,  if  their  own  natures  are  divinely 
touched  and  (‘stablished — all  can  iaach,  all  can  ieachy  all  can 
iiLsfntrf.  ‘I  often  re])eat  to  myself,’  says  Reinhard,  ‘that,  after 
all,  the  (’hristian  preacher  is  more  an  instructor  than  an  orator.’ 
( )f  coursig  is  not  this  the  apostolic  designation,  ‘  apt  to  teach  ’  /  A 
pr(‘ach(‘r  may  be  a  pm  fect,  a  fini.shed,  and  most  successful  orator, 
and  miss  every  pur])o.se  and  end,  and  almost  every  art,  of  th  • 
(Miristian  ministry;  but  the  instructor,  the  teacher,  must  be 
‘thoroughly  furnished’  hims(‘lf,  and  he  will  furnish  the  minds  cf 
som<‘,  even  if  he  fail  to  touch  their  souls. 

Well  wouM  it  be  if  modern  ministers  would  tire  their  spirits  by 
the  consideration  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  those  men  wh  ♦ 
have  I'liiiiKMitlv  illustrated  the  vocation  of  the  jireacher  for  this 
purpo.si*.  W(‘  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  point  to  a  chea])  edition 
of  the  sermons  of  Henry  Smith ;  lu*  was  one  of  the  early 
Puritans,  one  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Klizabeth,  mentioned  by 
Mai>d«‘n  with  Iblall  and  Penry.  We  gather  from  the  hints  ot 
his  memorialist,  oM  Thmnas  Fulb  r,  that  he  was  only  saved  from 
their  d(K»m  by  the  s])ecial  protection  of  Lord  p]url(*igh,  accordei! 
to  him,  no  doubt,  from  his  family  relationship  to  a  large  baronia^ 
family  in  Leici'stershire.  Udall  and  Penry  were  of  worthless 
extraction,  and  therefore  fitting  food  for  the  gallows  and  the 
jail.  But  Henry  Smith  was  of  the  very  Pra  *toi  lan  band  oi 
Puritans.  He  ran  a  brief  course  of  faithfulnes.s,  and  his  word.> 
ran  very  nimbly.  We  believe  few  of  the  Puritans  of  that  agt‘ 
had  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  blessing  of  Naphthali,  ‘he  was  a 
hind  let  loose,’  and  he  gave  ‘goodly  words.’  His  was  especially 
that  ehxjuence  which  makes  straight  paths  for  its  feet.  No 
knotty  or  perplexed  (piestion  or  di.sciis.sion  could  ever  induce 
him  to  turn  aside  to  its  digression.  When  the  Strand  was  a 
widely  different  street  to  that  we  see  it  now,  and  St.  Clement 
Danes  a  very  different  church,  it  was  thronged  to  listen  to  the 
intense  earnestness  of  the  youthful  Puritan,  for  he  died  young. 

These  are  two  admirable  men  not  verv  often  referred  to, 
Henry  Smith  and  Robert  Robinson,  both  in  their  way  apostolic 
men.  They  are  models  of  perspicuous  force,  of  ready  clearness. 
If  we  desired  that  our  words  should  How  like  a  torrent,  we  should 
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.^tudy  Honry  Smith.  It  vre  desired  the  style  of  calm  jx‘rsuasi«ni, 
of  «|n:iint  and  concentrated  power,  we  shonld  niad  and  study 
Robert  Robinson.  Henry  Smith  is  every  way  the  happiest 
representation  of  tlie  ^^enins  of  the  old  Puritan  pulpit,  while 
Robinson  was  a  sort  of  passionless  and  popular  farm-hmise 
AiK'lard.  They  both  s])oke  to  the  multitude,  recoiling  from  all 
introduction  of  mystic  (piestions ;  eminently  they  kejft  the  high 
road.  Robinson’s  sentences  have  more  the  rin<r  and  sound  of  the 
Iiammer  and  the  accompanying  spark.  Henry  Smith’s  have 
more  the  tone  of  the  soldier,  the  contlict,  and  the  clash  of  the 
fiehl.  Robinson  did  not  so  much  preach  to  you,  as  enter  into 
conversation  with  you  ;  and  his  sermons,  although  so  impressive 
for  the  pulpit,  would  have  been  as  impressive  if  spoken  ])y  the 
fireside.  Smith  ran  nimbly  along,  his  loins  girt  like  Elijah 
before  the  chariot  of  Ahab  ;  like  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  sound¬ 
ing  an  alarm  uj)on  the  way,  and  bringing  himself  into  immediate 
])ersonal  relation  with  the  souls  of  men.  These  men  have  no 
})lace  in  estimation  by  .the  great  masters  of  the  pulpit  ;  but  if  a 
jjreacher  rightly  understands  his  true  vocation,  and  what  a  model 
should  be,  and  studies  those  men,  he  will  be  a  far  more  able 
teacher  than  if  he  gave  his  days  and  nights  to  Jeremv  Taylor, 
nr  S(»uth,  to  Bawow,  or  evi'ii  to  Hall. 

In  a  review  of  the  voc.ition  of  the  preacher,  we  have  been 
impressed  by  the  idea  formed  of  it  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M.  Bellew. 
Th"  (‘vidence  is  contained  in  his  sermons.  We  have  one  on 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens;  the  course.^  of  description  is,  indeed, 
not  new  ;  we  remember  to  have  nu‘t  with  other  prc'achers  who 
iiave  indulged  in  a  simihir  vein  of  fancy.  A  wise  preacher  will 
turn  to  admirable  account  his  wanderings  through  apostolic 
scenes,  but  Mr.  Bellew  .shows  us  how  not  to  use  such  travels  ; 
page  on  page  is  occupied  by  needless  and  impertinent  de.scri|)- 
tion. 

‘  From  the  port  of  the  Pirjeiis,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  the 
.\eropolis  of  Athens,  crowned  with  its  ruins,  rises.  It  is  visible  to 
the  traveller,  above  the  surrounding  plain.  When  St.  Paul  reached 
the  ])ort  on  his  voyai^e  from  Tiiessalonica  arid  BiTiea,  that  rock 
Would  meet  his  eye  crowded  with  chaste  and  noble  edifices  which  the 
hands  of  Pericles  and  others  left  as  the  choicest  gems  of  architec¬ 
tural  taste  to  the  world.  Towering  above  them  all  the  Apostle 
would  first  behold  an  evidence  of  Greek  idolatry,  in  the  gigantic 
figure  of  ^Minerva  (cast  out  of  the  brazen  trophies  of  war  taken  at 
Marathon);  which,  grasping  its  shield  and  spear,  overlooked  the  city 
beneath,  as  the  angel  with  outstretched  wings  at  present  overlooks 
Rome  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  From  the  spot  where  the 
Apostle  lauded,  up  to  the  city,  there  had  formerly  been  one  con- 
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tinuous  street,  defended  hy  the  so-called  “Long  Walls,”  winch 
memorable  fortifications  united  Athens  witli  its  port  of  tlie  Piraeus. 
These  had  been  destroyed.  Crossing  the  plain  amidst  their  ruins 
the  Apostle  would  enter  the  city  where  the  evidences  of  idolatry, 
and  yet  of  the  taste  and  splendour  of  the  Athenians,  lay  scattered 
thickly  around  him. 

‘  lie  would  at  once  be  surrounded  by  altars,  and  temples,  and 
statues  dedicated  to  Apollo,  Jupiter,  ^Mercury,  and  others,  skirting 
on  every  side  the  edges  of  the  street  \\hich  led  directly  from  the 
Pira'an  gateway  to  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  Approaching  this 
termination,  on  his  left  rose  the  hill  called  the  Pnyx,  where  the 
Athenians  held  their  political  meetings.  Beyond  it  aeuiii  stood  the 
hill  of  tlie  Areopagus,  crowncil  with  the  temple  of  ]Mars.  To  that 
hill  we  must  presently  proceed.  Before  him,  an  immense  (piad- 
rangular  building  intercepted  his  ap])roach  to  the  Acropolis.  This 
was  the  Agora  or  market-place  cf  Athens,  and  it  was  entered  on 
every  side  by  ];orticos,  surmounted  by  statues,  on  one  of  which  as 
Paul  passed  along  he  may  have  looked  upon  the  “  God  of  day.” 
AVe  read  (ver.  17)  that  Paul  was  daily  “in  the  market  with  them 
tliat  met  witii  him.”  This  Agora  or  market-place  was  the  spot  where 
(ver.  21)  the  Athenians  and  strangers  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else  “  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.”  It  was  in  reality 
a  beautiful  scpiare,  wlm.-^e  centre  was  planted  with  trees,  interspei>ed 
witli  statues,  it  was  surrounded  by  cloisters,  jrrobably  resendding 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  its  walls  and  roots  were  covered  \\ith 
paintings  repi’esenting  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  Athenian 
history.  There  the  Grecian  artist  had  depicted  the  glorious  achieve¬ 
ment  at  Alarathon.  This  colonnade  received  the  name  of  the  tStoa 
Pa*cile,  or  Painted  Cloister,  and  it  became  the  favourite  resort  of 
Zeno  and  his  disciples  ;  whereby  they  received  the  name  of  Stoics, 
or  the  philosophers  who  frequented  the  painted  8toa.  In  tlie 
gardens  within  the  court  were  the  statues  of  the  great  men  of 
Greece,  Demosthenes,  Solon,  and  others.  Here,  again,  the  evidences 
of  idolatry  met  the  Apostle’s  view!  Alercury  and  Hercules  and 
Ajiollo  ri'ceived  the  j)0[)ular  reverence  in  the  midst  of  tliis  market¬ 
place.  The  spirit  of  Paul  was  stirred  witltiu  him  when  he  saw  tlie 
city  whollv  given  to  idolatry  (v.  1(5).  The  porticos  of  the  Agora 
witliin  which  he  stood  were  surmounted  witli  idols.  Statues  of  nods 
were  erected  in  every  direction  within  its  cloisters — even  in  a 
favoured  retreat  both  of  poets  and  philosophers ;  of  which  Dr. 
Doddridee  has  well  remarked,  “The  jirevalence  of  such  a  variety 
of  senseless  superstitions  in  this  most  learned  and  polite  city  which 
all  its  neighbours  beheld  with  so  much  veneration,  gives  a  lively 
and  affecting  idea  of  the  need  ice  have  in  the  most  improved  state  oj 
human  reason,  of  heinp  taught  hg  a  Divine  revelation.'^ 

‘As  Paul  looked  beyond,  where  t!ie  rock  of  the  Acropolis  rose 
above  the  city,  he  would  behold  it  crowded  with  the  temples  and  idols 
of  a  corrupt  religion.  A\  hen  the  Apostle  “  saw  the  city,”  as  he 
passed  along,  he  would  no  doubt  ascend  tlie  Acropolis  by  its  sole 
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entrance,  the  PropyUea,  erected  by  Pericles.  There  would  stand  the 
temple  of  Victory,  and  within,  or  about  its  vestibule  the  figures  of 
Me  rcury,  ^linerva,  and  Venus :  there  he  would  see  the  statues  of 
Pericles,  and  also  of  the  Itoman  Agrippa  and  Augustus.  Upon  the 
levelled  platform  of  the  Acropolis  lie  would  behold  everywhere  the 
most  choice  specimens  of  Grecian  statuary,  commemoratiitg  the 
mythological  histories  of  the  gods.  Jlut  superior  to  all,  ho  would 
stand  beneath  that  colossal  figure  of  51inerva  holding  her  brazen- 
shield  above  the  head  of  Athens :  and  he  would  look  on  tliat  superb 
triumpli  of  art,  that  epic  of  poetry  done  in  stom',  the  temple  of 
Alinerva,  the  Parthenon ! — the  glorious  eifort  of  the  proudest  days 
of  Athens;  and  oven  to  this  hour  in  its  ruins,  the  lasting  monument 
wliich  tells  the  grandeur  of  that  Greece  which  is  no  more !  ’ 


A  witty  writer  upon  all  this  has  conceived  one  preaching  in 
Westinin.ster  in  some  coining  ages,  beginning  his  s(*rmon  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  K(‘form  Club,  then  splitting  tliat  building, 
the  l)nke  of  York’s  Coliinm  and  Waterloo  Place  claim  a 
moment’s  notice.  Proceeding  alonjx  Pall  Mall,  tlie  eve  rests 
upon  the  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  Th(‘  (Jniversity  Club 
suggests  a  (ligi*ession  to  the  Isis  and  the  (Arm.  Presently,  on 
the  left,  the  Koyal  Academy  rises  above  Trafalgar  S(piare,  and 
the  pictures  which  are  now'  exhibiting  there  rvill  claim  a  hasty 
criticism.  The  statue  of  Lord  Nelson,  at  Oharing  Cross,  is  to 
an  Englishman  what  th(‘  lu'azen  Pallas  (d‘  the  Acropolis  rvas  to 
an  Athenian,  and  therefore  it  must  not  1)C  forgotten  ;  that  statue 
looks  dowm  upon  the  speaker.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
Sir  Charles  Napier  stood  erect  and  stiff,  an<l  I)r.  Jimner  r(‘clined 
meditativady,  and  the  fountains  ])lnyed  fee’oly,  and  tiie  little 
boys  vigorously,  in  the  s<purre.  The  hoary  jiiles  and  the  ancient 
mmnories  of  the  Abbey  and  th<*  Hall  will  next  demand  atten¬ 
tion,  and  so  on  ;  but  what  a  nunarkable  thing  if  the  preacl.er 
should  imagin''  tliat  he  is  [)i(*rcing  the  conscience  or  jireaching 
the  (fospi'l  all  this  time.  Most  of  Mr.  Bi'llew^’s  sermons  disjday 
this  mere  artistic  faculty,  this  gathering  ami  disposing  of  im'utal 
stuff  and  wares  which  have  been  in  some  sense  apprehemh'd  by 
the  intellect,  but  wdiich  have  never  apjiroaclK'd,  and  .still  h'ss 
been  absorbed  into,  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  truths  and 
things. 

d'hus  vanously  the  vocation  of  the  preacher  is  understood  by 
those  wdio  jireach.  Air.  Taylor,  in  the  volunu?  we  have  noticed 
at  the  head  of  this  jiaper,  ri'gards  the  ‘  surprise  powTr,’  and  the 
ability  to  wield  it,  as  the  great  characteristic  ;  but  it  is  clear 
even  from  the  quotations  w'e  have  given  and  the  in.stances  cited, 
that  a  large  amount  of  jiower,  ami  of  many  orders,  may  exi.st 
without  tiiis.  For  the  unaffected  and  the  sluggish,  ami  thc' 
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coarse-miiulod,  this  may  even  be  necessary,  but  the  power  of 
j;entleness  will  more  fre<juently  make  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
tiuly  j^reat,  and  we  are  desirous  of  seedng  in  the  ])ulj)it  the 
wisilom  of  the  wonl  that  builds,  and  the  word  that  consoles,  as 
wc*ll  as  the  wisdom  (►f  the  wonl  that  arouses.  These  are  all 
necessary  for  the  town  of  ^lansoul. 

Th(‘  ]»reacher  Inis  to  obtain  an  empire  over  souls,  not  hu*  his 
own  sake,  but  for  Christ  s  sake,  starting  from  a  ce  ntre  with  clearly 
defined  j)rincij)les,  and  not  afraid  if  they  should  be  called  ])re- 
jud ices,  since  to  lay  aside  prejudices  is  to  lay  aside  principles; 
only  let  their  tendency  l>e  seen  weighing  them  in  the  balances 
of  the  siinctuary.  A  minister  should  have  prejudices,  settling 
some  things  once  for  all,  not  having  again  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion — settling  some  questions,  and  going  on  praying  for  strength 
to  fulfil  the  vocation  to  which  he  is  called  ;  for  the  weakness  of 
the  will  is  shown  not  in  choice  but  in  execution  ;  it  is  the  doing 
which  so  sadly  defeats  us  all.  There  is  a  remark  of  Schleier- 
maclier’s  that  ‘  every  man  is  a  priest,  so  far  as  he  draws  around 
him  others  in  the  sphere  to  which  he  has  appropriated  himself, 
and  in  which  he  professes  to  be  a  master ;  and  every  one  is  a 
layman,  so  far  as  he  is  guided  by  the  counsel  and  experience  of 
another  within  the  sphere  of  religion,  when  he  is  comparatively 
a  stranger.’  It  is  one  of  those  remarks  one  cannot  quite  endorse, 
but  how  much  truth  there  is  in  it.  The  vocation  of  the  preacher 
is  to  be  a  centre  and  prophet  to  the  souls  of  men  ;  and  a  minister 
can  never  be  strong  or  useful  who  does  not  remember  this  voca¬ 
tion.  We  heard  the  other  day  an  anecdote  of  a  highly  ])opular 
lecturer  who  had  been  lecturing  on  George  Fox,  the  founder  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  without 
any  a[»preciation  of  his  spiritual  insight  and  deptli,  when,  jus  he 
went  out  of  the  room,  an  old  Quaker  went  up  to  him,  and  sjiid, 
‘  George,  thou  hast  nothing  to  dniw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep.' 
That  may  l)e  said,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  iminy  thousands  of 
ministers.  How,  then,  can  they  rejich  the  souls  of  men  ?  The 
preacher  must  aim,  therefore,  at  culture,  spiritual  culture,  tluit 
lie  may  have  transactions  with  the  .souls  of  men  for  their  sakes, 
for  Christ’s  .sake.  And  that  i>ower  over  the  souls  of  men  will  be 
from  his  own  sense  of  rehition  to  eternity.  It  must  be  piuver, 
not  a  charm,  to  please,  to  attract  crowds,  but  really  ])Ower  over 
sends.  Hjin  has  been  called  ji  many-sided  aninnil.  We  do  not 
like  such  definitions,  but  we  .see  that  the  auinuil  races  have  a 
gojil  which  they  attain  to ;  each  tendency  is  fulfilled,  and  each 
individual  and  race  expires ;  ‘  but  man,’  .says  an  eminent  writi^r, 
‘is  a  jionder^sided  antinal!  He  is,  if  he  is  an  animal  at  all. 
He  has  his  true  fulfilment  beyond  the  rolling  rivers,  or  all  our 
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During  tlie  past  inunth  a^atations  and  actions  of  various 
kinds  within  the  walls  of  what  is  called  hy coinpliinent 
'.lie  Church  ot  England,  have  very  efiectually  and  distinctly 
hxed  the  eyes  of  j>uhlic  opinion  upon  that  anti<piated,  somewhat 
i.iythical,  and  dilapidated  old  l>arty.  Very  various  emotions 
-well  within  our  bosom  as  we  take  note  of  the  various  doiims  of 
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bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  Canon  Stanley,  for  whom  we 
-^uppose  most  within  his  church,  and  jjerhaps  a  still  greater 
number  without,  entertain  feelings  of  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration,  calls  aloud,  in  the  letter  he  has  addressed  to  his 
friend  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  a  re])eal  (►f  the  obnoxious 
-ubscriptioii  tests  before  exercising  the  office  of  minister  within 
^lie  Church.  The  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  contrary,  calls  for  a 
million  of  money — a  hundred  thousand  pounds  continued  for 
‘oil  years  for  the  erection  of  new  churclies  in  the  neighbourhood 
«»f  London.  Both  proposals  are  startling,  the  first  by  what  may 
seem  its  naturalness  and  reasonableness ;  the  second  by  its 
ludicrousness.  The  first  claims  our  admiration  by  its  magna¬ 
nimity  and  generosity  ;  the  second,  we  mast  confess  it,  rather 
excites  our  sneer  by  its  needless  greediness.  Of  the  two  propo¬ 
sitions,  no  doubt  that  which  has  created  and  will  create  the  most 
excitement,  is  the  daring  but  not  unexpected  call  of  Dr. 
Stanley.  Already,  we  are  aware,  from  private  expressions 
of  sentiment  of  the  fear  and  horror  with  which  his  letter  has 
been  receive<l  within  the  walls  of  the  Anglican  Jerusalem, 

^  1.  A  Letter  to  the  BIshoj)  of  London  on  the  state  of  Suhscriptlon  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stauiey,  D.D.,  &c.  John  Henry  &  James  Parker. 

2.  The  Times  Newspaper,  May  2nd  and  May  ith,  IHOJ. 
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traditions  and  our  hopes  are  vain,  Christ  is  not  risen,  and  we 
are  yet  in  our  sins.  And  the  vocation  of  the  [U’eacher  is  to  live 
m  the  mem(>ry  of  these  great  endeavours,  and  they  will  crown 
and  glorify  all  his  efforts. 
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lx)tli  lioiiestv  and  interest  have  ])een  shocked  at  it.  To  those 
to  whom  tile  Church  of  England  is,  as  of  course  it  is  to  most  of 
its  moneved  lay  or  clerical  rectors,  a  close  and  snug  corjioratiou 
for  the  carrying  ou  ninui'y  transactions  in  the  trm]»le,  and 
calling  tiioiii  hy  the  Idyh  sounfling  name  of  religion,  tin* 
(iroposal  Tirc*sents  most  (lang(n*ou^  possihilities,  though  practically 
we  think  these  gentl'‘  sellers  of  the  doves  may  ji'erhajis  in*  in 
needless  fea.r,  since  the  sale  of  advowsoiis  is  at  present  as  free  as 
the  freest  free  trade.  f)n  the  contrary,  others — men  of  a  ve  ry 
diff'‘rent  stamp,  for  wh(»m  we  desire  to  feel  all  ])ro])er  laniiage 
and  res])ect,  and  who  rt'ganl  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
corporation  of  faith,  and  who  having  signed  with  as  much  faith 
as  was  possible  for  so  very  elastic  a  pimmanship — sliudder 
to  behold  in  I)r.  Stanley’s  recalcitnint  re(|uirement  the  breaking 
down  of  the  fences  of  the  dear  folds  of  the  Anglican  jristurage, 
and  the  letting  in  of  all  sorts  of  four-footed  cattle,  creeping 
things,  ainl  fbwls  of  the  air. 

With  reterence  to  the  pamphlet  (d‘  Dr.  Stanley,  of  cours(‘ 
our  readers  need  not  to  be  informed  that  it  is,  like  all  tiiat 
has  pro''0(Mi(‘d  from  his  p(*n,  calm,  g(*nerous,  and  gentlemanly, 
evident!}’  written  with  the  y(‘ry  best  designs  towards  his  own 
Church,  and  the  kinde.st  f(*elings  towards  all  others.  He  seems  to 
jiave  been  pri*ss(‘d  forward  to  his  present  step  by  some  passage's 
in  the  last  charge  of  the  Dishop  of  London.  In  that  charge,  the 
Bishop  himself  repinliated  that  ‘  looking  back  to  the  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  subscription  tests,  he  gathered  that  their 
minuteness  was  elevised  for  tlu*  express  pur])os{‘  of  driving 
out  of  the  Church  many  ])erso!!s  whom  we  should  be  very  gl;io 
now-a-days,  under  tin*  ])reyal('Jice  of  a  lu'tter  spirit,  and 
with  wiser  views  of  the  Church’s  comprehensivt'ncss,  to  retain 
ainl  (‘inploy  as  its  ministers.’  So  says  the  Bishoj).  A  very 
ditfeivnt  word  is  that  written  in  the  wicked  article  on  the 
Bicentenary  in  the  ‘Quarterly  Review’  for  July,  1SG2,  in  which 
tlu'se  very  ministers,  to  expi*!  whom  the  terms  (d’  subscri]dion 
wen*  const  met e<l  ainl  <levised,  according  to  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  own  w’ords,  are  stigmatized  as  ‘pickpockets  and 
receivers  of  stolen  goo<ls’!  We  cannot  imagine  that  the 
practical  etbect  of  Dr.  Stanley’s  letter  would  be  very  consi<lerablo, 
when  we  renn'inber  that  that  same  article  pleads  for  the 
<‘xistence  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  as  essential  to  the  existence 
of  th(‘  Church  of  England — that  enormous  and  astounding 
piece  of  political  abomination,  with  its  conditions  of  tine, 
imprisonment,  and  transportation  for  the  non-attendance  in 
the  ])arish  church.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  letter  ot 
Dr.  Stanley  will  open  up  again  the  whole  (juestion  of  sub- 
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scription.  For  ourselves,  of  course,  we  have  but  little  to 
say  up(ui  the  matter.  We  regard  it  as  rather  a  (juestiou 
the  domestic  polity  of  the  Church  Plstablishment  than  as  atrect- 
iiig  our  own  interests.  We  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  if  the  terms  of  subscription  were  removed,  some  who 
minister  without  wouhl  minister  within  the  En<Tlish  shrine. 

O 

But  v*’(‘  sup])Ose  that  this  admission  also  assures  us  how 
certainly  the  step  woidd  destroy  in  many  ]iarticulars  the  essen¬ 
tially  conservative  character  of  the  Fstablishment.  It  is  very 
needless  indeed  to  say  that  th(‘  twenty  thousand  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  mtui.  Through 
the  whole  strange  trisagion  of  High  Church,  Low  Church,  and 
No  Church  ;  as  Dr.  Southev  v.’ould  classify  tliem,  ‘Slv,  the  Anv- 
churchman;  and  Sophist,  the  True-churchman  ;  and  8mo<>th,  the 
All-churchman  ;  and  Sour,  tin*  No-churchman ;  and  Savage, 
the  No-kingman  ;  and  Stiff,  the  High-churchman;  and  Supple, 
the  ^loderate-churchman  ;  and  Sneak,  the  Low-churchman’ — 
this  is  a  Churchnian’s  classilicatioii — it  might  be  amazingly 
simplified  when  we  remember  what  men  are  in  the  Church 
of  Englaml  now.  Everv  form  of  creed,  and  every  form  of 
no  creed — Ariani>m,  Sociniauism,  Pantheism  and  Atheism, 
Jesuitism,  Papism.  We  really  do  think  that  the  removal 
of  subscription  wouhl  practically  have  this  effect — it  would  give 
a  respectability  to  the  Arian,  or  Atheistic,  or  Popish  Anglican 
clergyman,  which  cannot  be  conceded  to  bim  now.  Subscription 
has  faile(l — has  utterly  failed — to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
clerical  creed.  Nothing  wors(‘  can  ha])]K*n  to  the  ministration  of 
the  faith  than  has  happened.  Dr.  Stanh‘y  argues  well  that 
subscriptions  an'  useless,  and  not  at  all  essential  to  r<*ligious 
unity.  We  might  ])resi‘nt  the  argument  under  ([uite  another 
aspect,  and  show  that  subscription  brings  to  light  one  of  tin' 
strangest  homologies  ever  seen — a  human  j)atchwork  in  which 
the  dreams  of  Hindooism,  the  <lirt  <J  Raticmalism,  and  the 
darkness  of  Romanism  have,  with  innumerable  other  mixtures, 
been  baked  down  into  that  ([ueer  residuum,  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

No,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  (‘Xpress  ourselves  bitterly, 
but  we  confess  it  readily  enough,  this  dominant  and  aspiring 
sect  often  makes  \is  feel  bitterly.  The  most  laborious  ami 
painstaking  holiness,  the  most  hallowed  and  inflained  genius, 
the  most  consecrated  ardour,  are  placed  at  a  social  disadvan¬ 
tage,  because  their  ]>ossessor  has  been  unable  to  subscribe,  it 
may  be,  to  some  trifling  portion  of  the  (Veed,  of  the  Prayer 
lk)ok,  or  of  the  Artich's,  while  he  Ix'holds  around  him  men 
whose  conduct  proclaims  their  entire  innocence  of  all  know- 
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!<_*(lge  of  religious  tliouglit  or  experience,  ^v]n^  liave  yet  hecii 
al)le  to  swallow  in  a  luni])  statements  toucliing  the  most 
profound  matters  of  Christian  truth,  Christian  faith,  experience, 
and  church  governnu‘nt.  Of  course,  we  express  ours(‘lvx‘s  with 
-‘•mo  measure  of  feoling*.  Tiiere  are  few  things  in  the  Prayer 
liook,  and  few  matters  in  the  Articles,  against  which  we  should 
iiave  to  urge  any  }>rotest.  The  ])roud  and  haughty  hierarchy, 
tile  lords  over  God’s  heritage,  the  insolent  pets  of  Church  pa- 
tmnage,  aniniig  them  many  men  who  never  gjive  to  religion  the 
(Mjucern  of  tive  minutes  in  their  lives — these  command  our 
indignation  ;  and  when  we  find  such  rashly  and  thoughtlessly 
suhscrihing  where  the  stateliest,  the  most  gifted  and  hallowed 
intelligencesof  the  Church  recoiled  and  dropped  the  pen, it  moves 
us  to  something  more  than  amazement.  Speaking  of  the 
OxtV»rd  subscription,  Dr.  Stanley  puts  this  in  a  strong  and 
candid  light  : — 

‘  That  any  number  of  educated  men,  amounting  to  several 
liundreds  every  year,  should  make  this  subscription  without  con¬ 
siderable  reservation  is  almost  a  moral  impossibility.  The  story  of 
Charles  \.  and  the  clocks  is  well  known.  A  recent  illustration  of 
tlie  same  diiiiculty  occurred  not  long  ago  in  this  place,  when  a 
celebrated  theologian,  by  no  means  disposed  to  relax  the  general 
obligations  of  test,  expressed  his  “  utter  amazement  ”  that  eighty 
men  of  various  sentiments  should  have  been  able  to  subscribe  their 
assent  to  three  or  four  brief  pro|)Ositions  contained  in  a  memorial  on 
an  academical  examination,  uhat  would  he  have  said  had  he  lor 


the  first  time  heard  not  of  eighty,  but  of  twenty  thousand  persons 
subscribing  their  assent  to  at  least  six  hundred  propositions  on 
the  most  intricate  and  complex  subjects  that  can  engage  the  human 
mind  ?  The  hardship  of  these  subscriptions  is  considerably  increased 
Iw  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  subscribers  make  them.  They  are 
imposed  not  in  mature  age,  when  the  mind  has  usually  come  to 
its  final  resolves  on  most  of  those  great  tpiestions,  but  exactly  at 
that  moment  of  a  young  niaiTs  career  when  his  opinions  are  in  the 
act  of  formation,  when  they  are  least  likely  to  be  depended  upon, 
when  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  is  most  likely  to  change  them  entirely, 
when  his  conscience  is  most  tender,  most  likel}^  to  be  alive  to 
scruples,  most  likely  to  be  hardened  by  resisting  or  explaining  them 
away.  They  are  required,  further,  net  from  the  illiterate,  nut  from 
those  who  having  once  turned  their  attention  to  tliese  matters 
are  not  likely  to  study  them  again,  but  from  those  who  by  the  very 
profession,  for  which  those  subscriptions  are  a  qualification,  are 
continually  led  to  think,  and  write,  and  preach  on  the  topics  to  which 
their  subscriptions  relate,  and  from  whom  a  truthful,  aud  sincere, 
and  unbiassed  consideration  of  such  subjects  is  even  more  important 
than  it  would  in  any  other  profession;  in  proportion  as  the 
suspicion  of  untruth  in  one  whose  ofHce  is  to  seek  out  aud  speak  the 
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truth  is  more  mischievous  tliaii  in  tlie  ease  of  tliose  wiio  are  slmplv 
en^^a^ed  in  the  mechanical,  or  literary,  or  legal,  or  commercial 
struggles  of  common  life.’ 

H(‘nce  there  conies  the  latitude  of  interpretation,  what  Dr. 
Stanley  calls  ‘  the  enormous  scope  of  suh.scription,’  and  a  plea 
for  verbal  licens(‘,  since,  .says  our  writer,  ‘  if  we  })re.'^.s  these  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  tlu‘ir  rigid  aiul  literal  sen.se,  it  may  be  safely 
a.s.serted  that  there  is  not  one  clergyman  in  the  Church  who  can 
venture  to  cast  a  stone  at  another  ;  they  mu.st  all  go  out,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least,  from  the  Archbisbo])  in  his  Palace  at 
Lambeth  to  the  humblest  curate  in  the  wilds  of  Cumberland.’ 
There  is  an  amazing  statement,  and  to  be  made  by  such  a  man  ! 
Evc'rything,  however,  that  he  urges  on  the  attention  of  the 
Bishop  has  been  thought  over  and  urged  a  million  times  by 
Nonconformists.  Intrepid  and  noble  men  like  Canon  Stanley 
com(‘  slowly  up  to  that  point  of  mental  aiul  .spiritual  vision 
r(‘acbed  during  tlii'  last  two  hundred  y(*ar.s  fnun  time  to  time  by 
the  innumerable  ministers  of  the  Salems  and  tln‘  Zions,  the 
Tabernacles  and  the  Rebobotbs,  little  centres  «>f  religi»)UN 
e.xperience  wb(*re  no  doubt  many  things  might  be  found  to 
justify  the  sneers  of  satirists  ;  but  where,  at  any  rate,  lies  and 
perjury,  and  other  little  moral  petty  larcenies  of  the  same 
<ie.scri])tion,  did  not  u.sually  .seek  for  shelter.  Unwisely,  perba])S, 
.sometimes  their  aim  has  Ikhui  to  re.strict  the  circle  of  their 
church,  (‘xcluding  all  excepting  those  who  conformed  to  their 
own  houselndd,  but  it  was  done  without  .sub.scription.  On  the 
Contrary,  Anglicanism  has  evidently,  in  basing  itself  upon  .sub¬ 
.scription  without  any  testimony  as  to  the  religious  life,  thrown 
Avidc  the  gates  for  the  entrance  of  every  kind  of  charactered  or 
characterless  man  who  cho.se  to  avail  binrself  of  a  wide  latitude 
of  interpretation  and  shutile  his  way  into  the  priest’s  office  to 
tret  bis  bit  of  bread.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  Canon 
Stanley  has  dwelt  upon  it,  that  while  among  Indejiendents, 
Baptists,  ^loravians,  and  Quakers,  not  to  mention  innumerable 
other  .sects,  there  has  been  no  subscription,  yet  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  views  are,  on  the  whole,  clearly  known  and  but  rarely 
departed  from,  and  never  in  any  great  width  without  secession 
from  the  body,  a  seces.sion  among  tlie  first  .seldom  occurring;  ."o 
that  it  may  be  .safely  .said  that  in  each  of  these  congregations  or 
churches  tliere  is  a  religious  life  felt,  and  the  distinctive  features 
of  which  are  well  known.  On  the  contrary,  the  clergy *of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  are  subscribers,  to  .say  nothing  about 
the  measure  of  religious  life  felt,  are  not  in  their  di.stinctive 
features  well  known,  and  when  introduced  to  one,  you  are 
altoirether  unaware,  until  conveisation  informs  vou,  what  region 
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or  religions  latitudes  he  (jccii])ies.  We  are  aware  that  some  of  our 
frieiuls  sjx'ak  of  this  as  most  heaiitiful.  To  us  it  is  as  hoautiful 
.111(1  ri'iiiarkahle  as  the  testimony  of  a  lax  old  clock  which  insists 
on  going^  but  gjoes  out  of  its  own  erratic  old  head,  and  not  in 
harmony  with  tlie  sun,  so  that  we  derive  from  it  no  notion  of 
tiiiK*.  I)r.  Stanley  thinks  the  Apostles’  Creed  would  ho  sutheient 
as  the  t(‘st  of  ministration.  Well,  we  take  up  the  work  of  Mr. 
Llewellyn  l)avies,  lloetor  of  Christ  Church,  Marylehone,  and 
lie  remarks  with  got'at  plc'a.sure  that  that  creed  includes  no 
jirofession  of  th(*  doctrine  of  th(‘  Atonement,  and  desires  to  he 
preserved  from  the  snare  of  the  siihstitution  of  a  piece  of  human 
rea.sonino  for  the  siinjile  ivicejition  of  Cod’s  message.  We  did 
not  ne(*d  to  read  Dr.  Stanley’s  ehxpient  letter  to  he  persuaded  of 
tli(*  folly  of  tests  and  sul ascriptions,  hut  we  have  little  doulit 
either  that  the  removal  of  tests  and  subscriptions  will  utterly 
destroy  the  essentiality  of  wliat  we  call  the  Church  of  England. 
The  following  elocpient  ])assage  puts  the  catholic  spirit  of  Dr. 
Stanley  in  its  well  known  ;md  beautiful  light  : — 

‘  And,  if  to  these  we  may  add,  by  way  of  illustration,  any  otlier 
human  writings,  we  might  perhaps  name  two,  which  owe  their 
prevailing  and  ])ervading  influence,  not  to  any  subscription  or  assent 
of  cliTgy  or  laity  to  their  dogmatic  truth,  but  to  the  genuine,  genial. 
Apostolic  spirit  that  ifispires  them  both — Keble’s  “  Christian  Year” 
and  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress.”  These  are  to  English  Christen¬ 
dom,  Anglican  and  Aonconformist,  what  the  Ue  Imitatione  Christi  is 
to  Christendom  at  large.  Shortcomings,  defects,  errors  of  doctrine 
and  of  taste  may  be  detected  in  each,  but  they  nevertheless  serve  as 
proofs  how  mighty  a  fellowship  may  be  created  even  by  human 
compositions,  without  the  slightest  external  support  of  the  State, 
without  the  slightest  requirement  of  assent  on  the  part  of  the 
Church.  Is  it  not  certain  that  an  attempt  to  enforce  “the  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything”  contained  in  the  “  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress  ”  and  the  “  Ciiristian  Year,”  would,  so  far  from 
increasing  our  appreciation  and  reverence  of  the  graces  of  those  two 
admirable  works,  incalculably  pervert  and  lower  it  ?  Is  it  not 
equally  certain  that  the  Prayer  Book  would  gain  in  proportion  as 
it  was  relieved  from  the  forced  and  unnatural  laudation  of  it,  w  hich 
is  thus  tlirust,  as  it  were,  into  the  mouths  of  those  who,  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  w  ould  honour  and  praise  it  as  it  deserves  ? 

‘  It  was  observed  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  that  during  all  the 
ages  when  the  oracle  commanded  the  real  reverence  of  Greece, 
the  place  in  w  hich  it  w*as  enshrined  needed  no  walls  for  its  defence. 
The  awful  grandeur  of  its  natu»’al  situation,  the  majesty  of  its 
Temj)le,  were  suflicient.  Its  fortifications — as  useless  as  the}"  were 
unseemly — were  built  only  in  that  disastrous  time  wdien  the  ancient 
feeling  of  faith  had  decayed,  and  the  oracle  was  forced  to  rely  on  the 
arm  of  flesh,  on  it.s  bulwarks  of  brick  and  stone,  not  on  its  own 
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intrinylc  sanctity.  ]May  (rod  avert  this  omen  from  iia  !  It  is  only 
ill  these  later  a<j;es  of  the  Church,  or  chieily  in  the  Protestant 
portions  of  Christendom,  that  subset  iptions  Inive  been  piled  up  to 
cirenmseribe  our  oracle  and  our  sanetutiry.  Let  us  sliow  that  we,  in 
these  later  days,  are  willing  to  free  ourselves  from  these  unsii^htly 
barriers  which  encumber,  without  defendiiii^,  the  trutli  which  they 
eiicb'se  and  hide.  Let  us  siiow  that  we,  in  our  Ileformed  Church 
are  not  afraid  to  dispense  with  those  artificitil  re.strtdnts  winch  the 
Catholic  Church  in  ancient,  and,  as  we  think,  less  enligiitened  times, 
scorned  to  call  to  its  aid.* 

Simultaneously  tvitli  the  ])Uidicntiou  of  tlie  ])am])hlet  on  which 
we  have  dwelt  thus  at  length,  is  tlie  movement  to  wliich  we 
have  referred  for  the  enlargement  of  tlie  mural  boundaries  of 
the  Church  of  Kngland  beneath  the  hvidersliip  of  the  Jlishop  of 
London  and  ^Fi*.  Beresford  Hope.  The  Times  in‘ws])aper,  in 
commenting  njion  the  effort,  told  its  readers  a.  few  imjiortant 
truths,  and  insisted  V(‘rv  naturally  upon  the  desirability  of 
getting  peojde  for  tlie  churches  before  chinches  were  got  for  the 
})eople.  ^\r.  Sj»urg(‘on’s  vast  tabernacle  has  become  a  great 
fact  in  London  ;  but  if  a  cliistm*  of  Bajdists  formed  themselves 
into  a  eommittee  to  put  it])  a  similar  building  in  some  other  part 
(T  London  or  one  of  the  large  towns  of  the  empire,  expecting 
tliat  when  the  building  holding  its  six  or  seven  thousand  was 
reared,  .some  tongue  would  be  found  to  fill  it  and  crowd  it,  who 
w’oiild  not  lattgli  at  the  prejiosteiHins  <losign  ?  Xo  ;  tlu‘  process 
seems  to  be,  first,  got  the  man,  the  eiuiowed  aiul  heaven-sent 
man,  and  Ik*  will  gather  the  ])e(>ple  and  the  ])(‘opIe  will  raise  tlie 
building.  A  million  of  money,  the  Bi.sho]i  asks  for.  We  have 
not  estimated  Mr.  Sjiurgeon's  place  and  jiowcr  so  highly  as  some, 
hilt  it  is  not  hazarding  too  bold  a  sentiment  to  say  that  if  the 
million  of  money  be  raised,  it  will  have  no  such  etiect  either  on 
tlie  Church  or  on  the  world  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  ha<l  wdth  his 
more  modest  building  limited  to  the  cost  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  The  crime  of  all  this  is  against  the  common  Chri.stian 
sense  of  things.  Nonconformists  have  thouglit  far  too  much  of 
clia]>c*Is  and  walls  in  these  latter  days,  but  they  never  dreamed 
so  mad  a  dream  as  that  of  thinking  about  buildings  without  any 
refc'ivnce  at  all  to  the  bodies  to  be  put  into  them  ;  it  is  ipiite 
easy  to  see,  too,  in  Mr.  B(‘rcsford  Hope’s  mind,  the  latent 
bitterness  against  Nonconformists  and  their  successful  efforts. 


In  bis  letter  to  tlie  Tirncs  lie  snei*rs  in 


sciveral 


lines  at  that  sad 


foe  to  tlie  bard  worked  curate,  ‘  tin*  aiiti-Pa*do-ba|)tist  grocer  in 
Alma  Row.’  Yet  we  doubt  nut  that  the  ‘  anti-Picdo-baptist 
grocer,’  whom  Mr.  Hope  admits  to  be  liis  poor  curate’s  richest 
resident,  will  not  only  be  generally  appealed  to,  but  will  not 
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witliliold  his  suhscription  wlien  the  proposed  siihsidy  is  levied. 
U})ou  this  the  Times  remarks  : — 

‘  The  Church  of  England  claims  to  be  in  this  country  the  reeo;;- 
nised  messenger  from  Heaven,  and  the  special  instrument  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  by  improving  them  in  this  world,  and  conveying 
to  them  a  blissful  immortality.  Its  foundation  in  truth,  and  its 
power  to  reform,  to  soften,  to  refine,  and  to  elevate,  constitute 
its  claims  to  the  assistance  of  the  State  and  the  people.  It  can  onlv 
deal  by  liuman  means,  by  “  earthen  vessels,”  as  the  Clergy  (piaintly 
and  justly  call  themselves;  and  it  is  never  so  eftectual  as  when 
its  agency  most  resembles  the  natural  relations  of  ])arent,  brother, 
husband,  neighbour,  and  friend.  The  institution  and  first  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  which  has  transformed  the  world  and  is  the  ba?i.‘< 
of  modern  civilization  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  portion  of 
the  Bible  which  even  the  critical  (xermari  has  not  been  able  to 
disintegrate.  AVdiatever  may  be  said  of  other  Books,  the  Acts  of  tin- 
Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
not  bearing  on  our  purpose,  are  at  least  as  genuine  as  Cicero's 
Hpistles.  They  tell  us  how  a  few  men,  of  humble  condition  and 
mostly  little  education,  set  about  the  remarkable  work  of  converting 
to  one  preternatural  fiiith,  one  visible  polity,  and  one  rule  of  life,  tlie 
entire  human  race,  and  actually  did  it  as  far  as  civilization  and  tlie 
Roman  Empire  had  prepared  it  to  their  hands.  Excepting  that  some* 
of  these  men  are  related  to  have  performed  miracles  on  their  first 
arrival  at  a  place,  and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  there  is  no 
such  great  dift'erence  between  the  means  at  their  command  and  thost* 
of  any  clergyman  instituted  to  a  cure  of  soids  in  this  country.  It  is 
very  natural,  and  undoubtedly  designed,  that  we  should  see  how  the 
first  preachers  set  to  work,  and  how  they  accomplished  what  alone 
was  as  great  a  wonder  as  anything  else  they  may  have  done.  AVheu 
we  look  to  the  simple  narratives,  we  cannot  help  becoming  imme¬ 
diately  conscious  of  a  vast  and  unaccountable  difference  between  the 
methods  of  that  age  and  of  this  wherein  we  live.  Then  the  man 
spoke  to  the  man,  at  any  time  and  place,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
making  himself  “all  things  to  all  men,’*  preaching  in  a  dewisli 
synagogue  till  turned  out,  or  in  the  room  of  a  philosophical  lecturer, 
or  in  a  private  house,  or  at  a  river  side,  or  in  a  lodging,  at  dawn,  or 
at  night.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  immense  difficulties  which 
everywhere,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  tlie  sacred  story, 
beset  the  path  of  the  preacher.  Bigotry,  science,  cupidity,  ruffianism, 
sensuality,  and  sloth,  all  combined  their  power  to  resist  tlie  great 
aggression  made  on  their  domains.  But  the  preachers — insulated, 
wandering,  and  sometimes  personally  objectionable — persevered, 
talked,  preached,  governed,  and  founded  the  polity  with  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  near  two  thousand  years,  all  the  empires  of  the  civilized 
world  each  claim  a  special  identity.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is 
wonderful  how  did  these  men  do  it  ?  They  talked,  as  we  have  said  ; 
they  preached,  they  prayed,  they  went  about  from  town  to  town 
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and  house  to  house ;  they  broke  bread  **  at  houses  in  turn ;  and 
finally,  one  or  two  scholars  among  them  left  some  books  behind  them 
Some  of  these  suffered  much,  and  died  to  guarantee  the  truthfulness 
and  the  strength  of  their  conviction.  Nor  did  they  simply  add  some 
volumes  to  the  literature  of  the  day  and  found  a  school  of  opinion. 
They  had  formed  their  followers  into  a  Society,  which  was  living  when 
they  died. 

*  What  is  remarkable  about  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  certainly 
most  useful  to  remark  upon,  is  its  perfectly  simple,  natural,  conve¬ 
nient,  and  practical  character.  It  is  just  what  anybody  can  do  any 
day,  anywhere,  if  he  has  the  mind  to  it.  It  does  not  require 
an  immense  edifice,  built  for  the  purpose,  or  a  large  assemblage, 
or  an  imposing  solemnity.  It  seems  the  very  way  to  begin  wherever 
a  beginning  is  to  be  made.* 

We  are  glad  to  express  our  clear  conviction  that  thus  and 
thus  only  can  the  Gospel  spread.  This  is  the  missionaiy 
character  of  the  Church,  its  highest  character ;  and  it  supposes  a 
vast  amount  of  faith,  indefatigable  labour,  and  perseverance.  And 
in  manifold  tvays  a  power  of  energy,  and  industry,  and  holiness, 
like  this,  is,  w^e  believe,  constantly  put  forth ;  l)ut  money  will 
need  to  be  distributed  with  veiy  great  care  and  prudence  to 
obtain  such  results.  Moreover,  it  is  the  fashion  with  these 
people  quietly  to  ignore  all  labours  wdiich  do  not  terminate  in 
their  own  Hock.  All  Dissenters,  of  every  shade,  lie  beneath  the 
dark  night  of  spiritual  destitution.  Thus  complicated  and 
various  are  the  (piestions  wdiich  agitate  the  mind  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  We  may  soon  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  them  again. 


V. 

EDUCATION  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

IT  is  a  vulgar  error  that  popular  instruction  was  neglected  by 
the  native  princes  or  discouraged  by  the  native  priesthood. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Hindoo  Shastras  expressly  declare,  that  ‘  of 
all  gifts,  the  gift  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  of  religious 
knowledge,  is  the  most  impoitant.’  Hindooism,  however,  in¬ 
culcated  the  lowest  principles  of  morality  ;  but  these  w^ere 
inseparable  from  the  superstitions  taught  by  Brahminism. 
Murder  was  not  deemed  a  crime  among  the  Thugs,  wdio,  never¬ 
theless,  were  excellent  Hindoos,  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of 
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domestic  life  :  good  sons,  good  husbands,  good  fathers.  Tliey 
gave  tithes  of  all  they  possessed  to  the  temples  and  pagodas,  and, 
besides,  a  tenth  of  the  gains  derived  from  their  professional 
assassinations.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  has  stated  their  case  in 
the  following  terms :  ‘  The  only  difference  between  one  of 
these  Thugs  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  this,  that  Mr.  Will^erforce’s 
conscience  was  rightly  informed,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
Thug  was  wrongly  informed ;  but  they  are  both  equally  under 
the  influence  of  religion.'  To  the  same  false  system  which 
classed  the  murders  of  Thuggism  among  the  virtues,  we  must 
refer  the  exposure  of  the  sick  and  the  apparently  dying  on  the 
banks  of  the  sacred  Ganges  ;  the  practice  of  the  conscientiously 
wicked  swinging  themselves  on  hooks  passed  through  the 
muscles  of  the  back  at  the  Churuk  Pooja,  Suttee,  infanticide, 
and  other  cruel  and  revolting  customs.  The  same  system 
teaches  servility  and  revenge.  Of  these  vices  the  following 
examples  are  taken  from  the  ‘  Gulistan  of  Saadee,’  which  every 
Hindoo  of  a  siipcjrior  class  reads.  ‘  To  strive  to  think  differently 
from  the  king  is  to  wash  the  hands  in  one’s  own  blood.  If  he 
called  the  day,  night,  it  is  prudent  to  add,  “  Yes  ;  and  behold  the 
moon  and  the  stars  also.”  ’  This  training  naturally  destroyed  all 
mentid  independence.  Revenge  was  inculcated  in  this  ])recept: 

‘  If  a  man  wIkj  is  stronger  than  you  throws  a  stone  at  you,  say 
nothing  to  him  ;  but  when  you  see  that  man  fallen  into  a  well, 
then  take  a  stone  and  fling  it  at  his  head.’ 

The  highest  style  of  native  education  was  convoyed  in  the 
Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  Arabic  languages.  The  first  was  the 
language  of  the  Shastras,  which  contained  the  Hindoo  law  ;  the 
second  of  polite  literature,  after  the  conquest  by  Akber;  the 
third  of  the  Koran,  which  embodied  the  code  of  Mohammedan 
jurispiiidence.  When  the  English  obtained  sovereignty  the 
early  goveniors  deemed  it  politic  to  encourage  the  ancient 
languages.  In  17^1  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  founded  the  Moham¬ 
medan  college  known  as  the  Madrissa,  at  Calcutta,  to  assist  in 
preserving  a  knowledge  of  Persian  and  Arabic  literature.  The 
funds  were  first  su])plied  by  rents  of  a  grant  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  Presidency  capital.  That  endowment  was 
afterwards  commuted  into  a  fixed  income  of  30,000  rupees 
(£3,000)  per  annum.  The  course  of  instruction  included  general 
literature,  logic,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  law,  mathematics,  and 
medicine. 

In  1792  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan  founded  the  College  of  Benares, 
to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  and  Hindee  among  the 
Pundits.  The  fund  set  apart  for  its  support  was  £2,(X)0  per 
annum,  charged  on  the  revenue  of  the  province.  The  studies 
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were  grammar,  rhetoric,  the  Vedant  theoL»gy,  the  Mimansa 
philosopliy,  logic,  the  Sankua  philosophy,  the  Puranic  theology, 
law,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy,  Arabic,  and  Persian. 

These  were  the  two  earliest  endowments  made  under  the 
British  Goveniment  ;  and  it  will  be  observ^ed  that  tliey  merely 
contemplated  the  preservation  and  extension  of  Oriental  litera¬ 
ture  and  science  tliroujjh  the  m€*dium  of  Oriental  lanmia^os. 

In  1811  Lord  Minto  published  an  elaborate  minute  on  native 
education,  in  which  he  pointed  out  regretfully  the  decay  of 
native  literature,  which  he  attributed  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Government,  and  the  consequent  impoverishment  of  the 
native  princes  and  chiefs,  whose  revenues  we  had  aj)propriated 
to  ourselves.  To  remedy  this  evil  his  lordship  proposed  to 
endow  two  new  colleges  for  Sanscrit  literature,  one  at  Nuddea, 
the  other  at  Tirhoot ;  but  that  scheme  was  never  carried  into 
effect.  But  in  1821,  in  lieu  of  these  two  colleges,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  one  at  Calcutta  ;  and  in  1823  it  was  resolved  to 
erect  an  editice  for  the  new  institution.  Such  was  th(‘  orimn  of 
the  Calcuthi  Sanscrit  College.  The  endowment  Lord  Minto  had 
])roposed  for  Nuddea  and  Tirhoot  was  £2,518  ]^)er  annum. 
Tliat  sum  was  accordingly  appropriated,  and  a  further  annual 
sum  of  £500  was  added  out  of  the  general  education  fund. 

The  Agra  College  was  founded  out  of  a  bequest  made  by  a 
native,  Gunga<lhar  Pundit,  of  a  portion  of  the  rents  of  villages 
in  the  Agi*a  and  Alighar  districts,  for  charitable  purposes  and 
native  instruction.  The  Committee  of  Public  Education  decided 
that  the  wishes  of  the  testator  would  be  best  realized  by  endow- 
in<r  a  college  at  Agra,  both  for  Mohammedans  and  Hiinloos.  Here* 
Persian  and  Himlec  are  taught ;  and  when  the  pupils  are 
sufficiently  versed  in  those  languages  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  classes 
are  formed. 

Tho  Delhi  College  was  also  established  bv  the  bountv  of  a 
native,  Itirad  ad  Daulah,  minister  to  the  King  of  Oude.  The 
chief  olqect  was  the  teaching  of  Mohammedan  doctrines  in  the 
city  of  Delhi ;  but  the  Hindoos  are  not  excluded,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  Sansciit. 

The  college  at  Hugh,  about  twenty-four  miles  north  from 
Calcutta,  is  likewise  indebtcnl  to  native  benevolence  for  its 
foundation.  It  was  established  by  funds  bequeathed  by  Haji 
Mahomed  Mohsen.  At  first  instruction  was  gratuitous ;  but  so 
many  children  came,  of  all  castes  and  creeds,  that  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  charge  a  fee  to  all  who  could  afford  to  pay.  The  majority 
of  the  pupils  arc*  Hindoos  ;  but  there  was  no  jealousy  among  tho 
mix  jd  races.  This  college  was  organized  by  Thomas  Alexander 
Wi>e,  M.D,,  who  introduced  the  study  of  physical  science.. 
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He  states  that  the  Hindoos  showed  a  greater  aptitude  for 
learning  than  European  lx)ys,  and  were  much  more  disposed  to 
learn  English  than  the  Mohammedans.  The  reason  assigned  is, 
that  the  former  were  more  eager  for  gain,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  is  requisite  to  obtain  lucrative  appointments. 
This  Hugh  College  is  a  very  superior  establishment,  free  from 
all  exclusiveness.  It  teaches  the  vernacular  as  well  as  the 
English  tongues,  mathematics  in  their  application  to  astronomy, 
a'.ul,  t(»  a  certain  extent,  to  civil  engineering.  There  is  also  a 
surgical  and  medical  class,  and  many  of  the  pupils  l)ecome  good 
anatomists,  expert  surgeons,  and  sagacious  practitioners  in  the 
large  cities.  But  these  are  comparatively  modern  improvements  ; 
tor  Mahomed  Mohsen  died  in  1807  ;  and  at  that  date,  and  much 
later,  so  strong  were  the  prejudices  of  caste,  tliat  none  would 
touch  or  even  approach  a  dead  Ixxly,  for  fear  of  pollution. 

The  college  at  Dacca  was  founded  on  ditl’erent  principles 
than  any  of  those  already  mentioned.  There  was  no  Hindoo 
or  Mussulman  foundation,  and  no  classes  for  Persian,  Arabic, 
or  Sanscrit  ;  but  all  races  attended.  It  was  supported  by 
Government  funds,  and  the  education  was  conveyed  in  Ben¬ 
galee  and  English.  The  instructions  removed  many  false  ideas, 
part icuhuly  the  want  of  perception  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  defects  of  Oriental  character.  The 
natives  are  brought  up  with  the  notion  that  the  detection  of 
crime,  arguing  want  of  adroitness  in  its  perpetrator,  is  more  to 
be  condemned  than  its  commission.  It  was  of  such  bailly  edu¬ 
cated  officials  employed  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  who  selected  the 
U'st  he  Could  find,  that  that  illustrious  Indian  statesman  said, 
that  out  of  every  hundred  only  three  or  four  were  not  ultimately 
convict etl  of  ])eculation  and  dishonesty. 

All  thesi*  collegiate  institutions  receive  Government  support, 
l)csides  numerous  elementarv  schools.  Under  the  Bengal  Gov- 
ernraent  there  are  such  schools  in  As.sam,  Arrcan,  and  Birmah  ; 
and  tiie  upper  provinces  at  Bareilly,  Jubbul}X)re,  and  Saugor. 

In  the  educational  history  of  India  perhaps  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  event  was  the  foundation  of  the  Hindoo  College  at  Calcutta ; 
for  it  ejected  a  revolution  in  feeling,  thought,  and  conduct.  It 
sprang  into  existence  in  18U),  entirely  through  native  volition, 
a  ml  the  subscrilHM'S  were  exclusively  natives.  Its  chief  promoters 
were  Ramohun  Roy,  son  of  the  Rjijah  of  Burdwan,and  Mr.  David,  a 
watchmaker  of  Calcutta.  One  of  the  most  energetic  of  its  earliest 
teachers  was  Mr.  Derozio,  a  Eurasian.  The  founders  had  become 
sensible  of  the  value  of  the  English  language  and  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  and  science,  and  to  teach  these  was  the  great  object  of  the 
1 1  indoo  College.  No  Euro|)ean  interference  was  |>ermitted.  It  was, 
1:  wevor,  agreed  that  a  joint  committee  of  Europeans  and  Hindoos 
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should  be  formed  to  organize  the  institution.  That  once  eftected, 
the  former  were  to  retire  altogether  from  the  management.  A 
sum  of  0,000  was  subscril)ed;  but  the  pupils  were  charged 
for  tuition.  It  proved  a  failure,  sinking  to  a  mere  elementary 
school,  with  some  thirty  or  forty  boys.  The  native  superintend¬ 
ents  then  applied  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Instniction  for 
pecuniary  assistance,  which  was  assented  to  on  condition  that 
the  Committee  should  have  some  share  in  the  conduct  of  the 
studies  ;  but  this  was  strenuously  resisted,  though  they  so  far 
yielded  as  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  to  act  as 
visitor.  So  fearful  at  that  time  were  the  nativ^e  managers  of 
Christian  conversion,  that  they  prohibited  the  pupils  from  attend¬ 
ing  missionary  lectures  given  in  the  neighljourhood,  or  frequent¬ 
ing  meetings  where  political  or  polemical  discussions  were  held. 
The  institution  is  now  flourishing,  having  about  flve  hundred 
students,  who  display  a  laudable  proficiency  in  literature  and 
science.  This  change  from  decay  to  prosperity  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  English  visitor  ;  and  fortunately  for 
the  Hindoo  College,  the  first  appointed  was  Mr.  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson,  the  famous  Sanscrit  scholar,  and  late  Boden 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

In  the  Madras  Presidencv  much  has  been  done  for  eduaitioii 
by  the  Goveniment,  but  still  more  by  the  missionaries.  There 
is  a  large  and  flourishing  school  at  Madura,  establi.shed  by 
the  American  missionaries,  and  a  native  institution  on  the  Pre¬ 
sidency  capital,  founded  by  a  native,  and  called  after  him, 
Papialds  School.  At  Bombay  there  is  a  Board  of  Education. 
The  Elphinstone  Institution  consists  of  a  college,  an  upper  and 
a  lower  .school,  and  branch  .schools,  in  which  there  are  on  an  ave¬ 
rage  eight  hundred  .scholars.  The  pupils  have  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  best  English  writers,  and  their  mathe¬ 
matical  attainments  are  highly  creditable.  There  are  also 
English  schools  at  Surat,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  in  the  province 
of  the  Presidency,  for  which  masters  are  supplied  from  Bombay. 
As  these  are  .seated  in  agricultural  districts,  it  seems  injudiciou.s 
there  to  attempt  a  high  class  of  education.  As  the  children  will 
become  cultivate i-s  of  the  .soil,  they  really  reijuire  no  other  in¬ 
struction  than  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  ;  but  if  the  course 
of  study  is  extended  beyond  the.se  element.s,  it  might  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  operations  of  husbandry,  aiul  not  embrace  the 
differential  calculus  or  the  method  of  working  a  (|uailratic 
equation. 

In  the  three  Presidencies  there  are  medical  colleges,  excellently 
conducted  ;  but  it  seems  a  mistake  to  train  the  students  .specially 
as  assistants  in  the  army,  where,  in  fact,  they  are  not  wanted. 
At  the  military  stations  European  ladies  will  not  employ  them, 
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though  they  are  known  to  evince  great  skill  and  delicacy  of 
hand  as  surgical  operators.  The  wiser  policy  is  to  train  them  as 
practitioners  amoi  g  the  native  population ;  and  no  doubt  they 
would  achieve  great  success  'in  the  large  cities. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  or  in  1 835,  little 
or  nothing  had  been  done  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  British 
Government  to  promote  English  education  among  the  natives  of 
India.  We  have  seen  that  the  Oriental  languages  had  been 
supported  ;  but  these  were  the  vehicles  of  superstition  and  immo¬ 
rality,  and  Lord  Bentinck  determined  to  introduce  a  new  sy.stem. 
He  appointed  Mr.  William  Adam  a  special  commissioner  to  in¬ 
quire  into  tlie  whole  indigenous  education  in  Bengal  and  Bear. 
Those  provinces  contained  thirty-six  millions  of  people.  Mr. 
Adam  proceeded  to  execute  his  task  in  the  following  manner. 
The  countrv  was  divided  into  zillahs  and  tannahs,  which  in  some 
degree  may  be  assimilated  to  the  departments  and  arrond isse- 
onents  of  France.  Zillahs  are  extensive  territorial  divisions, 
generally  containing  from  800,000  to  1,000,000  inhabitants,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  judge,  who  has  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
A  tannah  is  simply  a  police  division.  Mr.  Adam,  personally  or  by 
trustworthy  agents,  collected  details  from  every  house  in  each 
village  or  hamlet,  and  arranged  his  statistics  in  tabular  forms 
with  distinct  columns.  He  classed  children  under  five  years  by 
themselves,  in  a  second  list  those  under  five  and  fourteen,  and  in  a 
third  list  those  above  fourteen.  He  then  divided  the  instruction 
given  in  these  native  schools  into  the  elementary  and  the  learned. 
In  the  former  was  included  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  taught  in  the  Hindee  and  Bengalee 
tongues  ;  in  the  latter,  the  higher  departments  of  knowledge, 
taught  in  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit.  These  higher  depait- 
ments,  from  the  character  of  the  l>ooks  studied,  familiarized  the 
pu|>ils  with  the  most  revolting  superstitions  ;  they  abounded  with 
impure  legends  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  all  that  is  de¬ 
grading  to  morals  and  virtue.  In  the  elementary  schools  the 
teaching  was  very  meagre  and  imj>erfect.  The  compensation 
to  the  masters  was  too  low  to  command  anything  aj)])roaching 
to  schohistic  talent.  It  is  scarcely  cnalible,  but  it  is  an  ascertained 
fact,  attested  by  Dr.  Dutf,  that  the  scale  at  Tirhoot,  certainly 
the  lowest  in  India,  was  H  nipee  per  month,  or  three  shillings  ; 
and  the  highe.st,  at  Moorshedabad,  was  44  rupees,  or  nine  shil¬ 
lings  p(‘r  month.  Taking  the  whole  of  Bcuigal,  the  average  paid 
to  vernacular  schoolmasters  was  3  rupees  per  month,  and 
teachers  of  higher  learning  about  double  that  amount. 

From  the  tables  compiled  by  Mr.  Adam  from  imjuiry  into  the 
whole  of  Bengal,  it  appears  that  only  54  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
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ipopulation  could  jread  ;  and  of  the  juvenile  population  below  the 
age  of  fourteen  there  were  306  in  1,000,  or  ll-SOths;  and  of 
that  number  below  the  age  of  fourteen,  3-7th3  were  of  an  age  to 
go  to  school.  Taking  those  numbers,  and  applying  them  to 
Bengal  and  Behar,  it  appeared  that  of  children  of  an  age  to  go 
to  school,  only  7J  out  of  every  100  received  any  instruction. 
In  such  a  state  of  ignorance  it  is  plain  that  however  excellent 
the  remedial  measures  introduced  by  Government,  whether 
legislative,  judicial,  or  administrative,  they  could  produce  no 
beneficial  effect  on  the  people. 

In  the  year  1822  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  then  Governor  of 
Madras,  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  indigenous  education  of 
that  Presidency,  and  recorded  the  following  summary  of  the 
returns.  He  estimated  the  population  at  twelve  millions  and  a 
half  (which  was  very  much  below  the  mark)  ;  and  out  of  these  he 
ascertained  there  were  only  188,000,  or  1  in  07,  receiving  educa¬ 
tion.  On  this  Dr.  Duff  remarks,  ‘  This  is  true  of  the  ^vJiole 
population,  but  not  of  the  male  population.’  The  exact  number 
computed  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  12,850,000  :  deduct  one- 
half  for  females,  the  male  population  would  then  have  stood  at 
0,425,000.  Of  these  take  the  boys  from  five  to  ten  years  who 
ought  to  l)e  at  school  at  one-ninth,  and  that  will  give  713,000  ; 
but  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro  there  were  only  188,000, 
or  about  one-jfourth  of  that  number. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency  it  was  ascertained  in  the  year  1825, 
so  far  as  the  Poonah  district  was  investigated,  that  there  were 
00,000  male  youths  whose  ages  varied  from  five  to  fifteen,  and 
2,4(K)  scholars  who  learned  the  spoken  languages  ;  that  is,  1  in 
25,  or  of  the  whole  who  ought  to  have  been  taught,  only  4  per 
cent.  In  1842  an  estimate  was  made  of  nine  collectorates  into 
which  the  Bombay  Presidency  was  divided,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  average  proportion  of  male  children  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten,  was  1 7  per  cent. 

All  these  statistics  are  confined  to  boys,  because  only  in  very 
exceptional  cases  girls  receive  instniction.  The  natives  object 
to  it,  deeming  it  highly  improper  to  .send  them  to  a  public 
school.  In  this  respect  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  agree,  both 
coi^idering  women  an  inferior  race,  not  fit  to  receive  education. 
Mr.  Bethune  left  a  bequest  of  £10,000  for  the  education  of  native 
girls  ;  but  it  was  not  appreciated  by  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  designed.  This  prejudice,  which  it  may  take  years  to 
conquer,  is  most  deplorable  ;  for  as  mothers  necessarily  have  the 
charge  and  earliest  training  of  children,  their  ignorance  becomes 
one  of  the  most  fatal  impediments  to  the  moral  culture  and 
elevation  of  the  people. 
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In  the  North-west  Provinces  the  following  were  the  results 
ascertained  during  the  able  administration  of  Mr.  Thomason. 
The  population  consisted  of  3,700,000  Mohammedans,  and 
19,000,000  of  Hindoos ;  or  a  total  in  round  numbers  of 
23,000,000.  Assuming  the  number  of  male  children  fit  for 
instruction  to  he  one-twelfth,  which  is  the  average  in  Bengal, 
there  would  be  1,900,000  who  ought  to  be  at  school  But  the 
number  actually  receiving  instruction  was  16,000  Mohammedans 
and  54,000  Hindoos  ;  total,  70,000 ;  or  a  per-centage  of  4  in  100. 
In  the  native  schools  of  the  North-west  the  education  w’as  found 
to  l)e  as  defective  as  in  Bengal. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  North-west  when  Mr.  Thomason  w^as 
appointed  Lieut.-Govemor,  in  1834.  He  established  village 
schools  at  the  head-quarters  of  each  Tfusildar,  that  is,  of  each 
Government  revenue  servant  in  the  district.  These  are  known 
as  Hiilkqua,  or  Hulkabundee  Schools.  They  were  located  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  villages,  at  the  cost  of  those  villages,  from 
none  of  which  the  school  was  more  than  two  miles  distant.  A 
certain  number  of  tliem  w'as  superintended  by  a  native  visitor, 
and  over  all  was  placed  a  member  of  the  covenanted  service, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  report  annually  on  the  whole  system  to 
Government.  The  management  of  the  hill  districts  was  con¬ 
fided  to  Mr.  Edwards.  We  learn  from  his  evidence,  that  wdien 
he  commenced  his  labours  there  were  no  schools  of  any 
kind,  the  people  being  completely  ignorant.  Most  of  the  hill 
districts  were  entirely  under  the  nile  of  native  chiefs.  There 
were  nineteen  of  these  native  hill  states,  with  a  population  rang¬ 
ing  from  500,000  to  000,000,  and  some  few  districts  under 
the  British  Government ;  but  the  population  of  these  was  only 
from  7,000  to  8,000.  All  the  native  states  were  under  British 
protection,  but  they  are  not  subject  to  our  judicial  courts  or  our 
administration. 

In  the  hill  schools  the  course  of  education  introduced  was 
reading,  writing,  and  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  wdth  some 
instruction  in  geography.  The  pupils  chiefly  belonged  to  the 
class  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  object  was  to  instruct 
them  in  w  hat  might  be  useful  in  their  calling  through  their  future 
life.  Among  other  contrivances  adopted  to  that  special  end  was 
a  large  public  garden  at  Simla,  to  w  hich  the  pupils  w  ere  taken 
and  instructed  by  an  English  gardener.  One  of  the  objects  was 
to  encourage  the  culture  of  tea  in  the  hill  districts.  The  chiefs 
supported  these  schools  by  lilx3ral  subscriptions.  All  castes 
attended,  except  the  Pariahs,  the  lowest  of  all,  but  they  did  not 
oat  together.  There  was  no  religious  instruction,  but  the  broad 
principles  of  morality  were  inculcated. 


Lord  William  Bentinck. 
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Throughout  Upper  India  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  very 
industrious,  and  the  best  husbandmen  in  Asia,  tilling  every 
available  spot  of  ground  as  diligently  as  a  European  ;  but  they 
do  not  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labour ;  and  Mr.  EMwards  declares 
from  personal  knowledge,  that  such  is  the  oppression  and  tyranny 
of  the  chiefs,  that  ‘to  have  the  reputation  of  wealth  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  to  have  the  reputation  of  dishonesty.’  No 
stronger  fact  could  be  adduced  to  show  the  necessity  of  extend¬ 
ing  a  moral  education  based  on  Christian  precepts.  It  appears 
that  the  chiefs  had  formerly  to  conciliate  the  people,  or  they 
might  have  been  deposed  by  successful  rebellion  ;  but  now  that 
they  are  guaranteed  in  their  dominions  by  the  British  Goveni- 
ment,  that  fear  is  removed,  and  they  domineer  over  their  subjects 
with  impunity  ;  so  that  our  protection  of  the  chiefs  has  proved  a 
curse  to  the  people.  In  those  small  districts  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  where  the  natives  are  British  subjects,  law  is  justly 
administered  :  in  the  next  adjoining  valley  the  relations  and 
friends  of  these  more  favoured  people  are  subject  to  the  most 
cruel  despotism ;  such  as  trials  by  ordeal ;  for  there  is  no  regular 
legal  procedure :  still  the  British  Government  cannot  interfere, 
though  it  has  been  frequently  applied  to  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  was  well  aware  that  the  scantiness  of 
education,  and  more  than  that,  the  badness  of  the  quality,  must 
be  absolutely  removed  before  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  righteous 
government  could  be  established.  He  saw  that  the  great  source 
of  evil  was  instruction  imparted  in  the  native  languages,  which 
contained  all  that  was  impure,  immoral,  and  degrading.  He 
therefore  determined  to  introduce  English  into  the  schools,  and 
discountenance  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit.  Tliis  roused  a  storm 
of  indignation  from  the  old  Indians,  wdio  w  ere  attached  to  Oriental 
literature.  The  Hindoos,  how^ever,  were  anxious  to  learn  English, 
as  a  knowledge  of  it  led  to  employment  and  promotion  in  the 
Government  service.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  though 
the  general  rule  had  Ijeen  to  endow  the  educational  institutions 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Eastern  languages  up  to  the  time  of  Lord 
Bentinck’s  administration,  some  instruction  in  European  know¬ 
ledge  through  the  medium  of  the  English  tongue,  and  through 
translations,  had  not  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  Government 
Committee  of  Instruction.  This  progress  had  been  partially 
made  at  tlie  Madrivssa  and  Sanscrit  Colleges  of  Calcutta,  aiul 
also  at  the  Benares,  Agra,  and  Delhi  Colleges,  to  which  English 
masters  had  been  appointed  ;  but  their  salaries  were  small,  and 
the  classes  badly  attended.  On  the  7th  March,  1835,  Lord 
Bentinck,  having  fully  resolved  to  supersede  the  old  system, 
directed,  that  ‘  all  the  fumls  which  these  reforms  will  leave  at 
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In  the  Nortli-^vest  Provinces  the  following  were  the  results 
ascei-tained  during  the  able  administration  of  Mr.  Thomason. 
The  population  consisted  of  3,700,000  Mohammedans,  and 
10,000,000  of  Hindoos;  or  a  total  in  round  numbers  of 
23,000,000.  Assuming  the  number  of  male  children  fit  for 
instruction  to  be  one-twelfth,  which  is  the  average  in  Bengal, 
there  would  l>e  1 ,000,000  who  ought  to  be  at  school.  But  the 
number  actually  receiving  instruction  was  10,000  Mohammedans 
and  54,000  Hindoos ;  total,  70,000  ;  or  a  per-centage  of  4  in  100. 
In  the  native  schools  of  the  North-west  the  education  was  found 
to  be  as  defective  as  in  Bengal. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  North-west  when  Mr.  Thomason  was 
ap}>ointed  Lieut.-Goyernor,  in  1834.  He  established  village 
schools  at  the  head-( quarters  of  each  Tasildar,  that  is,  of  each 
Government  revenue  servant  in  the  district.  These  are  known 
;is  Hulk([ua,  or  Hulkabundee  Schools.  They  were  located  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  villages,  at  the  cost  of  those  villages,  from 
none  of  which  tlie  school  was  more  than  two  miles  distant.  A 


certain  number  of  them  was  superintended  by  a  native  visitor, 
and  over  all  was  placed  a  member  of  the  covenanted  service, 
whose  <luty  it  was  to  report,  annually  on  the  whole  system  to 
Government.  The  management  of  the  hill  districts  was  con¬ 
fided  to  !Mr.  Edwards.  We  learn  from  his  evidence,  that  when 


he  commenced  his  labours  there  were  no  schools  of  any 
kind,  the  people  being  completely  ignoranl.  Most  of  the  hill 
districts  Wi‘re  entirely  under  the  rule  of  native  chiefs.  There 


were  nineti'en  <d‘  these  native  hill  states,  with  a  population  rang¬ 
ing  from  500,000  to  000,000,  and  some  few  districts  under 


the  British  Government ;  but  the  population  of  these  was  only 
from  7,000  to  8,000.  All  the  native  states  were  under  British 


protection,  but  they  are  not  subject  to  our  judicial  courts  or  our 
administration. 


In  the  hill  schools  the  course  of  education  introduced  was 
reading,  writ  ing,  and  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  some 
instruction  in  geography.  The  pupils  chiefly  belonged  to  the 
class  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  object  was  to  instmet 
them  in  what  might  be  useful  in  their  calling  through  their  future 
life.  Among  other  contrivances  adopted  to  that  special  end  was 
a  large  public  garden  at  Simla,  to  which  the  pupils  were  taken 
and  instrucUxl  by  an  English  gardener.  One  of  the  objects  was 
to  encomage  the  culture  of  tea  in  the  hill  disti'icts.  The  chiefs 
sup|>orted  these  schools  by  lil>eral  subscriptions.  All  castes 
attended,  except  the  Pariahs,  the  lowest  of  all,  but  they  did  not 
eat  together.  There  was  no  religious  instruction,  but  the  broad 
principles  of  morality  were  inculcated. 


Lord  WUliam  Beniinck\ 


Throughout  Upper  India  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  very 
industrious,  and  the  best  husbaiidnien  in  Asia,  tilling  every 
available  spot  of  gi-ound  as  diligently  as  a  European  ;  but  they 
do  not  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labour  ;  and  Mr.  Edwards  declares 
from  peiwnal  knowledge,  that  such  is  the  oppression  and  tyranny 
of  the  chiefs,  that  ‘to  have  the  reputation  of  wealth  is  much 
more  dangeroTis  than  to  liave  the  re])Utation  of  dishonesty.’  No 
stronger  fact  could  be  adduced  to  show  the  necessity  of  (‘xtend- 
ing  a  moral  education  based  on' Christian  precepts.  It  appears 
that  the  chiefs  had  formerly  to  conciliate  the  people,  or  they 
might  have  been  deposed  by  successful  rebellion  ;  but  now  that 
they  are  guaranteed  in  their  dominions  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  fear  is  removed,  and  they  domineer  over  their  subjects 
with  impunity  ;  so  that  our  protection  of  the  chiefs  lias  proved  a 
curse  to  the  peo])le.  In  those  small  districts  to  which  wc  have 
alluded,  where  the  natives  arc  British  subjects,  hnv  is  justly 
administered  :  in  the  next  adjoining  valley  the  relations  and 
friends  of  these  more  favoured  people  are  subject  to  the  most 
cruel  despotism;  such  as  trials  by  ordeal;  for  there  is  no  regular 
legal  procedure :  still  the  British  Government  cannot  interfere, 
though  it  has  been  frequently  applied  to  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Lord  W  illiam  Bentinck  was  well  aware  that'  the  scantiness  of 
e<liication,  and  more  than  that,  the  badness  of  the  (piality,  must 
bo  ab.solutely  removed  l)efore  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  righteous 
government  could  be  established.  He  saw  tliat  the  great  source 
of  evil  was  instruction  imj)arted  in  tlie  native  languages,  which 
contained  all  that  was  impure,  immoral,  and  degrading.  Jb* 
therefore  determined  to  introduce  English  into  the  schools,  and 
discountenance  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit.  This  roiised  a  storm 
of  indignation  from  the  old  Indians,  who  were  attached  to  Oriental 
literature.  The  Hindoos,  however,  w^ere  anxious  to  learn  English, 
as  a  knowledge  of  it  led  to  em])loyment  and  promotion  in  the 
Government  service.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  though 
the  general  rule  had  been  to  endow  the  educational  institutions 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Eastern  languages  up  to  the  time  of  Lord 
Bentinck’s  administi-ation,  some  instruction  in  European  know¬ 
ledge  through  the  medium  of  the  English  tongue,  and  througli 
translations,  had  not  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  Government 
Committee  of  Instruction.  This  progress  liad  been  partially 
made  at  the  Madrissa  and  Sanscrit  Colleges  of  Calcutta,  and 
also  at  the  Benares,  Agra,  and  Delhi  Colleges,  to  which  English 
masters  had  been  appointed  ;  but  their  salaries  were  small,  and 
the  classes  badly  attended.  On  the  7th  March,  1835,  Lonl 
Bentinck,  having  fully  resolved  to  supersede  the  old  system, 
directed,  that  ‘  all  the  funds  which  these  reforms  will  leave  at 
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tlie  disposal  of  the  Committee  be  henceforward  employed  in 
imparting  to  the  native  population  a  knowledge  of  English 
literature  and  science  through  the  medium  of  the  Englisli 
language/  This  resolution  excited  fierce  anger  among  the  old 
Orientalists,  who  described  it  as  ‘  an  act  for  the  extermination  of 
the  literature  and  classical  languages  of  Hindostan/  There  was 
more  p  i5wion  than  sense  in  this  description  ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  Eastern  books  taught  what  was  frivolous,  useless,  and  false ; 
false  chronology  and  history,  false  geography  and  astronomy, 
false  civil  and  criminal  law,  false  logic  and  metaphysics,  false 
morals  and  religion.  The  fables  and  traditions  may  amuse  those 
who  have  a  morbid  craving  for  excitement,  but  they  can  neither 
invigorate  the  intellect  nor  improve  the  heart.  We  may  apply 
to  them  the  cutting  sjitire  which  Ferdousi  applied  to  the  im¬ 
perial  splendour  of  the  court  of  Ghizni.  ‘  The  magnificent 
court  of  Ghizni,’  he  said,  *  is  a  sea,  but  a  sea  without  a  bottom 
and  without  a  shore  :  1  have  fished  in  it  long,  but  have  not 
found  in  it  any  pearl.’ 

It  must  also  be  rememl)ered  that  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  are  no 
longer  spoken  languages  in  India.  They  are  dead  languages  in 
the  same  sense  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  dead  languages  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  Persian  is  no  longer  the  language  of  official  business, 
as  it  wjis  by  the  imperial  command  of  Akber.  Even  that  illustrious 
monarch  found  it  necessary  to  change  the  language  of  common 
life  when  he  ascende<l  the  throne  of  Delhi,  A.i>.  1555.  At  that 
time  various  races,  speaking  various  dialects,  Hindoo  and  Mus¬ 
sulman,  presenU‘d  themstdves  in  the  royal  city ;  but  they  could 
not  traffic,  because  thev  could  not  understand  each  other.  Akber 
therefore  ordered  that  the  language  of  trad  el's  should  be  Oordoo, 
which  was  the  primitive  laiiguage  of  the  Hindoos  (Hindee), 
modified  by  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  the  language  of  their 
Mohammedan  con<|ueroi*s.  Every  one  knows  that  when  the 
Romans  subjecteil  a  province  they  strove  to  introduce  their  own 
science  and  literature,  and  thus  turn  the  thoughts  of  their  new 
subjects  into  Roman  channels.  On  this  principle  Lord  William 
Bi'iitinck  acted  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  his  jxilicy  is  undoubted. 
Indeed,  it  was  an  act  of  justice  to  the  natives  ;  for  how  could  they 
l>e  employed  in  Government  offices  unless  acquainted  with  the 
English  language? 

“  O  o  I 

This  grand  and  wise  revolution  in  the  educational  system  was 
only  partially  carrieil  out  by  Lord  Auckland.  He  upheld  the 
teaching  of  the  English  language  intnxfuced  by  his  predecessor, 
but  he  abrogated  so  much  of  Lord  Bentinck's  plan  as  took  away 
the  funds  of  the  Sjinscrit  and  Mohammedan  colleges.  In  fact,  he 
replaceil  tliose  institutions  on  their  old  footing,  and  even  aug- 
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inentetl  their  endowments.  Tliis  retrograde  step  was  taken 
in  1831). 

Ill  1844  Lord  Hardinge  prix^lairt  ed  a  generous  luid  enlightened 
policy.  He  ordered  the  Council  of  Education,  and  the  several 
local  comiuitU*es,  to  submit  to  the  Government  returns  of  native 
students  qualified  to  hold  official  lippointments.  This  order  was 
not  limiteil  to  institutions  supported  by  the  public  funds,  but 
applied  to  all  scholastic  establishments  without  excejition.  This 
wise  iind  ecpiitable  scheme  was  not  airried  out  lus  Lord  Hardinge 
intended.  The  students  of  the  Government  institutions  largely 
avaiknl  themselves  of  his  order,  but  other  I'stablishments  were 
de])rived  of  e<jual  advantages,  because  the  Council  of  Education 
adopted  certain  tests,  many  of  a  sectarian  chanicter,  by  which 
the  one  could  profit,  but  not  the  other.  At  the  Government 
colleges  a  certain  system  of  instruction  was  followtsl,  and  a 
different  one  in  the  independent  and  missionary  colleges.  The 
te^ts  of  fitness  were  exclusively  derived  from  the  former,  and  thus 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  Lord  Hardinge  were  frustrated.  The 
students  from  the  non-Government  establishments  never  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  for  examination,  as  they  knew  they  would  be 
rejected,  never  having  had  the  opportunity  of  (jualifying  them¬ 
selves  according  to  the  tests,  their  studies  not  l>eing  of  tlie  same 
character  as  those  of  their  competitors.  Thus  individuals  were 
injured,  and  the  State  lost  the  services  of  many  competent  men, 
who  became  disaffected  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Charles  Hay  Cameron  proposed  a  university  in  each  of 
the  four  great  capital  cities  of  India  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  Calcutta, 
at  Madras,  at  Bombay,  and  at  Agra;  these  being  the  centres  of 
four  different  s])oken  languages :  Bengal,  of  the  Bengalee ;  Madnus, 
of  the  Tamul;  Bombay,  of  the  Mahrattee ;  aiulAgra,  of  the  Hindee. 
In  each  of  these  he  recommended  that  Phiglish  also  should 
l)e  taught ;  the  whole  system  to  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
the  London  University.  In  all  tluvse  institutions,  Arabic, 
Sanscrit,  and  Persian  were  to  be  excliuUd.  The  most  proficient 
students  were  to  receive  some  honorary  mark  of  academical 
distinction,  which  would  b(^  a  passport  to  the  higher  grades 
of  employment,  and  indirectly  raise  up  .an  antagonism  to  caste. 
At  present  there  is  nothing  among  the  natives  which  corresponds 
to  the  degrees  given  in  England  in  arts,  divinity,  law,  or  medi¬ 
cine.  Those  known  as  Pundits  are  not  created  by  authority, 
but  the  title  is  assumed  or  convention.ally  conceded  when  a  man 
has  achieved  a  popular  reputation  for  learning.  The  people  pay 
great  deference  to  scholarship,  much  more  than  to  wealth.  Thus 
a  learned  Brahmin,  liowever  poor,  takes  precedence  of  the  richest 
Zemindar. 
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In  1857  Lord  Canning  gave  liis  assent  to  a  nieaisuro  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Council  of  India,  to  establish  and  incor|x)rate 
universities  at  Calcutta,  ^ladras,  and  Bombay;  but  Agra  was 
not  included  as  Mr.  Cameron  had  proposed,  and  the  omission 
was  a  mistake.  The  preamble  to  all  three  is  the  same.  It 
declares  they  are  instituted  ‘for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by 
means  of  examination,  the  persons  who  liave  acquired  proHciency 
in  ditiereiit  branches  of  literature,  science',  and  ait,  and  of 
rewimling  them  by  academical  degi’oes  .as  evidence  of  their 
respective  attainments,  and  marks  of  honour  proportioned  there¬ 
unto  ;  and  whereas,  for  elfectuating  the  purposes  aforesaid,  it 
is  exj)edieut  that  such  university  should  be  incorporated.'  \Ve 
neoil  not  enter  into  details  of  the  internal  polity  of  tliese  uni- 
ven^ities,  as  they  are  copied  from  those  of  England.  Each  is  to 
have  a  Chancellor,  a  Vice-Chancellor,  and  a  certain  number 
of  fellows;  and  each  is  to  confer  degrees  in  art,  medicine, 
;uid  civil  engineering.  This  last  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
English  system.  Its  usefulness  in  India  has  been  proved  in 
what  is  known  as  Major  Maitland’s  School,  where  the  jirtilicers 
arc  disciplined  as  a  military  corps,  and  instructed  in  all  the 
iluties  of  the  Ordnance  Dopiutment.  The  schools  connected  with 
the  Public  Works  Department  teach  carpentry  and  the  use  of 
the  forge  ;ind  smithy  ;  and  every  student  is  expected  to  miister 
seme  one  trade  and  craft,  so  as  to  be  familiar  with  all  its  details, 
and  ac(|uire  a  knowledge  of  the  rcc|uisite  tools  and-  implements. 
Till'  last  Government  regulation  to  be  noticed  is  the  policy  of 
making  grants  in  aid  of  primary  schools,  either  already  established 
i>r  proposed  to  be  established  by  private  subscriptions  or  endow¬ 
ments.  They  are  .to  be  given  to  all  schools,  whether  male  or 
female,  vernacular  or  Anglo-vernacular,  which  impart  a  sound 
secular  QdwcxKiioii’y  ‘but  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  grants 
in  aid  will  bt;  awarded  only  on  the  principle  of  perfect  religious 
iieutralitgy  and  that  no  preference  wdll  Le  given  to  any  school 
on  the  ground  tliat  any  particular  religious  doctrines  are  taught 
or  not  Uiught  therein.’  The  grants  are  limited  to  schools  under 
the  management  of  one  or  more  persons,  who  will  be  answerable 
for  their  periuanence  for  some  given  time  ;  nor  will  they  exceed 
the  amount  of  funds  raised  from  local  or  other  sources  for 
the  purpose  which  the  grant  in  aid  has  in  view.  This  assistance 
is  confined  to  the  following  objects  :  the  erection,  enlargement, 
or  repiiir  of  school  buildings  ;  the  provision  of  school  funiiturc  ; 
the  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  or  provision  for 
additional  teachers,  and  for  pupil  teachers  ;  and  also  for  books, 
maps,  and  school  apparatus,  at  reduced  prices. 

It  is  specially  to  be  observed  that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
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as  a  course  of  toticliincf,  is  proscribed  in  all  the  (foveniment 
institutions.  There  is  no  Cliristian  instruction  of  any  kind.  Tiiis 
is  what  is  to  l)e  understood  by  neutrality  ;  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  Hindoo  and  Mohavtnnedau  litcratifre  is  cnconnifjed  ;  so 
tliat  we  ej'clude  vdiai  we  know  to  he  fmc,  and  foster  what  v:e 
know  to  be  false.  The  excuse  is,  that  the’  Shastras  and  the 
Koran  contain  the  Hindoo  and  Mohamnietlan  law,  which  the 
Pundits  and  Moolaries’have  to  administer.  On  the  other  hand, 
Christianity' is  not  taught,  lest  the  natives  should  become  alarine(i 
that  there  was  a  design  to  overtlirow  their  religion. 

In  the  missionary  schools,  however, '  European  literatim'  and 
science  are  taught  as  in  the  Government  schools,  but  the 
missionaries  also  make  it  a  point  to  give  instruction  in  the  Holy 
Scri])tures.  This  is  the  broad  distinction  between  the  two 
establishments.  While  those’  of  the  Government  contain  about 
22, (K)()  scholars,  those  of  the  latter  have  many  times  that  number, 
nJl,()0().  But  the  reason  is  obvious.  Government  demands 
an  educational  fee  :  the  missionaries  teach  gratuitously,  and  their 
doors  are  thrown  o])on  to  all  classes,  without  distinction  of  cree«l 
or  caste.  '  The  parents  of  Hindoo  children  do  not  from  choice 
wish  their  children  to  be  taught  Christianity,  but  they  do  wish 
them  to  be  taught  the  English’  language  and  Europi'an  science, 
and  they  thus  compromise  with  their  consciences,  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  costless  tuition  of' the  missionaries.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
Bird  states  the  Government  case  in  the  following  terms  : — 
'Private  individuals'  have  no  public  responsibility,  and  ari' 
allowed  to  do  as  they  like ;  but  it  would  be  (piite  a  different 
thing  were  Government  to  take  a  part.  Anything  happening 
in  their  schools  that  might  be  offensive  to  the  general  folding  of 
the  Hindoos  or  Mohammedans  might  set  all  India  in  a  Hame ; 
whereas  anything  may  be  done  by  the  missionaries,  who  arii 
known  not  to  f)e  under  the  control,  of  the  Government,  and  for 
whose  proceedings  the  Government  are  not  held  responsible.* 

It  is  a'  curious  fact  that  this  opposition  of  the  Government, 
which  existed  in  the  earliest  time  of  the  Company,  was  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  great  influence  which  the  missionaries  have 
acquired.  'At  fii-st  the  natives  looked  upon  them  with  distrust, 
as  the  secret 'agents  of  the  Government.  The  Hindoos  remem¬ 
bered  how  the  ]\Iohammedans  had  constrained  them  by  force, 
especially  under  the  later  years  of  Aureimzeeb,  and  during 
the  whole  reigns  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo  ;  and  tney  feared  le.st  the 
English,  superior  to  both  in  intellect,  should  accomplish  by 
tact  or  cunning  what  the  Mussulman  liad  effected  by  violence. 
The  Company  were  as  much  alarmed  as  the  natives,  though 
from  a  difterent  reason,  wdien  the  inissionarie.s  entered  the 
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tiehl.  They  opposed  tlie  Serampore  Mission,  conimeiicod  by 
Carey  and  Marshmau.  Tliey  sent  out  of  the  country  Judsoii 
and  Newell,  the  first  American  missionaries.  This  conduct 
caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the  native  mind ;  for  how  could 
the  Hindoos  n‘gard  the  missionaries  as  their  secret  enemies 
when  they  were  operdy  persecuted  hy  tlie  Company  ? 

Tlie  missionaries,  however,  were  not  much  sought  after  or 
respecteil  when  they  began  their  labours.  Henry  Martyn 
htul  to  give  a  pice,  a  very  small  coin,  to  the  beggars  to  come  and 
listen  to  him.  Chamberlayne  used  to  be  told,  ‘  No  one  will 
hearken  to  you:  what  is  the  use  of  preaching?'  He  answered, 

‘  We  arc  burning  the  jungle.  In  due  time  people  will  come,  and 
then  we  may  sow.'  That  prediction  has  Ix^en  realized.  The 
Pegu  mission  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  India.  Mr. 
Cincaid’s  congregation  is  said  to  number  1 5,000  ;  and  when  his 
house  at  Riingoon  was  burnt  down,  it  was  rebuilt  hy  sub¬ 
scriptions  raised  by  native  converts.  Schwartz  Avas  a  German 
missionary,  and,  being  a  foreigner,  was  known  to  1k^  dissociated 
from  the  Government.  He  accjuired  very  considerable  influence, 
connecting  himself  with  the  native  chiefs,  and  was  tutor  to  the 
Ihtjah  of  Tanjore.  The  Tanjore  mission,  founded  by  Schwartz, 
is  the  oldest  in  the  country ;  and  he  commenceil  that  of 
Tinnivelly.  As  the  missionaries  w’on  the  confidence  of  the 
[K*ople,  the  richer  classes  selected  them  as  teachers  of  their 
children,  and  sent  them  to  their  schools.  As  a  proof  of  the 
liberalizing  effect  of  British  training,  we  may  state  that  the 
present  King  of  (hitch,  who  was  educated  hy  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Gray, 
a  Church  of  England  chaplain,  abolished  the  practice  of  female 
infanticide  in  his  dominions. 

A  serious  evil,  that  re({uires  immediate  redress,  is  the  neglect 
of  Christian  (xuiverts  and  their  children  in  the  humbler  grades  of 
life  ;  hut  for  this  we  do  not  blame  the  Church,  as  the  cha])lains 
are  too  limited  in  numl>er  to  attend  to  this  numerous,  scattered, 
and  growing  chiss,  who  are  not  in  any  way  assisted  hy  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  they  are  to  he  found  in  various  parts  of  India. 
English  soldiers  at  different  stations  have  married  native  w^omen, 
and  have  native  families.  There  are  also  many  native 
Christians  atUichtnl  to  the  Commis.sariat  and  to  other  branches 
t>f  the  army.  But  while  churches  are  built,  and  European 
chaplains  are  sent  from  England  to  administer  to  the  spiritu.al 
wants  of  those  in  the  dirc^ct  employment  of  the  Government, 
neither  churches  nor  chaix'ls  are  provided  for  these  native 
Christians.  In  every  dejiartment  of  the  Indian  Government 
native  agency  has  bet*n  employed,  except  in  the  ecclesiastical ; 
and  it  is  strongly  recommendetl  that  it  should  no  longer  remain 
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an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Native  Christians  might 
be  instructed  and  ordained,  Jind  many  would  (jualify  themselves 
had  they  a  iair  prospect  of  l>eing  employed  ns  iissistants  to 
the  European  cha})lains.  No  mere  human  agency  could  be  more 
effective  ;  and  English  teaching  and  English  literature  have 
cdready  sappeil  the  old  foundations  of  Hindooism,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  adduce  abundant  j)r(H.>fs,  we  are  rea  iiy 
checking  our  own  progress  by  neglecting  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people. 

The  missionaries  have  shown  the  Government  tlie  jiroper 
course  to  pursue  in  this  department  of  s])iritual  suptu-vision  and 
aid  ;  but  the  pledge  of  neutrality  prevents  its  being  followed. 
Into  the  political  reasons  which  dictate  this  conduct  we  are  not 
no\v  cidled  upon  to  enter;  but  we  may  «iuote  from  the  evidence 
of  Bishop  8|)encer,  of  Madras,  who  observes,  ‘  1  should  say 
the  natives  rather  des]>isc  us  for  our  want  of  courage  in  setting 
forward  our  own  religion.'  While  the  Church  of  England,  as 
sucli,  fettered  by  the  Government,  is  compelled  to  remain 
sluggish,  the  missionaries  have  been  energetic.  Tl  ier(‘  are 
about  400  clergymen  connected  with  Protestant  denominations  ; 
and,  in  addition,  1,000  natives  are  em])loyed,  who  have  lieen 
trained  under  the  eye  of  the  missionaries  :  of  these,  however,, 
but  few  are  ngularly  ordained — less  than  fifty — but  all  preach 
and  teach  in  schools. 

The  progress  of  conversion  has  lK‘en  necessarily  difficult 
and  slow.  As  Cliamberlayne  said,  the  first  step  was  to  burn  the 
jungle.  The  Hindoo  College  itself  carried  the  first  flames 
among  the  briars  and  brambles.  By  studying  Europeiui  science 
in  English  books,  and  European  literature  in  the  writings  of 
English  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  the  minds  of  the 
natives  were  opened  and  enlarged,  and  their  pre-conceived 
opinions  violently  shaken,  in  many  respects  und(‘rmin(‘d.  It 
will  interest  many  to  know  the  names  of  the  first  converts,  about 
the  year  18;12.  Among  the  earliest,  Dr.  Duff,  the  head  of 
the  missionary  establishment  at  CalcutUi,  mentions  Gopi 
Nath  Nundi,  a  Kulin  Brahmin  of  the  highest  class,  who  became 
an  ordained  minister  in  connection  with  the  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  mission  in  the  North-west  Provinces  ;  and  the  liev. 
Krishna  Mohan  Banerjea,  who  joined  the  Church  of  England,, 
and  became  one  of  the  Professors  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta. 
After  they  had  shaken  off  their  idolatry,  the  great  majority 
of  the  pupils  did  not  adopt  a  purer  faith,  but  became  Atheists, 
ridiculing  priests  of  every  degi'ce.  After  they  had  rejected 
Brahma,  the  first  difficulty  was  to  persuade  them  of  the 
existence  of  God.  When  that  was  effected,  those  of  willing  and 
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iii((niriiig  minds  -svere  ’  taught  the ‘evidences  of  Christianity. 
Some  few  then  '  said,  ‘  On  the  stren^li  of  these  '  evidences 
we  cannot  but  lK*lie\’'e‘the  Bible  to  contain'  a  revelation  from 
(Jod.*  Many, '  however; '  remaineii  in  a  negative  or  transition 
state,  sa\ing,  ‘  We  can  no  more  assert  that  this  Bible  is  not 
a  true  revelation,  but  we  cannot  as  yet  decidedly  and  absolutely 
take  it  up  and  l)clievo  it  as  Divinely  authorized'  truth.^  Others, 
fully  convinced  of  their  past  errors  and  of  the  new  doctrines, 
expressed  themselves  in'the  following  terms:  ‘We  not  only 
now  believe  tliis  Bible  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  but  we 
have  coihprebended^  its  peculiar  doctrines ;  we  bdieve  them  ; 
we  feel  their  force  in  our  minds,  and  their  intiuence  upon 
(Hir  hearts.  We  felt  that  we  neeiled  salvation,  and  we  have 
found  it  here.  Wo  wish,  therefore,  openly  to  abjure  Hindooism, 
and  Atheism,  and  all  su|)erstition,  and  as  openly  to  embrace 
Christianity.* 

Those  results  were  etfected,  too,  partly  by  the  English  teaching 
in  English  books  in  the  Hindoo  College,  and  partly  by  the 
subse(pient  labours  of  the  missionaries.  In  the  college  Christian 
instruction  was  rigidly  prohibited  ;  but  the  old  faith  was  de¬ 
stroyed  simply  by  ac()uiring  secular  knowledge  through  English 
literature.  Tliis  landed  the  pupils  in  Atheism.  They  were  uneasy, 
and  sought  the  aid  of  the  missionaries,  and  were  through  them 
converted  ;  for  the  Government  dared  not  to  interfere.  On  this 
]>rocess  Dr.  Dutf  has  the  following  excellent  and  eloquent 
nmarks  :  ‘  As  it  is  not  certainly  good  simply  to  destroy,  and 
then  leave  men  idly  to  go  over  the  ruins,  nor  wise  to  continue 
building  on  the  walls  of  a  tottering  edifice,  it  has  ever  formed 
the  grand  and  distinguishing  glory  of  our  institution,  through 
the  introiluction  and  zealous  ])ursuit  of  Christian  evidence  and 
doctrines,  to  strive  to  supply  the  noblest  substitute  in  place 
of  that  which  has  been  demolished,  in  the  form  of  sound  general 
knowledge  and  evangelical  truth.*  The  effort  is  worthy  of 
all  pmise,  but  the  success  hitherto  has  been  numerically  small. 
In  Dr.  Duff’s  College  the  number  of  actual  converts  to  Christianity 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  he  himself  computes 
at  only  forty ;  but  many  have  been  baptized  in  other  places. 
We  must  not,  however,  1x5  discouraged,  but  remember  that  we 
aiv  still  burning  the  jungle.  Still  among  the  higher  classes 
Hindooism  has  n^ceived  its  death  wound ;  and  if  many  are  still 
in  the  transition  state,  having  no  religion  at  all,  we  must 
coiUinuo  to  sow  the  seeds  and  patiently  a>mit  the  harvest. 

Of  tile  efiects  of  teaching  English  literature  in  the  Hindoo 
(  ollcge  we  give  the  following  illustration  from  a  native  news¬ 
paper,  edited  by  one  of  the  fonner  pupils.  ‘The  Hindoo 
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C\»llege  Ij.os,  iiuliicul  it  must  liavo  ilostroyed  many  a  native’s 
belief  ill  Hindooism.  How  could,  a  boy  coiitiiiiie  to  worsliij)  tlie 
sun  wlieii  lie  understood  that  this  luminary  Wiis  not  a  Heustah 
(divinity),  Init  a  mass  (d‘  inauimute  .matter  (  How  could  he 
believe  in  the  injunctions  of  such  Shastras  as  taught  him  lessons 
contrary  to  the  principles  inculciited  by  his  lectures  in  natural 
philosophy?  The  ^  consequence  .  Wiis,  the  castle  of  Hindooism 
was  battered  down.  .  No  .missionary  ever  taught  us  (meaning 
the  editor  himself)  to  forsiike  the  religion  of  our  fathers  :  it  was 
fiov’ernment  .did  us  .this  service.’  Tliis  hist  paragraph  merely 
alludes  to  the  p<‘ciini;iry  aid  given  liy  (.love.rnmeut  to  tiio 
Hindi >0  College  after  its  failuri;  ;  for  though  it  appointed  a 
visitor,  it  could  not  interfere  in  the  management. 

l,)r.  Carr,  Bishoj)  of  Bombay,  giv'es  another  illustration  of 
tlie  decline  of  the  ancient* superstition.  He  (piotes  from  a  work 
written  in  defence  of  Hindooism  by  (limgadhar  Shastia,  a 
Brahmin,  one  of  tlie  Professors,  at  the  Klphinstone  Institution. 

‘  Tlie  ancient  and  noble  (xlitiee  of  Hindooism  is  now  on  all  si(h*s 
stoutly  assuileil  by  the  adherents  of.  a  hostile  faith  ;  and  we 
are  tilled  with  dismay  at  tinding  that  there  is  also  treason 
within.  No  wonder  that  Uie  venerable  structure  is  already 
nodding  to  its  tall.  1,  by  means  of  this  .little  book,.sei‘k  to  jirop 
up  the  building  ;  but  when  its  size  and  its  ruinous  state  are 
considered,  what  ho}>o  is  there  that  such  a  feeble  book  can 
prevent  its  falling  f  But  as  in  the  ease  of  one  wlio  isdalMiuring 
under  a  conijdication  of  disi'.as(\s,  and  who  evidently  mu.st  die, 
we  continue,  even  until  death,  to  administer  medicines,  even  so 
do  1  administer  to  the  deciiying  system  of  Hindooism.  Hindoo¬ 
ism  is  sick  to  death  ;  1  am  fully  persuaded  it  must  perish  ;  still, 
while  life  remain.s,  l(*t  us  minister  to  it  as  lH‘st  wo  can.’ 

Bishop  Carr  declares  that  he  has  frenuently  lieard  admission.s 
by  the  natives  to  this  eli’ect :  ‘  We  know  very  well  that  we  mu.st 
all  come  to  one  religion.’ ,  He  further  states  that  the  Signites, 
wlio  belong  to  the  .southern  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
have  a  trailitiou  that  all  nations  will  become  of  one  faith,  .and 
that  the  faith  of  a  powerful  })eople  from  tlu;  West.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Bishop  Carr,  that  though  the  educated  natives 
liave  renounced  Hindooism  and  b(‘come  infidels,  they  ohs<,*rve 
caste  strictly ;  and  this  adherence  lie  a.scribes  to  a  conviction  th.at 
it  confers  .social  distinction  among  their  countrymen.  This  may 
be  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  iiifiucaice  of 
caste  has  diminished  .and  is  ra])idlv  and  extensively  dimini.shing. 
If  ca.ste  confers  many  conventional  privilegc.s,  it  impo.ses  many 
irksome  <jl>ligatioiis  and  liabilitiijs.  Anioug  the.se  we  m.ay  refer 
to  the  ancient  law.s  of  inheritance.  In  one  of  the  codes  which 
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prevailed  in  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal  it  was  an  esseutiiil 
principle,  that  ancestral  proptTty  could  not  he  alienated  at  all 
without  consulting  heirs,  not  only  the  living  hut  the  unhorn  ; 
and  as  this  last  condition  was  ini])ossihle,  the  inevitable  conclu¬ 
sion  was,  that  iminovahle  property  could  not  he  alienated  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  The  Britisli  (Jovernment  set  aside  this 
s’tringent  law  hy  a  regulation  ])assed  in  the  year  1825,  which 
enacte<l  that  Hind(X>  ancestml  landed  property  should  he  sale¬ 
able  by  ]>uhlic  auction  in  satisfaction  of  decrees  of  court,  not 
only  for  revenue  due  to  Government,  hut  for  private  debts. 
This  was  the  first  blow.  In  18.*12  the  Court  of  Directoi*s  ordered 
an  iinpiir}’  into  the  laws  of  inheritance  as  they  aftected  those 
who  might  change  their  religion,  whether  Hindoos  who  migiit 
become  Mohammedans,  or  Mohammedans  who  might  ])ecomt‘ 
Hindoos,  and  either  of  those  races  who  might  become  Chris- 
tians.  Lord  William  Bentinck  changed  the  old  law  to  this 
extent,  that  neither  Hindoo  nor  Mohammedan,  resident  in 
the  Mofussil,  or  country  districts,  was  ccnnpelled  to  forfeit  liis 
property  on  renouncing  his  creed.  But  within  the  limits  of 
Calcutta  forfeiture  was  still  incurreil,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  v;as  hound  to  administer  the  Hindoo  law  to  Hindoos,  or  the 
Mohammedan  laws  to  Mohammedans,  within  the  limits  of  th(^ 
Presic  huicv  Gipital.  This  anomaly  was  removed  hy  the  Act  of 
hS50,  which  ensured  the  lil)erty  of  conscience,  and  protected  all 
pro]V'rty  from  forfeiture  on  account  of  change  in  religion.  Of 
coui*si‘  this  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  caste,  hv  removing  one  of  the 
most  serious  penalties  for  its  infraction.  The  Hindoos  com¬ 
plained,  hut  certainly  without  reason  ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  the 
majority  of  the  Bahoas,  as  the  native  gentlemen  of  Calcutta  an* 
called,  woidd  have  lost  their  propei*ty  without  our  interference, 
hectiuse,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Shastras,  the  loss  of 
ca.'^tt*  entails  the  loss  ef  inheritanct',  and  it  is  notorious  that  they 
are  all  in  that  condition.  The  Hindoos  were  ungrateful  in  their 
inurmurings  for  during  (lOO  vears  thev  had  been  under  the  rule 
of  the  Mohammedans,  who  unifomdv  enforced  their  criminal  law 
against  them,  only  allowing  the  Pundits  to  decide  minor  cases 
in  civil  law  in  which  a  Mohammedan  had  no  interes-t.  England, 
therefore,  became  their  benefactors  by  placing  them  on  an 
ecjuality  with  their  ancient  op])ressors. 

Another  blow  was  struck  at  caste  in  the  funeral  ceremonies 
kni>wn  as  the  ‘  Gradh,'  one  of  the  most  venerated  su|)erstitions. 
Thos.  e  ceremonies  must  be  ])ai<l  at  the  tomb  of  their  ancestors, 
on  the  anniversiir}^  of  the  last  deceased  parent,  for  the  repose  of  liis 
sotd,  and  for  the  repose  of  tlie  souls  of  all  his  preceding  ancestors, 
because,  if  omitted,  it  is  believed  that  the  dead  sutler  certain 
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tortures  in  tlie  next  world.  This  was  one  of  tlie  ni«xst  luci*ative 
inventions  of  ])riestcraft,  for  it  insured  them  a  perpetual  an¬ 
nuity  ;  and  therefore  they  su])port(‘d  it  hy  threats  and. penalties. 
It  tlie  rit(‘s  wert‘  not  performed  forftuture  of  ])ro|K‘i’ty  ensued. 
This  was  abolished  by  the  Act  of  hSaO. 

Another  (*juse  of  conscience  has  excited  much  iliscussion.  It 
refers  to  married  converts.  Is  a  converttnl  husband  entitled  to 
re])udiate  his  wife,  who  adheres  to  Ikt  old  faith  ;  or  a  converted 
wife  to  repudiate  her  husband,  who  adhers  to  his  faith  ?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hindoo  law,  as  soon  as  caste  is  lost  the  fierson  losing  it 
becomes  civilly  dead,  and  tlie  liusband  or  tlie  wife,  as  the  case 
may  be,  might  repudiate  the  man  iage.  Under  strict  Hindooism, 
if  the  husband  lost  caster  the  wife  might  st'])arate  lierstdf  from 
him,  but  she  was  bound  to  remain  an  unmarriageable  widow  for 
life.  All  the  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Churcli  have  decided 
that  the  converted  cannot  contract  a  S(*cond  maiiiage,  bt ‘cause 
he  or  she  takes  unon  himself  or  herself  the*  Cliristian  obligation 
of  fidelity  to  d(‘ath.  This,  however,  is  but  a  n'ligious  (»rdinance. 
not  the  law  of  the*  land  ;  for  the  uncouvert(‘<l  party  cannot  be 
placed  under  any  such  r(‘straint.  Still  it  is  a  blow  at  caste. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  decline  of  Hindooism,  young 
converted  natives  who  havi*  gone  forth  to  jireach  tla^  Gospel  an* 
received  into  the  houses  of  the  most  respectable  Hindoos,  and 
are  hospitably  entertiiined  in  the  rural  districts  by  the  heads  of 
the  villages.  They  give  the  preachers  an  apartment  in  their 
houses,  and  ])rovisions,  though  they  do  not  eat  with  them. 
Brahmins  even  visit  and  converse  with  them  about  religion. 
Surely  tliis  is  great  and  encouraging  pi-ogress,  ami  shouhi  give 
us  courage.  Moreover,  the  «^arly  tear  entertaim‘d  by  the  (Nan- 
pany  of  driving  tin*  native's  to  n'bellion  by  shocking  their  ]>n'- 
judices,  should  no  longer  check  or  enfeeble  our  efforts  in  ])ro- 
pagating  truth.  Wliere  we  have*  l^'cn  firm  the*y  have  yield(*d; 
ami  perha])S  it  is  their  own  pusillanimity  which  gives  them 
courage  to  threaten  a  re'sistance  which  they  would  not  tlare  to 
carry  out  by  overt  acts.  The  exam])les  we  have  first  given  are; 
in  point,  and  show^  that  caste  is  not  so  formidable  as  many  timid 
men  have  imagined.  We  may  also  refer  to  the  sucof*ssful  abo¬ 
lition  e>f  Sutte'e,  infanticiele,  the  Juggernaut  pnicession,  .ami  otlar 
simil.ar  ]wactices.  One  of  the  latest  preiofs  that  wa*  can  juit  down 
abuses  connecteil  with  su])crstition  withemt  kindling  hostility, 
was  the  su])pression  of  public  works  on  Sundjiy  by  Lord 
H  ardinge.  His  lordship  also  emancip.atevl  ()()()  slave's  by  ;i 
simple  stroke  of  the  pen.  It  was  deuie  in  this  m.anner :  the; 
testimony  e)f  slaves  was  admitted  in  courts  of  justiea*,  and  they 
at  once  became  free.  There  was  not  the  slightest  resistance  to. 
the  Act. 
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flitlierto  we  luive  ruled  India  by  the  sword;  a  costly  instru¬ 
ment,  which  liJis  exhausted  our  finances.  We  are  now’  trying  a  new 
(‘Xperiinent,  and  so  far  as  we  have  ventured  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied.  We  have  to  fiscertain  whether  in  India,  as 
olsewiiere,  ‘the  pen* is  mightier  than  the  sword.'  At  present  it 
is  certiiin,  whatever  may  be  averred  to  the  contrary,  that  we  do 
not  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Tlie’ Mohammedans  regard 
us  JUS  infidel  usurpers  ;  so  that  their  hostility  arises  from  a  inixpirj? 
r'>f  religious  contempt  and  military  pride  ;  and  the  Koran ^teaclk's 
the  duty  of  subjecting, all  nations, to  the  law’  of  the  Prophet.  On 
tliem  education  will  hjive  little  or  no  effect,  perlui])s  for  .  some 
generations  to  come.'  The  Hindoos  also  , consider  us,. usurpers 
and  ‘  mJechas;’  that  is,  impure  outcasts.  But  the  Hindoo  is  more 
tejichable  than  the  Mohjimmedan,  jind  expi'riencc  telk  us. that  we 
cjin  otK.*rate  on  him  by  destroying  the  superstition  of  caste, 
which  we  have  alrejidy  done  to  a  certain  extent,  Jind  by  giving 
him,  when  ediiojited;  a  share  in  the  civil  government.  The  in¬ 
telligent  Hindoo,  ami  especiidly  the  proj)erty  classes  among 
them,  are  convinced  thjit  w^re  our  supreiiuicy  oveiihrown, 
anarch V  would  ensue. 

As  a  fatjilist  the  M<)h;immedan  is  indolent  ;  he  does  not  strive 
to  im))rove  his  condition ;  he  has  no  self-reliance,  and  will 
not  help  himself.  Not  so  the  Hindoo  :  he  wdll  work,  and  work, 
jind  work  hard,  for  promotion  and  gjxin  ;  and  w.e  have  renuirked 
Hindoo  jKirents  readily  nmko  a  compromise  .w  ith  their. consciences, 
sending  their  children!  to  the  missionary  schools,  where  they 
are  tjuight  Christianity,  in  order  tluit  they  may  learn  the  English 
Ijinguagc*,  to  (|ualify  them  as  clerks  in  mercantile  establishments 
or  in  (Jovernment  offices.  Hitherto  they  luive  been  distrusted 
because  they  luive  provc'd  dishonest ;  but  for  this  there  were  two 
causo.s.  Their  religion  tanglit  them  that  crime  itself  w^jis  not 
positivi'ly  prohilated,  l>iit  that  the  dishonour  jittached  to  it  jirose 
from  the  wjint  of  skill  which  did  not  prevent  detection.  AVith  the 
fall  of  Hindooism  this  cause  w  ill  di.sappear,  as  they  are  now  being 
trained  in  mondity.  .  The  second  cause  of  their  pilfering  was  the 
inaileijujicv  id’  their  pay  ;  juid  before  the  time  of  Lord  Cornw  jillis 
Luglish  ofliciids  were  ei|ually  guilty,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
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^j.^WO  volumes  of  immeasurable  worth  are  the  L\fe  of  Amelia 
JL  M^ilhchnina  Sievelciti^,  from  the  German^  edited,  with  the 
Author  ti  sanction j  hjf  Catherine  IVinkworth  (Longmati  &  Co.),  and  its 
a]>pro|)riate,'  and,  Ubr  practical  ])urposes,  .indispensable'  companion, 
The'  PnneipJes  of  Charitable  iVorh,' Lore,  Truth,  and  Order,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Jf^ritinr/s  of  Amelia  Wilhehnina  Sirvekinf/,  Foundress' of 
the  Female  Societ//  for  the  Caro  of  the  i^ick  and  Poor  in  Hamhurtf. 
(Longman  k  Co.).  These  are  volumes  which  ought  perhaps,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  readers,  greatly  to  modify  tho  0])inions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  tbe  lirst  page  of  our  })resent  number  with  referenoo  to  the 
writing  and  publisliiug  of  biography.  We  have  no  words  sullicicnt 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  animating  value  of  these  two  books. 
They  are  both  no  more  than  mere  notes  of  a  life  fultilling  its 
conceptions  of  duty.  There  is  no  cllbrt  at  writing.  All  the  j)ages 
are  as  earnest  as  life  itself.  We  know’'  not  whether  many  of  oiir 
readers  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  and  reading  at  Dorcas  and 
other  such  societies,  but  if  so,  then  we  would  advise  that  tho.se 
volumes  should  first  be  carefully  read  alone,  and  the  practical  pages 
condensed  and  read  again  aloud.  This  seems  not  only  btting 
as  an  honourable  memorial  to  the  distinguished  woman  who  has 
been  called  tho  Tabitha  of  llamburg,  but  tho  indefatigable 
activity,  tho  cheerful  good  sense,  and  altogether  uns(‘ntimental 
practicalness  of  her  working,  will  make  Jier  an  admirable  guide 
to  many  who  are  seeking  such  a  leader  in  sucli  a  work  of  consecra¬ 
tion.  Tho  good  hope  we  have  that  the  biography  especially  will  bt‘ 
well  read,  makes  us  tho  less  regret  tho  narrow  space  we  can  devote 
to  the  notice  of  it.  Amelia  Sieveking  was  one  of  an  order  of 
women  of  which  Protestantism,  it  must  be  admitted,  lias  not 
produced  too  many ;  although  again,  we  have  no  doubt  iliat 
the  freedom  and  the  reserve  of  Protestantism  prevents  such  a 
life,  and  especially  in  the  large  towns  of  Bngland,  from  being 
marked.  In  the  history  of  this  distinguished  lady,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  notice  how’  her  character  gradually  matun*d  and 
developed  itself,  until  the  time  came  when  slie  could  devote  herself 
to  the  activities  for  which  so  many  previous  years  seemed  to  be  a 
preparation.  She  herself  said  onc(*  to  some  ot  her  pupils,  that 
if  she  w’ere  to  jiublish  her  own  history,  it  would  be  under  tho 
title  of  ‘  A  Happy  Old  Maid,’  and  her  object  would  be  to  prove  that 
‘  true  happiness  is  found  even  outside  the  Lldorado  oi  matrimony.* 
This  w’as  said  in  replv’to  some  remarks  upon  the  apparent  dreariness 
and  thorniness  of  her  life.  She  had  indeed  many  thorns  and  trials, 
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l)ut  slie  professes  that  she  lias  liad  so  many  roses,  tliat  a  fear 
lias  come  ii|)ou  her  when  she  thought  of  those  words :  ‘  Through 
inucli  tribulation  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  (rod/  Slie 
lioi^an  life  with  many  dilHeulties,  for  she  lost  early  Iut  mother 
ami  her  father,  who  had  just  before  lost  the  whole  of  his  fortune. 
Her  family  connections  had  beeh  of  the  highest  in  the  city,  but  the 
young  giri  cheerfully  betook  herself  to  the  work  of  earning  money, 
and  her  onlv  regret  seems  to  have  been  that  ‘it  was  something 
frightful  to  have  toiled  for  a  whole  day,  and  to  know  at  the  end 
that  the  only  thing  I  have  accomplislied  is,  that  some  one  will 
possess  an  embroidered  pillow-case,  who  would  sleep  just  as  well  upon 
a  plain  one.  All  1  want,’  says  the  young  girl,  ‘is  to  spend 
my  strength  upon  things  that  have  some  w'orth  and  use  in  them.’  A 
small  independence  subse(jiiently  left  her,  satisfied  all  her  w'ants,  and 
placed  her  above  the  necessity  for  these  early  toils.  Her  face  was 
not  considered  beautiful  nor  her  figure  handsome,  but  this  seems 
to  liave  given  her  very  little  concern ;  and  when  at  the  age 
of  nearly  seventy,  the  numbers  thronged  around  her  shrouded 
form  in  the  open  coilin,  to  look  their  last  upon  that  clear  face 
and  beautiful  brow,  it  may  very  safely  be  believed  that  it  received 
a  far  higher  homage  than  the  face  most  according  to  the  canons 
of  beauty.  The  first  half  of  the  biographical  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  account  of  the  growth  of  her  personal  character,  her  mental 
ditficulties  and  trials,  her  early  elforts  in  nursing  ami  teaching.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  of  such  a  woman,  that  she  was  not'  as 
some  such  usually  are,  iiarrow’-minded.  She  w'rought  down  the 

foundations  of  her  faith  sulliciently  to  have  her  orthodoxy  im- 
peaehed.  She  was  interested  in  the  great  s[)irit  of  the  age — was  a 
hearty  reader  of  Shakspearc,  only  remarking  in  him  what  all 
w'ise  Christian  readers  have  remarked,  tlic  absence  of  the  pure 
moral  t'bristian  ideal  in  character,  the  want  of  a  tborougbly  noble 
type  of  Immunity.  Her  brother  bad  written  front  England  cau¬ 
tioning  her  against  the  English  Dissenters  at  Hamburg,  which 
we  art'  delighted  to  see  brings  from  her  the  contessiou  of  the 
manifold  blessings  derived  from  learned  men  and  ])ioiis  artisans  and 
their  wives,  in  whom  the  life  rather  than  the  know  ledge  of  the  faith 
is  to  be  found ;  and  from  (lossner,  and  Geibel,  and  Neauder, 
with  which  illustrious  and  beautiful  names  we  are  glad  to  sec 
she  couples  that  of  onr  excellent  friend  the  jvev.  Mr.  ^latthews, 
now'  of  Hoston,  in  Lincnlnsliire,  then  minister  of  Hamburg,  pastor 
of  tlie  congregation  against  which  her  brother  cautioned  her.  At 
last,  in  IsiH,  the  tcrr(»r-ins]>iring  spectre  of  the  age,  the  cholera, 
swept  over  Europe  and  approached  Hamburg,  and  Amelia  Sieve- 
king  determined  to  consecrate  herself  to  the  work  of  nursing  in  the 
cholera  hospital,  placing  herself  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of 
management.  Thus  she  isolated  herself  from  the  entire  outer 
world,  excepting  pieces  of  stray  information  wdiich  came  in  letters. 
Her  letters  w'ore  fumigated  ami  again  copied  before  they  were  sent  to 
her  friends.  Here  in  attendance  upon  the  dying  and  companionship 
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witli  the  dead,  slie  passed  those  mouths  until  the  pest  retreated 
she  returned  home.  But  this  circumstiiice  was  the  turniin^- 
point  in  her  hie.  Her  usefulness  was  now  of  a  more  publTe 
euaraeter  than  it  liad  hitherto  been.  She  founded  iier  sister- 
obtainin^r  the  lielp  of  twelve  other  ladies,  in 
sisterhood  numbered  seventv-three  members 
and  besides  its  original  objeet,  had  established  an  aimshouse  for  nino 
poor  lamilies  and  a  children’s  hospital.  Slie  acted  upon  the  motto 
ot  Hannah  More,  |  Charity  is  the  calling  of  a  lady  ;  tlie  care  of  the 
poor  IS  her  protession.’  Her  labours  multiplied;  she  seems  to  have 
not  only  possessed  a  soul  of  inteuse  Christian  love,  but  an  inborn 
spirit  ot  organization;  and  her  utter  freedom  from  all  exclusiveness 
and  bigotry,  and  her  power  to  see  and  to  love  Christ  in  the  least  of 
the  brethren,  has  in  it,  to  modern  denominationalism,  somethin*^' 
dicr  love  ot  Christ,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
tiie  abiding  jiresenco  and  incessant  inspiration  of  all.  Of  her- 
selt  we  seldom  have  met  with  a  life  more  realizing  the  idea 
ol  abstract  beauty.  She  would  materially  interfere  with  many 
ol  our  impressions.  She  came  to  England,  and  her  remarks  upon  us 
are  charming.  She  apijrcciates  us  to  the  full.  She  says,  ‘At 
a  certain  ilistance  I  can  Inlly  acknowledge  and  enjoy  the  real  beauty 
ot  their  lives;  but  ii  we  lived  close  together,  we  should  naturally 
ollcnd  each  other.  She  suspects  we  should  charge  her  with  arrant 
nm’esy,  and  think  her  half  lost  it  we  saw  how  slie  spent  her  Sundays. 
Sue  ueclares  her  utter  inability  to  settle  in  England,  for  she  savs, 
he  number  ot  their  “  comforts  ”  appear  to  me  very  uncomfortable, 
and  in  man^  cases  ipiite  a  burden.’  dhe  dependimce  upon  trilling 
outward  tilings  was  irksome  to  her.  Then  again  she  testifies,  ‘  It 
seems  to  me  that  though  they  value  themselves  so  much  upon  their 
civil  liberty,  they  make  theinselves,  in  what  1  think  a  most  incon¬ 
venient  A\a\,  the  slaves  ot  custom  and  fashion.  The  cpiestion 
vs  hethei  a  thing  is  genteel  or  not  genteel  is  too  [iromineut  in 
all  their  social  relations.  \\  e  don  t  ss  onder  that  she  was  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  city  where,  with  all  her  marked  individualities,  she  was 
alinost  worshipped.  A  life  more  unlike  English  u.sages  it  would  be 
dillicult  to  conceive— getting  up  at  live  o’clock  in”  the  morning, 
sometimes  no  food  for  twelve  hours;  holding  that  eating  and 
drinking  are  mere  matter's  of  habit,  and  that  one  may  limit  oneself 
in  them.  8he  says,  ‘  do  limit  one’s  wants  to  the  smallest  comj)ass,and 
to  do  everything  for  oneself  without  reijuiring  help,  seems  to  me  line 
and  admirable.  i^he  had  the  good  sense  to  perceiv'e  that  soino 
ot  her  notions  and  habiis  were  somewhat  cynical.  They  did  not 
however  interfere  with  her  useful  relations  in  all  circles  of  society. 
With  the  Uueen  of  Denmark  she  was  on  the  terms  of  intimate,  it 
may  be  said,  sisterly  friendship ;  a  fre(|uent  visitor  at  the  palace,  and 
an  interesting  and  constant  correspondent.  Some  of  her  letters 
to  the  queen  are  not  more  beautiful  than  they  are  wise,  though 
some  of  us  would  regard  them  [)erhaps  as  too  large-hearted  and 
loving.  Thus  she  says,  ‘  JSo  even  in  looking  on  the  hardened  sinner, 
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I  willingly  admit  the  hope  that  I  may  one  day  welcome  in  him 
a  brother*  in  Christ.  Nor  have  I  ever  met  witli  a  human  soul 
in  which  I  could  say  that  the  Divine  element  of  life,  love,  was 
altogether  dead.’  In  a  passage  too,  which  reminds  us  of  some 
similar  words  in  Baxter,  she  says,  ‘  1  must  confess  that  the  diHerence 
between  the  bad  and  good  seems  to  me  more  in  degree  than  in  kind ; 
and  because  I  venture  to  believe  that  I  myself  have  a  share  in  the 
mercy  of  Ood  in  Christ,  I  cannot  despair  of  the  salvation 
of  any  soul  of  man.’  Her  intercourse  with  all  orders  of  society 
led  to  the  multiplication  of  etforts  like  her  own.  Aliss  Bremer 
called  upon  her;  and  while  she  was  obliged  to  listen  to  a 
confession  that  all  her  novels  were  unknown,  the  distinguished 
writtT  carried  away  the  llanihurg  Beports,  which  proved  to  be 
receipts  for  a  similar  work  iu  Stockholm.  Of  course  she  did  not 
])ursiie  her  work  in  Hamburg  altogether  unimpeded,  hut  every  year 
brought  her  more  affection  and  confidence.  ‘  Blessed  are  they,’  she 
exclaims  in  one  of  hi^r  letters,  *  who  suffer  from  home-sickuess,  for 
verily  they  shall  he  brought  home.’  8he  speaks  of  her  departed 
frieiuls  and  of  the  tears  of  longing  desii'e  for  the  reunion.  She  died 
in  1  s.')S,  after  a  life  of  holy,  indefatigable  toil;  then,  for  the  next 
few  (lays,  tlie  inanimate  body  lay  strewn  with  flowers,  with  deep 
peace  on  the  wasted  features  and  clear  brow.  Even  in  death  she 
desiri'd  to  preach  :  she  wished  to  combat  the  prejudice  of  the  poor 
against  a  pauper  funeral,  and  she  desired,  both  by  word  of  mouth  ;uid 
in  writing,  to  he  buried  as  a  poor  person.  3  ler  coflin  was  made  of  four 
black  hoards,  and  carried  by  two  appointed  pauper-bearers,  on  the 
j)auj)er’s  bier,  to  the  ehurchyanl,  and  set  down  on  the  church  path. 
Here  it  was  soon  covered  with  tlowers  and  garlands.  Troops  of 
friends,  rich  and  poor,  streamed  out  of  the  cit}’  and  the  suburbs;  the 
pastor  Jbiutenherg,  her  own  friend  of  many  years,  and  the  friend 
and  fellow-student  of  her  beloved  brother,  cjtrly  removed,  Gustavus, 
spoke  to  the  multitude  from  the  text,  ‘I  have  loved  thee  with  an 
everlasting  love;  therefore  with  loving-kindness  have  1  drawn  thee.’ 
Then  eight  brethren  of  the  linnhehaus  advanced  and  took  up  the 
Collin,  carrying  it  to  the  old  tomb  of  the  Sieveking  family,  all  the 
children  chanting  as  they  went,  ‘  Aly  life  is  hid  with  Jesus.’  Amidst 
the  nodding  of  trees  and  the  twittering  of  birds  that  April  spring 
morinng,  they  Dft  to  slumber  till  tin?  morning  of  the  resurrection 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  modern  womanhood. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  volume  of  ‘  Briuciples  ’  should  go 
with  the  Biography,  hut  may  be  used  without" it.  It  is  full  of 
valuable  hints.  Like  every  true  w'oman,  Aliss  Sieveking  was  much 
moved  by  the  consideration  of  the  unmarried  (.f  her  own  sex.  Her 
cheerful,  royal  nature  enabled  lier  to  talk  about  old  maids  with  a 
good  deal  of  frt'edom,  and  she  thought  much  of  finding  some  com¬ 
pensation  of  existence  for  those  who  had  not  attained  the  natural 
end  of  woman’s  life.  She  says,  ‘Alas!  1  have  seen  many  a  poor 
isolated  ert'ature,  whose  eountenanee  has  filled  me  with  profoiiinl 
commiseration,  shut  out  from  the  circle  of  fninilv  life  ;  she  stands 
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like  a  bare  tree  without  blossom  or  fruit,  and  all  her  higher  life 
seems  to  have  died  within  her  as  the  ;8pliere  of  her  thouiilit  and 
aetiviry  became  narrowed,  till  at  length  it  was  bounded  | by  herself.’ 
It  is  a  beautiful  characteristic  of  her  laiiul  that  there  was  at  oijco  so 
much  freedom ‘with  so  much,  order  and  precisiou. .  kShe  discusses  in 
her  rules  and  hints  many  difliculties  as  to  whether  the  ladies  of  her 
society  should  visit  sick  men  as  well  as  sick  women.  She  sweetly  says, 

‘  1  cannot  believe  that  the  purity  of  a  Christian  luaiden.is  eiuhmgere4j 
when,  in  simplicity  ofdioart,  she  visits  a  poor  sick  man,  and  in.  liim 
seeks  to  serve  her  Saviour;  true  purity  of  heart  is  not..as,tho  snow 
of  spring  which  is  so  quickly  trodden  into  !iiire;  it  rather  resembles 
the  white’  plumage  of  tlie  swan  wdiieli  is  .not  easily  deliled  from 
without.’  On  the  contrary,  slie  did  not  think  it  liccessary  to  give 
the  oversiijht  of  her  institution  to  a  elergymau.  ‘  We-have  never 
felt  tho  necessity  of  placing  a  manat  the  liead  of  our  admiuistration,’ 
she  says.  Indeed,  good  sense  rules  and  pervades  all  )n*r  words  and 
actions.  She  remariis  how  faith  sharpens  even  tlie  earthly  eye  ;  aud 
she  sliows  liow  truest  love  can  sometimes  l>e  stern,  and  how  the  most 
perft'ct  order  need  not  degenerate  into  routine.  We  trust  these 
volumes,  the  records  of  one  the  latchets  of  wlioae  shoes  few  of  ns 
are  worthy  to  unloose,  will  hold  a  permanent  place  in  liie  library  of 
every  Christian  lady. 


A  LITTLE  volume,  very  similar  in  character  to  the  Jluiue  of 
ALaatland,  which,  we  sumo  time  since  commended  to  our 
readers,  is,  J//y  Miniaterial  Hrporienccs.  By  the  JUv.  JJr.  Bitch^sel. 
(Berlin  :  Alexander  8trahau  A  Co.)  Uidike  the  of  MaHthuid^ 

which  is  a  sort  of  Lutcli  ‘  VTear  of  AVaktiield,'  these  /  Ministerial 
Experiences  ’  seem  to  be  those  through  wliieh  the  writer  him.self  has 
really  passed.  Jt  is  a  most  suggestive,  ph'asant,  and  useful  book, 
and  will  ])ut  before  a  young  student  or  minister  many  of  those 
dillicullies  which,  clearly  resolved  into  words,  are  half  defeated  because 
they  are  distinctly  rerdi/.ed  and  seen.  The  volume  brings  ‘  ^M  inisterial 
Experieuces  ’  in  the  form. of  contributions  Ia)  practical  theology,  and 
very  interestingly  sets  before  us  in  a  manner  wliicli,  if  not  humorous, 
is  tender,  pathetic,  and  humane,  tiie  great  siti  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  troubling  itself  so  little  about  its  candidates,  and  sending 
them  into  active  service  ignorant  of  what  the  service  reipiirtis.  J)r. 
l^uelisel  testifies  his  belief  that  he  who  knows  one  man  thoroughly, 
knows  a  whole  class;  lie  relates  to  his  readers  how,  througli  a  long 
course  of  years,  ho  was  gradually  approachiug  from  great  universal 
truths  to  their  relation  individual  consciences,  ■  !^lauy  preachers 
will  sympathize  with  Ids  first  experiences  in  thti  matter  of  preach¬ 
ing  :  how',  on  the  ►Sunday  evening,  he  began  to  be  haunted  and 
troubled  with  the  Ihouglit  of  the  liext  Sunday’s  seriuoijs,  the  next 
Sunday’s  sermons  lying  like  a  weight  upon  Ids  heai't  the  wliole  ol 
the  week  ;  thus,  on  one  calm  evening  he  stood  by  tlie  sea  shore  and 
contemplated  its  calm,  clear  mirror ;  but,  he  says,  ‘  there  was  no 
peace  in  mv  heart.  A  man  passed  me  by  with  a  net,  uud  1  asked 
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him  \ihethor  he  haU  caught  anvthinix,  but  he  answert'd  roughly, 
“  Not  1;  there  are  pleuty  of  tish  to  be  had  here,  but  1  don't  know 
rishtlv  how  to  set  about  it.”  1,  Um,  don’t  know  iiow  to  set  about  it 
on  times,  a  voiee  kept  re}x\itmg  the  whole  of  mv  homeward  way.’  We 
that  this  would  be  testimony  of  thous;uids  of  our  young 
students  honestly  given.  Dr.  Buehsel  supposes  that  the  e.\perienees 
through  which  lie  passed  in  the  rationalism  of  his  young  luinisterial 
da  vs  is  a  forgotten  and  unknown  thing.  We  Kdieve  not,  and  tiiere- 
fore  we  regard  this  little  volume  as  a  very  delightful  addition  to  the 
miiiisteriai  library,  and  we  think  it  will  bo  valuable  as  showing  the 
necessity,  not  only  of  demonstrating  the  science  of  redemption  to 
the  mind,  but  of  impressing  its  truths  upon  individuals  and  classes. 


j 
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SA^iri'L  !MA1\T1X  so  seldom  appears  as  an  author  iliat  we 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  wishing  that  the  little  iuteresiiug 
volume,  ICxtra  Work  of  a  London  Pastor  (Book  Society),  had 
asMimed  a  more  ambitious  appearance.  It  is  compoicil.  for  the 
most  part,  of  lectures  delivered  at  Kxeter  Hall,  and  while  in  reading 
them  we  miss  the  magic  of  the  s[>eaker's  accent,  we  n  cognise  his 
impressive  and  practical  wisdom.  AVe  believe,  indeed,  that  this 
extra  work  of  the  pastor  has  ceased  to  be  extra  work:  it  is  now 
almost  an  integral  portion  of  the  pastor’s  duties ;  and  some  })astors, 
perhaps,  have  had  to  impure  whether  the  lirst  idea  enU'rlaiiied  of 
them  were  not  that  they  were  lecturers.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  volume  are,  Monev,  The  Instincts  of  industrv.  The  Hreat 
Exhibition  of  l^ol,  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity,  Gambling,  and 
('ardinal  Wolsev.  The  form  in  which  thev  were  delivered  is 
retained.  riie  lecture  is  not  usuallv  i\*garded  as  the  most 
attractive  reading  for  the  study  or  the  tireside ;  let  us  e.xpress  the 
contrary  opinion,  and  say  that  while  they  do  not  add  to  the 
information  we  have  upim  the  subjects  u|)on  which  they  treat,  their 
style  is  calm,  very  tlumghtlul,  has  all  the  wise  strength  and  the 
occasional  sharp  and  salient  touch  of  satire  for  which  Air.  Aiartin  is 
iiunv  remarkable  in  the  pulpit  than  in  the  lecturer’s  desk. 


I>OOKS  about  London  always  interest  us,  and  therefore  we 
)  received  with  pleasure,  looked  over  with  more  ])leasure,  and 
intend  to  spend  some  more  time  still  with  London  Scents  and  London 
PiOide.  Anecdotes,  lleminiscences,  and  Sketches  of  Places,  Personai/es^ 
Prents,  i  'astoins,  and  ( 'nriosities  of  lA)ndon  ( 'it if.  Past  and  Present. 
Ptf  Aleph.  (W.  ll.  Collingridge.)  These  various  papers  aj)peared 
in  that  unambitious  but  most  useful  weekly  gazette,  the  Citif  Press. 
They  are  written  by  one  who  professes  to  put  down  many  old  tradi¬ 
tions  from  memory,  and  the  volume  is  illuminated  by  many  really 
illustrative  and  graphic  little  cuts.  We  have  not  looked  at  tlu‘  book 
with  a  sutUciently  critical  eye  to  be  surt'  that  every  little  particular 
ot  date  and  statement  is  quite  coriwt.  We  are  grieved  that  we  have 
not  done  this,  because  we  arc  quite  aware  that  now  the  true  value  of 
any  re\iew  of  a  topographical  volume  is  the  demonstration  of  its 
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iaultiiioss  and  luliu'ss  i)t\Tror.  Should  any  of  onr  ri\idors«,  liowovor, 
nrocniv  this  volnino.  and  carry  it  in  their  pockets  np  or  down  t!'.o 
i  hames  to  Twiekenltain  or  to  (rivenwieh  l\*irk,  they  inav  nssin*i^ 
tliein. elves  of  a  chatty  and  entertainitpe;  companion,  nvitinu:  to  tliem 
the  sti>ries  of  many  tori^otten  ctdehritii's— IVter  Waghorn,  the  tin- 
nian  of  Holywell  Mount  ;  Sir  Harry  Himsdale,  the  last  !navi>r  of 
(larrctt ;  the  story  ('t  Mary  Kice,  tiie  slockbrcdvcr’s  widow;  IVter 
Stokes,  tne  llyinit  pieman  —tht‘se,  with  sketches  more  antitpinrian 
atul  archa'olo^ical,  make  np  a  very  jdeasant  yet  modest  volume.  We 
hope  tl'.al  tlie  success  of  tliis  will  he  sulUcient  to  cncouraj^e  the 
author  to  give  us,  which  he  doubtless  easily  can,  a  second  si't  ies. 
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are  glad  to  n'Cidve  the  I'urrtmt  volumes  of  (VerX'V  torvit/n 
f  ▼  Thfolo(fic(d  J.ihriny,  Throloyicn!  mnl  Jiomih  tintl  Com  men  fan/ 
on  fin'  GosjtfJ  vf‘  St.  Lu!i(\  from  the  (icrmaa  of'  J,  J.  Ian  CAw/er^ee, 
D.D.y  Edit  ml  In/  J.  l\  LatKjt'y  />./).,  Translated  In/  Sophia  Taylor. 
Vol.  11.  (>ur  readers  do  not  need  to  have  the  method  of  this  valu¬ 
able  1‘ommentarv  iutroductul  to  them  ;  it  follows  appropriately  tlio 
iiiv:ilual>le  commeutary  of  Lange  on  ^latthew,  and  the  metliod 
adi^pted  is  the  same.  We  know  of  no  commentaries  w<*  should  so 
cordially  and  conlidently  plact'  in  the  hands  of  working  ministtTs  aiul 
students  as  these,  'riu'ri*  is  a  com[)rehensiveness  in  t In*  treat mont 
of  tin*  chapters,  in  which  defert*ne(*  is  p.'uM  alikt*  to  crllieism,  doc¬ 
trine,  and  liomily,  which,  if  pnniueed  by  an  English  preacher,  eoidil 
not  fail  to  make  him  inosr  ;ieeeptable  and  instructivt'.  'The  volume 
lu'foiH*  us  is  till*  fifth  of  the  commentaries  on  the  nii'lhod  of  Lange. 
Our  heart V  thanks  are  renewed  and  r(‘eorded  again  to  Mes>rs.  (’lark 
for  another  valuaide  addition  li?  the  Ibblical  and  ’Theological  Llbrarv. 


V’T  the  same  time  we  an*  pleasi'd  to  receive,  to  aekimw ledge, 
and  to  commend  the  last-  volume  ot  Horner  s  ‘  Ohristoloey.’ 
Ili.'tfon/  of’  the  Jh'velopmen!  of'  the  Doetnne  of'  the  Terson  of'  Chnst. 
.Hi/  Dr.  ♦/.  A.  Vorner,  Trofrssor  of'  Theolof/i/,  I  nieersitn,  Hrrlin. 
/ii'eision  11.  \  ol.  III.  ll'ith  an  .  Vv  tendi.r,  eontainin;/  a  Herinr  of  the 
Cnitrorer.des  on  the  snhjerf  irhieh  have  been  ayitated  in  Hrifain  sinee 
the  middle  of'  the  Sremleenth  Centnn/  to  fin'  I*resrnt  hme.  />// 
Tatric/r  Eairhairn.  P.l).  i  (’lark's  T'oreign  'Theological  liibrary.) 
To  express  opinion  up  ui  thi  great  work  is  ipiite  supertlnous,  its 
w'orth  and  interest  are  too  e\lensi\ely  known.  Ibis  volnme,  the 
liftli,  completes  the  work,  and  everything  has  been  done  to  render  it 
perteet  in  its  liUglish  dress.  \\  e  are  glad  to  see  a  copious  index, 
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and  while  we  cannot  subscribe  to  all  the  views  of  Dr.  Fairbairii — and 
in  some  pages  he  looks  rather  too  much  like  the  theological  apologis'- 
and  too  little  like  the  calm  historian — he  has  given  no  doubt  what 
will  be  regarded  as  a  very  necessary  and  able  cliapter  to  complete  the 
review  of  opinion.  AV"e  do  not  refer  now  to  what  we  are  constrained 
to  feel  as  some  omissions  in  the  ‘  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  *  among  pur  ;  I^iclisji  teachers.  It  is  enough  to 
say  here,  we  are  glad  to  liud  DbruCT  ifi  an  English  edition  upon  our 
bookshelves. 
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Mil.  NICHOL  pursues  his  benevolent  course,  and  presents  at  a 
very  cheap  rate  invaluable  editions  of  the  Puritan  IVthers. 

1  n  the  two  volumes  before  us  we  have  books  not  long  since  exceediimlv 
rare,  and  to  all  to  whom  the  expositions  of  the  Puritan  men  have  any 
value,  exceedingly  rich.  An  Exposition  of  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea. 
%  Itcv.  Jeremiah  Burrouyhs^  IGIIl.  Completed  hy  llev.  Thomas  Hall, 
JJ.D.,  and  the  Riyht  Here  rend  Edivard  lleynolds^  D.l).,  Bishop  of 
Xoncich^  revised  and  corrected  hy  the  liev.  James  Sherman,  (Luin- 
burgh :  James  Nichol.)  The  second  volume  we  have  received  con¬ 
tains  Jenkyn  on  Jude,  Daille  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and 
Colossians.  uilso  revised  hy  Jlr.  Sherman.  AVe  do  heartily  trust 
that  Mr.  Nichol  will  reap,  in  a  very  large  sale,  the  reward  of  this 
excellent  enterprise.  The  simple  duty  in  the  matter  seems  to  be  for 
all  churches  to  present  their  pastors  with  these,  and  with  many  other 
such  volumes ;  for,  poor  things,  we  know  they*  usually  are  unable 
to  purchase  them  for  themselves,  unless  at  the  expense  of  a  coat. 
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